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Dr. Rajendra Prasad’s Speech 


at the end of 
Dr. R. D. Ranade’s lecture on ¢‘ The Sublime 
dn Mystical Experience’ at the Rashtrapati Bhavan, 
New Delhi, on 16th April 1954. 


You have been so far hearing a discourse on a 
“very abstruse subject, and it is Prof. Ranade’s special 
field of work, in which he has studied not only the old 
«Sanskrit philosophy, but also the philosophy of the 
West, and the philosophy that has been taught by 
‘people who have practical experience in their own life. 


We have a large body of Literatures dealing with 

what is called the ‘Sant Bani ’—the teachings of the 
-Saints,—and you all know how Prof. Ranade has been 
-devoting years of study to that particular kind of 
literature in the Indian languages. We know his book 
- dealing with the ‘Sant Bani’ in Marathi literature. The 
book in Hindi has just, I think, come out, and we are 
- anticipating an equally good book for those who can 
understand it—the Sant Bani in Kannada literature, 
_and of course Sanskrit is at the bottom of all these. 
So the philosophy which we have inherited from the 
past now lives in him, and Iam very happy that it 
has been possible for us to have this second lecture of 
his in this house. We have had the privilege to listen 
-¢to his another discourse, I think, about two years ago. 


We had the pleasure of hearing a very elevating 
speech to-day. On behalf of you all, I desire to 
-convey the thanks of all of us to Prof. Ranade. 


ADDENDA 


The order of the Padas and Dohas in the 
Paramartha Sopana has geen generally maintained in 
the Pathway. But there are three major changes which 
are noted below :— 


7 PADAS 
Original order in the Changed order in the 
* Paramartha Sopana’ * Pathway’ 

1. awit faa saat TI-10 at far wat TI-3 
2. ett stat att = TI-8 ata att ddr =TV-12 
DOHAS 
3. da at a atfax V-6 au aet a atfeq V-28 


As regards the minor changes, in the case of 
the Padas in the Paramatha Sopana, Nos.—I-10, 
IV-15, IV-17, V-17, V-16 become respectively in 
the Pathway I-9, IV-17; I1V-19, V-16, V-17; and 
in the case of the Dohas in the Paramartha Sopana, 
Nos.—II-14, IJ-15, V-14, V-21, V-33, V-34 become 
respectively in the Pathway II-15, II-14, V-12, V-19, 
V-34, V-33. 
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General Introduction 


I 
CRITERIA OF MYSTICAL EXPERIENCE 


*“‘ These three Indian languages only I know 

in the original-Marathi, Kannada and Hindi-and 
I have planned out three volumes. 

Preliminary. [ have already published one on 
Maharashtra Mysticism, the next is 

the present volume on Hindi Mysticism, and the 
third isin the course of preparation and publi- 
cation, a couple of chapters of which have been 
published in the Karnatak University.” This 
was what the present writer said in his lecture on 
the Culmination of Spiritual Experience in Hindi 
Saints, at the Rashtrapati Bhavan, in March 1952. 
It has been a long-cherished aim of the present 
writer to gather the multi-coloured flowers of the 
mystic garden, and to present a garland of them to 
the Lord. It has been also his ambition to write 
_@ general work on the Pathway to God with 
reference to the Philosophies and Religions of the 
East and the West, to which subject he has devo- 
ted the major part of his life. The three volumes 
mentioned above, along with the three works, 
Upanishadic Philosophy, the Bhagvadgita, and 
the Vedanta, which have been either already pro- 
duced or are in contemplation, will certainly 
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supply material to that subject from the Indian 
side. The mystics of all ages and countries have 
_ spoken the same language, as they are denizens of 
the same spiritual world. There are no racial, no 
communal, no national prejudices among them. 
Time and Space have nothing to do with the eter- 
nal and infinite character of their mystical expe- 
rience. These together constitute a band of divine 
musicians, each contributing his own note, and all 
together producing a harmony that is wonderful. 


Mysticism denotes that attitude of mind which 
involves a direct, immediate, intuitive apprehen- 
“sion of God. It signifies the high- 

Iritional est attitude of which man is capable, 

aracter, . 

namely, a beatific contemplation of 

God, and its dissemination in the Society and 
the World. The surest criterion of mysticism is 
the reality of the experience as enjoyed by the 
mystic himself. It is known only to him and to his 
Maker. Before it there is no appeal; for it 
there is no criterion. It is this personal-divine 
aspect of a mystic’s spiritual realisation which 
stamps it with a peculiar halo and _ worth. 
It is in this sense that mystical experience 
has been regarded as ineffable. It has been 
very often supposed that, for mystical experience, 
no separate faculty like intuition need be requisi- 
tioned, but that intellect, feeling, and will might 
suffice to enable us to havea full experience of 
God. Now it isa matter of common knowledge 
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that even for heights to be reached in artistic, 
scientific, or poetic activity, a certain amount of 
direct, immediate, intuitive contact with Reality 
is required. Far more is this the case in the matter 
of mystical experience. Intuition, far from con- 
tradicting intelligence, feeling, or will, does pene- 
trate and lie at the back of them all. Intuition 
would not deny to Mysticism a title to philosophy 
if intellect requires it. As it connotes a determina- 
tive effort towards the acquisition of reality, it 
implies a definite, prolonged, and continuous exer- 
cise of the will. As feeling brings the subject and - 
object into more intimate contact than any other 
psychological process, it also becomes a vital part 
of the process of realisation. Thus it seems that 
intelligence, will, and feeling are all necessary in 
‘the’case of mystical endeavour. Only intuition 
must back them all. Itis this unique character 
of mystical experience, namely, its intuitive and 
ineffable character which has served to make all 
God-aspiring humanity “‘a common and hidden 
society”, the laws of which are known to them- 
selves, if at all. 


We have seen above how mystical experience 
involves the full operation of the intuitive faculty 
which subsumes under it the operations of in- 
tellect, will, and feeling and is not 
contradictory of them. We must say 
that that kind of mystical expe- 
rience must be invalid, which does not tend to 


The Intellectual 
aspect. 
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an intellectual clarification of thought. A man 
who is labouring under delusions, a man who is 
likely to suffer from hallucinations, a man who is 
pathologically neural, can never hope to attain to 
real mystical experience. A man who aspires after 
the mystical life must have a penetrating and 
unfaltering intellect; he must also have a powerful - 
philosophic imagination. It is not without reason 
that great mystics like Sankaracharya and 
Yajnavalkya, Plotinus and Spinoza, St. Paul and 
Augustine, Jnaneshwar and Kabir have produced 
the great intellectual works that have lived after 
them. We must say about these works that they 
enjoy a certain amount of immortality, and they 
can never perish so long as the world prizes their 
inner mystic fibre. Accurate intellectual thought, 
among other things, which will compel philoso- 
phical assent and admiration, is a sure accompani-— 
ment of mystical experience. It is true that there 
are temperamental differences between mystics, 
as there are temperamental differences between 
ordinary men. Not all mystics need be philoso- 
phers ; not all mystics need lead a life of emotion ; 
not all mystics be activists; but wherever true 
Mysticism is, one of these faculties must predomi- 
nate; and unless we see in a mystic a full-fledged 
exercise of at least one of these faculties, we may 
not say that he is entitled to the name of a mystic 
at all. Hence intellectual power and absolute , 
clarity of thought seem to be the primary criterion + 
of mystical experience. 
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Another criterion of the reality of mystical 
experience is its capacity for the definite moral 
development of the individual and 
society. It has been urged by 
critics of Mysticism that it tends 
on the one hand to a life of a-moralism, and 
on the other, to a life of quietism. Dean Inge 
has said that those schools of Philosophy which 
are most in sympathy with Mysticism have been, 
on the whole, ethically weak; and he instances as 
a case in point what he calls Oriental Pantheism,— 
as if it stands in a category apart,-which regards 
all things as equally divine, and obliterates the 
distinction between right and wrong ( Studies of 
English Mystics, p. 31). Also Dean Inge’s denial 
of the title of a Mystic to Thomas 4 Kempis, 
because the latter teaches quietism, can be hardly 
justified. Now it is to be remembered that this 
criticism of Mysticism comes from Dean Inge who 
is more of a mystic than anything else; and a 
mystic saying that Mysticism starves the moral 
sense is only throwing stones at a glass-house in 
which he is himself living. On the other hand, we 
find that a true life of Mysticism teaches a full- 
fledged morality in the individual, and a life of , 
general good in the world. If we go to Plotinus, we 
find the same perfection of moral virtues in my- 
stical life insisted on. “‘ The vision ”’, he tells us, “‘ is 
not to be regarded as unfruitful. In this state the 
perfect soul begets—like God himself — beautiful 
thoughts and beautiful virtues ’’ (Enneads, 6.9.9 ). 


The moral 
aspect. 
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St. John of the Cross teaches that “in a truly 
mystical life, a knowledge of God and His attri- 
butes overflows into the understanding from the 
contact with Him, and the soul is admitted to the 
knowledge of wisdom and grace, and the gifts and 
powers of God, whereby itis made so beautiful 
and rich” ( Cant. 14.16.24.2 ). So far as the utility 
of the mystic to the society is concerned, we may 
almost take it to be a truism, and a mystic who 
is not of supreme service to the society is not a 
mystic at all. It is true that here again there are 
temperamental differences among mystics. One 
mystic may choose more or less to be of a Quieti- 
stic, and another of an Activistic type. But the 
fact remains that in either case he is of supreme 
service to humanity by calling their attention from 
moment to moment to the perfection and great- 
ness of God. There have been mystics, who, like 
Aristotle’s God, have moved the world by their 
divine contemplation. Unmoved themselves, they 
have become men of a world-shaking type. Rufus 
Jones narrates how Mystics have their conscious- 
ness invaded by the inrush of a large life : ‘‘ Some- 
times they have seemed to push a door into a 
larger range of being with vastly heightened 
energy. ‘Their experience has been always one of 
joy and rapture. In fact, it is probably the highest 
joy of which a man is capable. Energy to live by 
actually does come to them from somewhere, and 
the Universe backs the experience” (Studies in 
Mystical Religion. p. xxx ). 
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It has been occasionally contended by certain 
writers that mysticism has got nothing to do with 
a life of emotions. If, by a life of 
emotions, these people, on the one 
hand, mean a sombre and melan- 
choly, or on the other, a buoyant and boi- 
sterous sentimentalism, we entirely agree with 
what these people say. But if they deny to a 
mystic the possession or use of emotions in their 
refined, pure, and ‘‘Deiform”’ state, we entirely dis- 
agree with them. In fact, if we take the trouble 
of reading the account of emotions given by Tulsi- 
das, or Surdas and Eknath or Tukaram, we may 
be sure that the life of emotions is almost a sine 
qud non of mystical experience. In fact, no mysti- 
cal experience is possible unless we have a pleni- 
tude of finer emotions, all turned to the experience 
of God. A mystical life so far from being un-emo- 
tional is, we must say, supremely emotional; only 
the emotions ought to be exercised and kept under 
control by intellect. Otherwise, a mystic would 
tend either to be an extreme L’Allegro, or on the 
other hand, an extreme JI Penseroso. When 
Spinoza said that emotions must be transmuted 
into an intellectual love of God, he said most accu- 
rately what is needed in a true life of Mysticism. 

We cannot close this section, however, with- 
out touching upon a point of vital importance, 

Universality namely, that of the epistemological 
and Validity. character of the reality of mystical 
experience. This of course would require a 


The Emotional 
aspect. 
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fuller treatment than we can afford to give it in 
this brief introduction but we can at least see 
how this criterion would work. The cumulative 
experience of the mystics of the East and 
the West would prove that there isa certain 
amount of universality in their mystical experience. 
They have the same teaching about the Name of 
God, the fire of Devotion, the nature of Self-reali- 
sation, and so forth, and it is due only to an over- 
weening superciliousness that certain people 
might regard the mystics of one country or reli- 
gion, as different from, or superior to, the mystics 
of other lands or faiths. If all men are equal be- 
fore God, and if men have got the same ‘ Deiform 
faculty’, which enables them to ‘see God face to 
face’, then there is no meaning in saying that 
there is a difference between the quality of God- 
realisation in some, as contrasted with the quality 
of God-realisation in others. It is true that there 
may be physical, mental and temperamental diffe- 
rences, but there is no difference in the quality of 
their mystical or intuitive realisation. It is this 
element of Universality, which, as Kant contends, 
would confer upon mystical experience objectivity, 
necessity and validity. We suppose that the 
objectivity and necessity conferred by mystical 
experience is even of a higher order than that of 
any other kind of human experience just because 
it is ‘ Deiform’. It is this element of divinity in 
it that makes it so supremely compelling and valid. 
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CHIEF CHARACTERISTICS OF THE GREAT 
HINDI SAINTS. 


It will not be out of place to give here a 
short account of the chief mystical teachings of 
the great Hindi saints treated of: in . 
Summary this volume. We may conveniently 
een divide these Saints into the follow- 
ing groups for our treatment in this brief intro- 
duction. We shall begin with the account of 
Kabir, Tulsidas, Surdas and Mirabai separately 
in that order, as these four constitute the major 
Hindi saints. After discussing the chief contri- 
butions to mystical experience which they 
have made, we shall proceed to another group, 
namely, that of Ramanand, Raidas and Nanak. 
Ramanand is evidently connected with Kabir, and 
Raidas was his disciple. Nanak comes in next, 
because he seems to have been influenced by the 
teachings of Kabir, as is evident from the large 
numberof songs from Kabir which he has quoted 
in his Granth-Sahib. We next come to the con- 
tinuance of the Kabirite teaching in Dharamdas, 
Charandas and Dadu, each of whom seems to be 
revelling in his own form of mystical experience. 
We then proceed to the two great saints of the 
Natha School, Matsyendranath and Gorakhnath. 
These should have been taken up earlier, but we 
wanted to show first the development of the Kabi- 
rite tradition in a continuous way. Matsyendranath 
2 
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and Gorakhnath, of course, belong pre-eminently 
to the Yogic type, but they also make a distinct 
contribution to morality and mysticism. It is 
not unlikely that Kabir himself may have been 
influenced by their teaching. Among Muslim 
contributors to mystical thought, we have parti- 
cularly to mention Mansur, the absolutistic 
philosopher, and Rahim, the poetical moralist, 
who have placed their imaginative and antithe- 
tical powers at the service of Mysticism. Finally, 
we shall allude to the mystical teachings of Gulal 
and Bahiro, who, though they may not be very 
much known to fame, yet make a distinct 
mystical appeal, as may be seen from their poems 
which we have selected for treatment in this 
work. 
The greatest of the mystics discussed in this 
volume is evidently Kabir, who combines in him- 
self deep philosophical insight with 
Kabir. heights of mystical experience. The 
doctrine of universal blindness, the 
enumeration of the seven stages in the journey of 
the soul after death, the description of man’s help- 
lessness before an inscrutable Power, which guides 
the destinies of the world, and the description 
of the funeral pyre, by looking at which he is 
filled to the brim with sadness, have been made 
with remarkable ability by Kabir. His insistence 
on the idea that the end of music should be the 
propitiation of God, and not mere sensual or sen- 
sory enjoyment, his doctrine of limited human 
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freedom in the manner of William James, his 
acute observations in regard to the question of 
the forefulfilment of a devotee’s desires, and his 
suggestion that the Saint might be regarded as 
the Personal, and God as the Impersonal aspect of 
Reality, might easily be taken to be his chief 
contributions to a Philosophy of Mysticism. Kabir 
surpasses other Hindi saints in his description of 
the spiritual Teacher with his moral, mystical and 
social qualities. He has laid great stress on the 


importance of the Name of God. He would require * 


us to meditate in silence and not call upon God in 
aloud tone ; he would also advise us to meditate 
internally and by the help of the breath, and one of 
the tests for the reality of our spiritual development 
would, according to him, be that the Name would 
reveal itself before our vision or audition. Kabir 
lays stress on intense concentration by the aspi- 
rant,—a point which he elaborates with many apt 
illustrations. In his account of the technique of 
meditational practice, he describes the spiritual 
Charkha, the sole intent of the plying of which is 
for the propitiation of the Master. It is noteworthy 
that Kabir illustrates in himself a combination of 
the tough-minded and the tender-minded types, so 
far as the description of the Dark Night of the Soul 
is concerned. Kabir’s doctrine of the inter-commu- 
nicativeness of the senses in the mystical sphere, as 
contrasted with their inter-incommunicativeness 
in the physiological sphere, marks him out as an 
acute physiological and mystical observer. His 
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account of various supersensuous experiences, such 
as those of sound, light, form, and colour, in addi- 
tion to motor and tactual experiences, is very 
illuminating. According to him, the end of spiritual 
endeavour should be to realise not only the divine 
music but the Musician also. Kabir had likewise 
that extraordinary experience, namely that of fla- 
vourism, which involves the enjoyment of divine 
juice during or after the state of meditation. 
Kabir’s description of the allied state of God-intoxi- 
cation is evidently the result of Sufistic influence 
on him. His concept of Maya as a great temptress 
is ample proof of the influence of Vedanta on him. - 
The great Maya, who tempts everyone, cannot 
tempt Kabir, as he has caught hold of the rope of 
Shabda, and, by its help, has been able to cross 
the river of existence. The great stress which he 
lays on the metaphysical and epistemological signi- 
ficance of Shabda is highly philosophic. Finally, 
the highest watermark of liberation in Kabir, his 
concept of the 4zq or Infinite, marks him out as 
a philosophic mystic of the first order. 
Tulsidas would take the first place among 
those who have enriched Hindi spiritual literature 
by their poetical imagination, moral 
Tulsidas. and devotional fervour, and philoso- 
phic insight. It has been said that 
there is scarcely a house in Europe where 
there is no copy of the Bible. Similarly, it may 
be said that there is scarcely a house in U. P. or 
Northern India generally, where there is no copy 
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of the Tulsi-Ramayana. The great philosophical 
insight of Tulsidas could be easily seen in his 
insistence on ‘the impossibility of understand- 
ing fully the architectonic skill of God. His 
statement that we must transcend the considera- 
tions of reality, unreality, and real unreality 
is a very high watermark of philosophic specu- 
lation. Tulsidas narrates how the vision of God 
reacts on the Saints and binds them all together 
in a common bond of God-love. With extra- 
ordinary moral imagination, Tulsidas compares - 
Jnana to a lamp which burns, and Bhakti to a 
jewel which illumines. Tulsidas is unique in his 
formulation of the new nine kinds of Bhakti, the 
apex of which all is Rama Bharosa. As a philoso- 
phy of Emergence based upon Gestalt would look 
upon the whole as more than the sum of its parts, 
similarly, Tulsidas views God as a Spiritual Ges- 
talt, who is more than the sum of the different 
aspects in which he is viewed by his different 
devotees. His remarkable exposition of the rela- 
tion between such fundamental conceptions as 
Nama, Rupa, Saguna, Nirguna and Dhyana, marks 
him out as a thinker of a very high order. His 
insistence on the Name as the symbol of ultimate 
Reality, even the “noumenon” itself, and his highly 
philosophic statement, in Spinozistic fashion, that 
Name and Form are only the Attributes of God 
may be regarded as Tulsidas’s great contributions 
to Indian philosophic thought. Like many other 
philosophers he regarded God as amaifia, but 
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at the same time he has no difficulty in calling 
God a afgaifat also, a word which he uses for 
the first time, and in a unique sense in the 
History of Indian Philoso phy. He emphasises the 
impossibility of perceiving the unperceivable God. 
Hence his apostrophe to the Tongue to sing God’s 
name, and his consequent contribution to physio- 
logy and psychology in this connection is highly 
remarkable. His insistence on one-pointed devo- 
tion to God, like that of a Chataka, which would 
brave all dangers for the sake of God, and in fact 
his whole Chataka Chautisé may be taken to be a 
remarkable contribution to the philosophy of 
devotion. Finally, though we do not find many 
great mystical utterances in Tulsidas, he some- 
times uses expressions almost in a mystical sense, 
as in his transcendent description of God as 
moving without feet and touching without hands, 
seeing without eyes and hearing without ears. 
Surdas, with powerful and appropriate ana- 
logies, discusses the question of Illusionism. The 
Kantian problem of the contradic- 
Surdas, tions of merit and reward, the con- 
sideration of the ravages of Death, 
and his consequent prayer to God to save him 
from helpless submission to Death, become for 
Surdas the chief incentives to his spiritual life. 
Surdas is most remarkable for his lyrical and 
devotional poetry. Consider, for example, his 
analogies of the sparrow and the elephant, in the 
midst of their agonies, calling upon God for help- 
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ful succour. In Yajnavalkyan fashion, he advo 
cates a eudaemonistic combination of material and 
spiritual welfare. His doctrine of supersensuous 
experience, as, for example, in the case of a blind 
man being able to visualise as due to the power 
and grace of God, as well as his other two 
doctrines of the internal perception of God, and of 
God’s being caught up in every fibre of the 
devotee’s body, are excellent illustrations of 
spiritual experience. 

Mirabai’s description of her Dark Night of 
the Soul, her offer to ascend the funeral pyre and 
reduce her body to ashes, if neces- 
Mirabai. sary, as well as her vivid account, 
after the spiritual dawn, of her 
having come into possession of the jewel of God, 
as well as her unexcellable description of the 
spiritual Holi with its riot of sound and colour, 
have left a deep impression on Hindi spiritual 
literature. To add to this, we might say that her 
two other doctrines, namely, the doctrine of the 
‘Theos’ becoming a ‘Pantheos’ as in the case of 
the Gopis, as well as her doctrine of Approxima- 
tionism are enough to outwit the intellect of any 

technical philosopher. 
The philosopher-mystic Ramanand in _ his 
brilliant discussion of the nature of God describes 
both the internal immanence and 

Ramanand, 

Raidas, Nanak, *he universal pervasiveness of God. 
He may be taken to be one of 
the few mystics who combines in himself the 
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experiences of smell and colour. The various 

poetical analogies which Raidas employs for 

describing the relation of Saint and God, his phi- 

losophic statement about the futility of waving 

lights before the Omnipresent Being, and above 

all his daring account of his sinlessness, which. 
enables him to dispense with the forgiveness of 
God, have made him a thinker of almost the first 

magnitude. Nanak, whose collection of devotional 

songs in the Granth-Sahib is a permanent beacon- 

light of spirit, is at his best in earnest appeal for 

turning every moment of our life to spiritual use, 

as well asin his description of the multifarious 

efficacy of the company of the saints. By a philo- 

sophico-mystical insight, he sees the unity of the 

internal and the external God, as well as perceives 

God in all things and all things in God. 


Dharamdas, who in his later life became the 
head of an important Kabirite centre, speaks of 
Dharamdas, the different kinds of supersensuous 
Charandas, experience, such as thunder and 
Dadu. _ lightning, the spiritual bath and 

the mellifluous juice. Charandas describes the 
valuelessness of words without action. He 
next proceeds to depict the marks of Brahmin- 
hood, and says “he alone deserves to be called a 
Brabmin who has realised Brahman, and who 
spends all his time in spiritual contemplation.” 
His experience of God as not merely appearing to 
his vision wherever the eye may be cast, but also 
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- as talking with him, moving with him, and eating 
with him, is something very peculiar in the history 
of mystical experience. Dadu, who is supposed to 
have been the disciple of Kamal, excels in his des- 
cription ofa Kafir, who, he says, is an embodiment 
of vices like untruth, deceit, and a disbelief in God. 
In a philosophico-moral spirit, he prays to the Lord 
to keep him ever on the right path. His prayer in 
this connection may be regarded as a philosophical 
instead of a lyrical prayer as in Surdas. We also see 
some high mystical elements in his conceptions 
of the spiritual Charkha and the Divine Juice. 

Matsyendranath, the founder of the Natha 
School examines the bona fides of ritualism, the 
pursuit of mere Yoga, intellectualism 

Matsyendra - : 
wil Seavedale: and mere moralism, and determines 
their proper place in the medita- 

. tional process. Gorakhnath has been regarded as 
the most famous of the Nath School because 

-from him descended Gahininath and Jnaneshvar, 
one of the greatest mystics of India and the 

- world. True to his lineage, Gorakhnath excels in 
describing various Yogic attainments, but also 
sees the limitations of them, and ultimately pants 
for the vision of God who is to him identical with 
his Guru Matsyendranath. 

We next proceed to the two great Muslim saints 

.Mansur and Rahim. Mansur advises us to reject all 

Mansur and Ceremonial ritualism, and advocates 

Babine the Anal-Haq method of meditation. 

His description of the travail of unison is most 
3 
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remarkable and pathetic, when he is having the 
vision of God in his anguish at the stake. Rahim, 
the famous poet-moralist of Akbar’s time, who 
might probably be regarded as the greatest Doha 
writer of Hindi, barring of course Kabir, tells us 
how, in Herakleitian manner, ‘flux’ may be re- 
garded as the most important incentive to spiritual 
life, how a morally acquired character is not 
capable of being influenced by any bad company, 
how in the alternative between egoism and devo- 
tionalism, between self and God, the latter is 
necessarily to the chosen, how the highest end of 
the accumulation of wealth-material or spiritual- 
is for the betterment and upliftment of humanity, 
how when the mind is full of the idea of God no 
rambling idea dare enter, and how in Upanishadic 
manner those who say they know do not know, 
and those who say they do not know are alone 
likely to know. Asa lyrical Doha-writer Rahim 
does not seem to be inferior either to Tulsidas or 
Surdas. The Chataka of Tulsidas, the Sparrow of 
Surdas, and the Chakora of Rahim, which are their 
symbols as God’s Elect, are on the same level so 
far as their intense and unfaltering devotion to 
God is concerned. 


The poet-saint Gulal in his post-ecstatic ejacu- 
lation calls on us to sing the auspicious cradle 
song of self-realisation (Anubhava 

yet cng Mangala) in the Hindola Raga. 

'  Bahiro, using another significant 

Raga, the Pahadi, sings the song of Liberation with 
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five different notes, each rising in pitch above the 
other, and all terminating in a crescendo of abso- 
lute self-surrender to the Will of God. 


III 
THANKS 

I must thank very heartily His Highness 
Shrimant Chintamanrao Appasaheb, Kk. C. I. E., 
K. C. S. I., Rajasaheb of Sangli, for his great gene- 
rosity in founding the Adhyatma Vidya Mandir in 
1947, on behalf of the Ganapati Sansthana, to which 
is entirely due the credit for the preparation and 
printing of this and the companion volume. 
Adhyatma Parishads at various centres such as 
Allahabad, Sangli, Dharwar and Belgaum, were 
established on behalf of the Adhyatma Vidya Man- 
dir, for bringing together all those who areinterest- 
ed in a philosophical investigation of the problem of | 
God, irrespective of community or nationality, race 
orcreed. Of course, it takes time for such institu- 
tions to gather momentum, and even though a 
good deal of lecturing work was accomplished in 
the interim at the different centres with the help 
of various scholars, works like these could be 
published only after a good deal of labour, and the 
passage of time. I have to express my most sincere 
thanks to Justice Shankar Sharan who helped us 
greatly as the President of the Adhyatma Parishad, 
Allahabad, and to Pandit Devi Prasad Shukla, the 
Convener of the Parishad, for putting so much life 
in the activities of the Adhyatma Parishad. Justice 
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S. K. Dar, Justice Mathur, Justice P. N. Sapru, 
Justice Harishchandra, Justice Agarwal, Dr. M. H. 
Syed, and Principal Sanjiva Rao, have greatly 
co-operated with the activities of the Adhyatma 
Parishad at Allahabad. Under the auspices of the 
Parishad many distinguished public men, amongst 
whom may be mentioned Dr. Radhakrishnan, Dr. 
K. N. Katju, Shri M.S, Aney, Shri R. R. Diwa- 
ker, Mr. S. S. Nehru, 1.c.s., Dr. K. S. Krishnan, 
Swami Nikhilanand, Rt. Rev. Dr. Raymond, 
Bishop of Allahabad, and others, delivered learned 
and illuminating lectures. In the same series, and 
as Visiting Professor of the Madan Mohan Malaviya 
College, Allahabad, the present writer delivered 
lectures which constitute the major part of the 
present work. I owe more obligations than I can 
express to my respected friend Pandit Devi | 
Prasad Shukla, Principal of the Madan Mohan 
Malaviya College, Allahabad, who read the entire 
type-script with me, and without whose continuous 
help and constant co-operation, not to speak of 
his incessant goading for the early completion of 
this work, the present volume could scarcely have 
seen the light of day sosoon. The expositions of 
some of the Padas have been taken from the 
lectures I delivered at the Rashtrapati Bhavan and 
the Constitution Club in New Delhi in March 1952. 
Two chapters of this book, namely, Part I chapter 
III, and Part II chapter IV, were delivered as 
lectures in the All-India Radio, Allahabad, and 
then appeared in the Sunday issues of the Leader, 
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for which I feel heartily indebted to both. My - 
most sincere thanks are due to the late Shri Ram 

Nathan, who attended the Adhyatma Parishad - 
Meetings, Allahabad, and prepared the reports of 
my lectures for the Press. I have also to thank . 
heartily my nephew Prof. N. G. Damle, M. a., 
Poona, my friend Prof. T. K. Devlalkar, wm. sc., 
Amalner, and my former student Prof. K. V. 
Gajendragadkar, mu. a., Nasik, for rendering help 
of various kinds. I am greatly indebted to Shri- 
mant Tatyasaheb Patwardhan, Rajasaheb of Miraj, 
for the kind interest he took in the publication of 
this volume. My sincere thanks are also due to 
Shri K. D. Sangoram, B. A., LL.B. Pleader, Athni, 
who helped towards the same purpose. I am much 
indebted to Shri D. P. Shintre, Stenographer, 
Nasik, for his untiring efforts and unabating zeal 
in taking down the dictation notes, and preparing 
the entire type-script for the Press. Mr. B. R. 
Kulkarni, m. a., my former student, and now 
Lecturer at the R. P. D. College, Belgaum, gave 
me help in the preparation of the Introduction, the 
Authorwise Index of Subjects, and the General 
Index. Mr. Pralhad H. Kulkarni, mw. a., also a 
former student of mine, helped me in finally pre- 
paring, as well as checking, the Index of Sources 
of this volume. Shri Mohan Lal, m. a., Lecturer at 
Jasvant College, Jodhpur, has helped in preparing 
the Errata for this volume. The extraordi- 
nary pains which, with predominantly spiritual 
interest, Shri G. V. Tulpule, m. 4., Secretary, 
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Adhyatma Vidya Mandir, Sangli, and ShriS. N. 
Deshpande, m. A., B. Sc., Manager, Ganapati — 
Sansthan Press, Sangli, have taken in rendering 
help of all kinds, and carefully reading the proofs 
of the entire volume, are beyond all praise. Finally, 
I must express my hearty thanks to ShriS. J. 
Joshi, M.A., Retired Assistant Professor of the 
Banaras University, for reading the final proofs 
with me, and helping me in various other ways. 


R. D. RANADE 
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PART ONE 


Pathway to God in 
PADAS 


CHAPTER tf 
Incentives to Spiritual Lifei 
-_-_—OOO—<—O 


If we make a comparative study of the 
philosophies and religions of the world, and 
especially of the lives and teachings of those, who, in 
the various stages of humanity, and in different ages 
and lands, have walked on the path of God, we 
shall see that there are certain broad characteris- 
tics common to the pathway which they have all 
trodden in the attainment of God. These might 
for convenience sake be summarised under five 
heads. First, there are certain incentives which 
prompt men to spiritual life — philosophical, 
axiological and physiological. Then, there is the 
question of moral and spiritual preparation which 
they must tackle before they can hope to advance 
on the pathway. Thirdly, they have to keep before 
themselves certain exemplars of conduct and 
attainment, which they must necessarily follow. 
This they cannot do unless they have defined to 
themselves, both theoretically and practically, the 
nature and functions of God in relation to the 
exemplars above mentioned. When the relation- 
ship between the exemplars and God has been 
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defined, they have to tread the path themselves, 
before they can be convinced about the reality of 
the experiences of those who have gone before 
them. Finally, after having walked on the path- 
way for- a long time, and through travails and 
turmoils of body and mind, of nature and society, 
they can envisage to themselves certain land- 
marks, certain lamp-posts, which will help them to 
walk with courage and confidence on the pathway 
to God, and attain to the highest ideal they have 
been seeking. 

In the present volume on the Pathway to 
God in Hindi Literature, we shall be concerned 
with these five chief topics which have characteris- 
ed the pursuit, in the attainment of God, of 
seekers in the Hindi provinces, as they have also 
characterised that of the scekers in other provinces 
of India, as well as other parts of the world. We 
shall first state in brief the different incentives 
which have prompted the Hindi saints to the pur- 
suit of the spiritual ideal“In the first place, there 
are the questions of the pursuit of illusions, of 
blindness to reality, and of sleeping while waking, 
which have been stressed by a number of thinkers 

; all over the world. After this, comes the great 
philosophical question of the architechtonic skill 
which has been exhibited by God in the creation 
and governance of the world, and which fills the 

aspirant with wonder and awe and a sense of 
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determination for the realisation of the ideal to 
which it points. This would be probably the 
cosmo-teleological approach to the determination 
of the nature of God. After this philosophical 
approach, we have to tackle the ethical approach 
also, especially from the side of the relationship 
of works to recompense. These questions have 
received the highest priority from philosophers 
and moralists, especially from Kant. After this 
philosophical and ethical approach, we have to con- 
sider the question of sin, whose existence we find in 
the lives of men and in’Society. Those, who want 
to evolve an incentive to spiritual life through the 
consideration of sin, are necessarily prompted to 


seek thenceforth a life which will be for ever | 


beyond its pale. After the consideration of sin, 
come the questions of old age and death, which 
are very peremptory considerations, very positive 
facts, which lead a man Godward. Immediately 
after the question of death, we stand face to face 
with the questions of transmigration and metem- 
psychosis, a determination of the nature of which, 
in Nachiketian fashion, also prompts us to pursue 
the spiritual ideal. The last incentive we shall 
discuss in the present chapter is the incentive of 
helplessness in life’s experience, which will instil 
‘into the mind of man the conception of a Power 
altogether beyond the range of his own impotent 
reflection. A consideration of all these incentives 


, 
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may throw a gleam of light before the eye of the 
spiritual seeker, and he may find that unless he 
resigns himself completely to the will of this 
Omnipotent Being, it may not be possible for him 
to pursue the spiritual path steadfastly, courageous- 
ly and successfully. 

=et"Tiusion, Blindness and Sleep.— Coming 
to a detailed treatment of the incentives, we 
shall first discuss the. question of illusionism 
as an incentive to spiritual life. Now, illusion 
is a simple word and has been made great 
use of by the Vedantic writers. What it fully 
implies, what its ultimate nature is, whether it 
may be justified in the last resort or not, are 
questions which we may not discuss here, but 
must leave to the Vedantists and Philosophers all 
over the world. We shall first discuss how Surdas 
deals with the question of illusion in his famous 
song ad @ ara seam. If we analyse the song, we 
shall see that there are six ideas which Surdas 
stresses: sensuality, greed, pursuit of vanities, 
illusionism proper, loss of God, and subjection to 
death. Now, Surdas is a poet of great analogical 
imagination, and uses very powerful and appro- 
priate analogies from facts of every-day experience 
to fix these ideas firmly in our mind. “I was 
inextricably caught up,” he says in the first place, 
“likea fly in the honey of insatiable sensual desires.” 
With all its effort, the fly cannot get out of the 
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honey, when it is once caught in the sticky juice. 
“Like a monkey”, again, says Surdas, “I danced in 
every quadrivial for a few grains of corn at 
the behest of my master-juggler, showing my 
covetousness and greed for the most trivial things 
in life. My next fault has been the pursuit of 
vanities. I have been verily in the position of a 
parrot, which is attracted by the beauty of the 
Shalmali fruit, and when it goes and pecks at the 
fruit, the soft cotton flies away, and it is left with 
a mere void. Like a deer, again, I have gone in 
pursuit of vain mirages. Not having known the ' 
real nature of a mirage as due to refraction of the 
Sun’s rays through different densities of hot air, I 
pursued the mirage in the hope that it would give 
me water, but it was not able to quench my 
thirst. If I had taken a scientific view of things, 
I might not have pursued such a vain mirage. As 
a consequence of my pursuit of vanities, I lost 
my diamond in the very centre of my house: gt 
arr at ata warat. God was the diamond and my 
heart ( géa ) was the centre of the house I was liv- 
ing in, and my great misfortune was that I was 
not able to know that there was that diamond 
inside me. Also, it was because I could not find 
God inside me that I deliberately made myself a 
morsel in the mouth of the Boa of Death. The big 
Boa is ready to engulf every creature that goes 
near its opened mouth, and it was no wonder that 
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I was devoured and digested by the big Boa.” It 
was thus, says Surdas, that I have fallen a prey 
to illusion after illusion during the whole of my 
earthly career, 

As Surdas stresses the conception of illusio- 
nism to prove the futility of a man’s effort to 
search out the Real in the world, Kabir in his 
famous song fg aqaral aa aT aur is stressing the 
conception of blindness. We are reminded of the 
Seventh Book of Plato’s Republic, wherein Plato 
says that those who have their faces turned 
towards the wall are blind to the existence of 
Reality, while he alone, who has the power to 
escape out of the cave and look out in the sun, 
can know what Reality is. In the poem under 
consideration, Kabir advances five different ideas 
. to enable us to escape from the clutches of blind- 
' ness, namely, self-control, self-abnegation, tran- 
| scendence of intellect, search of the pathway, and 
. the grace of God to crown all self-effort. In fact, 
Kabir’s poem aa a1 ae might be taken to be 
almost an epitome of spiritual life. A skilled horse- 
man riding an unruly horse might suffer a fall 
at any moment, says Kabir. He uses his famous 
analogy of water and wind to designate the horse 
and the horseman; also, body and mind are to 
him in the same relationship. The Bhagavadgita 
has also compared mind to wind in the famous | 


verse : 


a 
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asae fg aa: Soo safe awag FeA I 
aeate frag wea aaa FErHTA Ul 
Kabir likewise points out that an uncontrolled 
mind riding an unruly body might cause a danger- 
ous fall at any moment. A second characteristic, 
which is required for the search of the Real 
according to Kabir, is the virtue of absolute self- 
abnegation. Naked we come into this world, he 
says, and naked we pass away : wa agit aTfth arar. 
The loin-cloth is merely a temporary vesture. It is 
only he, who can rid his mind of all sense of 
possession, that can rise to the sense of the Real. The 
third characteristic is the transcendence of intellect, 
Howsoever powerful the lamp a blind man may 
carry in his hand, he will never be able to search 
out what he desires. A greater instrument than 
that of intellect is required to search out a higher 
faculty which might give us the vision of the 
Real. Fourthly, says Kabir, like Jnaneshwar also, 
( Vide the last paragraph of this chapter ) “‘in this 
miserable world, which may well be compared to 
a forest in conflagration, the fool rushes hither 
and thither without finding a clue to get out of it.” 
What is this clue? That is the secret of the spiritual 
life. Unless one possesses the clue, one might not 
‘know what the way out might be. Finally, how- 
soever powerful the effort a man might make, if 
nature and destiny conspire against him, he will 
find himself helpless before them, and nothing can 
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rescue him except the grace of God. An oarsman, 
plying his boat in a torrential midstream, will be 
in a dangerous predicament, from which nothing 
can rescue him except the grace and power of 
God. Many times during the life of a man he finds 
all his efforts of no avail. It is in such a plight 
that he must call upon God to rescue him from 
the dangerous situations in which he might be 
placed. In this way alone could he escape from 
his blindness into the light of the Real. 

The incentive, which the poet Krishnanand 
has in view in his poem warfet ate g aaa in seck- 
ing the Real in a world of unreality, is the incentive 
of freedom from sleep. We are all sleeping in this 
world, says Krishnanand, even though we scem to 
be awake. The poet wants us not to sleep to the 
extent of being unconscious; for, who knows 
whether, pilgrims as we are, we may not be 
attacked by robbers, and thus lose all the capital 
which we may have brought? The poet tells us 
that we have brought a great capital with us 
while coming into the world — by capital, he means 
the spiritual capital. It is questionable whether 
every man is conscious of the spiritual capital which 
hehas brought with him. It is customary to suppose 
that we do bring such a capital with us, but its 
nature nobody is able to define. It is too much 
to believe that a child can have a vision of God in 
the mother’s womb, or cry ats ag in order to 
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show its identity with its maker. It is wonderful 
that a child, having had a vision of God in the 
mother’s womb, might come out entirely un- 
conscious of that vision in a few months’ time. 
The story of Parikshit, as the derivation. of the 
word itself shows, that he was seeing God all 
around himself in his mother’s womb, protecting 
him with His mighty disc from the treacherous 
missiles of the enemy, is a story more for mytho- 
logy than for history or experience. 

We have referred above in Krishnanand to 
the possibility of the pilgrim being attacked dur- 
ing his unconscious sleep by robbers. In a 
celebrated passage of his Pilgrim’s Progress, 
Bunyan is also bewailing his habit of sleeping into 
his mind, cursing his sinful sleep, and saying that 
during that state he might be attacked by doleful 
creatures also. “‘ O wretched man that I am’’, he 
says, “that I should so indulge the flesh, as to use 
that rest for ease to my flesh, which the Lord of 
the hill hath erected only for the relicf of the 
spirits of pilgrims. Oh thou sinful sleep! how, for 
thy sake, am I like to be benighted in my journey, 
I must hear the noise of doleful creatures ranging 
in the night for their prey, and if they should 
meet with me in the dark, how should I shift 
them ? How should I escape being by them torn 
to pieces ?”’ Krishnanand’s criticism of sleep, 
which he regards as a state of pseudo-happiness, is 

a 
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exactly like the criticism which Bunyan passes 
upon sleep. The robbers of Krishnanand and the 
doleful creatures of Bunyan might verily be our 
tumultuous and turbulent passions. 

Krishnanand further tells us that we have 
come into this world for buying and _ selling 
merchandise — he means spiritual merchandise — 
but we have not been successful in our transaction : 


fra aret al FT X Bat 
att ag we BL AT TAT 
met Tet aHRTA 
This reminds us of the celebrated passage in 
Pythagoras, in which he speaks of the three kinds 
of vocation being open to us. In this fair of 
life, he says, some people come to buy and sell. 
These are the economists. Others come to engage 
themselves in games. These are the politicians. 
Still others come simply to look on ( theorein ). 
These are the philosophers. What is the use of 
coming into this world if we are not able to visual- 
ise God? Bacon has also lent his support to this 
doctrine of Pythagoras saying that in this mortal 
fair, our only profit should be God. Everything, in 
other words, except the pursuit of God is a vanity. 
Finally, Krishnanand tells us that our proper 
business here below is to go back to our Maker in 
the.same pure condition in which we came. ‘“Trail- 
ing clouds of glory do we come from God, who is 
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our Home”. Let us similarly go back to our 
Home as trailing clouds of glory. Is it not wonder- 
ful that this poet Krishnanand, who is not much 
known to fame, should remind us of some of the 
brilliant thoughts of Bunyan, Pythagoras and 
Wordsworth ? 


2. The philosophical and the ethical impe- 
tus :—After a consideration of the incentives of 
illusion, blindness and sleep, let us now proceed 
to the philosophical and ethical approach to the 
spiritual life. In a very celebrated poem in the 
Vinaya Patrika, 

Hara ae tare Hr afer? u 

we are told by Tulsidas that it is impossible to 
understand fully the architechtonic skill of the 
Creator. ““The way in which you have constructed 
the. world, O Creator,” says Tulsidas, “ passes 
beyond our comprehension. If we just look at 
the handi-work of God either in the macrocosm 
or in the microcosm, our imagination reels, and 
our mind remains enwrapped within itself ( aafa 
wag wa tfgt ), so that any philosophical discussion 
of Thy powers becomes impossible.”” The greatness 
of the work of God, in short, says Tulsidas, is in 
effable. In fact, this comes very near to the cosmo 
teleogical argument in Kant, viz. the contempla 
tion either of the cosmical process or of the end 
to which the whole creation moves. 
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In the second place, Tulsidas tells us that 
this ephemeral world is like a picture drawn by an 
artist without hands, and without colours, on a 
wall which does not exist. This evidently is a 
conglomeration of impossibilities. Students of 
philosophy know the familiar definition of philo- 

} sophy as the search by a blind man of a black cat 
; bin a dark place where it is not. So also in Plato 
we know that famous utterance in the Seventh 
Book of the Republic : an archer and no archer, 
aiming and not aiming, at a bird and 
no bird, sitting and not sitting, on a tree and 
no tree, killed it and did not kill it with an arrow 
and no arrow. These are evidently a plethora of 
contradictions. So, the artist without hands, paint- 
ing without colours on a wall which does not exist, 
in Tulsidas is exactly like these. But we might 
call the attention of our readers to other parallels, 
e. g. take the following famous verse from a great 
Kashmiri poet : 
PRITETTAATAATAT TTT | 
wit TE FoR Test uv 

This looks exactly like the prototype of Tulsidas’s 
utterance, or Tulsidas might have even derived it 
from Vidyaranya’s Panchadashi from the celebrat- 
ed chapter on Chitradip. This shows, incidentally, 

that Tulsidas was a great Sanskrit scholar also. 
Thirdly, we are told by Tulsidas how a croco- 
dile, ‘living in the waters of a mirage, swallows 
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without mouth all the animate and inanimate 
objects that go to partake of the water :. 


eae et aay af eTet 
Fat wT Of ate 
aaa-ela AY WAR AWAIT 
OTT HLT ST ATT 
An unreal cause might strike terror in the minds 
of the percipients, (4 aeq wft, ga oem afe aq Be ), 
and thus produce real effects. What great parallels 
' has this conception of Tulsidas in other religious 
and philosophical systems! For example, look at 
Shankaracharya. In the great Bhashya, which he 
has written on the Vedanta Sutras, he gives us an 
idea which is exactly like that of Tulsidas; or 
Tulsidas’s idea, we might say, is exactly like that 
of Shankaracharya. That may be a better way of 
putting it, because Shankaracharya was about six 
centuries earlier than Tulsidas. A thing might be 
unreal, but the effect might be real. Shankara- 
charya says that the waat might be unreal; but 
it might create a real terror in the mind of the 
man who will thus be taking to his heels. On the 
other hand, we are told by Shankaracharya in his 
aazaist how an unreal cause might produce a real 
and yet beneficial effect : 


act HATTee: safer: aa Tats 1 - 
* The Mantra, which a Guru may give to his disciple 
in a dream, may become real and fructuous during 
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his life, as it. did in the case of Tukaram. So, both 
from the side of bad effects and good effects, un- 
reality may lead to reality. We have thus seen 
that these great writers such as Plato, Vidyaranya» 
Shankaracharya and the Kashmiri Poet, in order 
to befool the understandings of people and to tell 
them of the limited power of their intellect, 
dwell on contradictions, and say it is not by 
intellectual endeavour alone that we can hope to 
reach the Absolute. 

' The next point in Tulsidas is a very philo- 
sophic one, and I think almost beyond the 
comprehension of a mere Hindi writer who is not 
conversant with Sanskritic philosophy. Tulsidas 
tells us we must transcend the considerations of 
reality, unreality and real unreality, Some people 
say that the world is real; others say that it is 
unreal; yet others say that it is both real and 
unreal : 

RIS FE VA AS Fe HS WTS saw He rd 1 
But Tulsidas says that he ‘has transcended all 
these delusions because he has realised the self : 
at amafg afeatt. It may be seen that we are prefer- 
ring the reading gefaera ofegt Af wa wT angie ofears 
to the reading gefaata afte difraa at amie afar 
According to the one, only he can transcend the 
three delusions who has realised the self; accord- 
ing to the other, unless we have transcended the 
three delusions we cannot realise the self. This 
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are the two things related — Transcendence of 
delusions and the Realisation of the self? Which is 
the cause and which is the effect? It may be 
said that the two are interdependent like the 
obverse and the reverse sides of the same coin, 
that neither could be achieved without the other, 
and that, if at all, the two are achieved simul- 
taneously. If we were, however, to choose between 
the two alternatives, we would rather say that he 
who has realised the self will alone be able to 
transcend the delusions and nobody else. 

Those, however, who have been technical 
students of the Vedanta Sutras know that this 
three-fold distinction cf reality, unreality and real 
unreality has a firm grounding in the Vedantic 
systems. Reality was aimed at by Ramanuja, 
unreality by Shankaracharya, and real unreality 
by Nimbarka. Many great scholars have spent 
their brains on the correct interpretation of the 
Sutra of Badarayana afepresat and discussed ad 
nauseam whether the serpent is real, or the coil is 
real, or both the serpent and the coil are equally 
real. All these doctrines Tulsidas sets aside and 
preaches a doctrine of Self-realisation. 

Let us now proceed to consider a song from 
Surdas which gives us the ethical approach to the 
spiritual life : sa aff greed daerx. The Gopis here 
are addressing Uddhava or Krishna, they do not 
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know whom. Literally, the song seems to be 
addressed to Uddhava, really, it is addressed to 
Krishna. In fact, their minds were so confounded 
by the devotion they bore to Krishna that they 
could not distinguish between Uddhava and his 
Master; and they wanted to accuse Krishna of 
certain things which imply an incentive to spiri- 
tual life which we shall explain just now. “In the 
first place,” the Gopis say, “O Uddhava, you are 
cutting down mango trees and planting prickly 
thorns. Wherever there is sandle-wood to be 
found, you are consigning it to flames. Good things 
you despise, and bad things you encourage. You 
are rehabilitating the thieves, and making the good 
people run away, and you place reliance on those 
who bear tales to you: It aaa we waTaa, Aeft 
#l usar. We cannot understand your three- 
fold manner, O Uddhava, namely, sai, #eit 
and zt. ‘None of these can we understand 
in your case.” So, we have to come to the conclu- 
sion, say the Gopis, thy Court, thy Assembly 
Hall, is merely chaotic: aedz. eae. “The good 
people are punished and the bad people prosper” — 
that is what in a sense the Gopis have said to 
Uddhava or Krishna. In Maharashtra, there was 
another poet, named Tatyaji, who has said the 
same thing. One does not know whether he knew 
the song of the Gopis. He is, in a sense, re-echoing 
the very words of the Gopis. ; 
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araitat aat oS 1 Prarfeal at cleat ae un 
SRY HT EAA as | geTaTHy Afar fais u 
dana Frast 1 oftaar at fara TST 1 
fears oT aHs ast 1 ararsitat tat arth S 
HMAT THRE tt 
‘(Liberal donors are put into prison, and beggars 
are placed on the throne. Chaste women fall into 
adversity, and courtesans ascend to the heaven.” 
Tatyaji says, “Verily, thy world-court is only full 
of anarchy.’ What is the philosophic consequence 
of this ?—that perturbed the intellect of such a great 
German philosopher like Kant ? Kant, who in his 
First Critique, the Critique of Pure Reason, could 
not. by any intellectual arguments prove the 
existence of God, has discovered a very suitable 
argument in the second Critique, the Critique of 
Practical Reason, where he founds his proof of 
God upon this disparity between desert and fruit. 
Good people suffer in the world, and bad people 
prosper. How is an adjustment to be made 
between desert and fruit, asks Kant? He gives 
two answers. In the first place, he says, we have 
to posit an immortal life-a long life —- through the 
course of which, the good people, who have suffered 
in this life, might be rewarded in a later; and the 
bad, who have been prosperous in this life, might 
receive due punishment. So this mal-adjustment 
in the world implies, says Kant, the proof of im- 
mortal life. Second, it requires a Judge who is to 
3 f 
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adjust the desert to fruit. That great Judge is 
God. Itisonly God who can adjust works to 
fruits. So, this proof of God, which is known as 
the moral proof, is very famous in the History of 
Philosophy. In the last Critique, namely, the 
Critique of Judgment, Kant comes to the teleo- 
logical proof, which is next to this moral proof, 
but this moral proof stands highest in the case of 
Kant. According to Kant, this discrepancy between 
desert and fruit leads, on the one hand, to the proof 
of an immortal life, and, on the other, to the proof 
of God; but in our case, who are discussing the 
Nature of Spiritual life, how does it affect us? Is 
it not our concern, as members of the Spiritual 
world, so to feel and pray within ourselves that 
Providence may bring about an adjustment 
between merit and reward? If these are not 
righted, as we may see in the world, will it not be 
our spiritual endeavour so to will, that they are 
righted here and now? At least, the endeavour 
will inspire us with a strong spiritual impulse for 
bringing about this very necessary desired adjust- 
ment. 

3. Consciousness of sin :—Let us now pass 
on to the next incentive to spiritual life, namely 
that drawn from a consciousness of sin. In the 
case of sin, there seem to be three typical atti- 
tudes, namely those, for example of Surdas, 
Duryodhana and Indra. The first attitude is the 
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recognition of the responsibility of the Self, the 
second is that of vicarious responsibility on Nature, 
Society or God, and the third, the attitude to sin 
as a propaeduetic to spiritual life. 

(1) The first attitude is exhibited by Surdas 
and Virgil. Surdas tells in a pitiful mood : att sy 
act faxa at ort. “Ihave seen, I have heard, 
I have known, and yet I have not been able to 
extricate myself from evil” : 2aq gaa ad aaa at 
as 7 ara art. The noteworthy feature about this 
attitude is that Surdas does not shake off his 
responsibility. Similar is case with Virgil. He 
says, “‘Isee the vetter but follow the worse:” 
“Video meliors proboque, deteriora sequor.”’ It is 
really a great attitude. A question, which inciden- 
tally arises in this connection, is the relation of 
self-effort to the Grace of Cod. Surdas knows that 
he is lacking in sufficient power of effort : <q 4 sta 
PIS-TAL; Wed weal war, and therefore he asks 
for the Grace of God which alone can fill the’ 
deficiencies of self-effort. 

(2) The second attitude to sin is that of 
vicarious responsibility exhibited by Duryodhana 
and Richard III. Duryodhana throws the res- 
ponsibility of his bad actions on God. Take the 
following verse from the Pandava Gita : 

amife at ta FX safe: aaa aa Ft fra: 
arte aaa gfe feada, war fagadisfer gar pith 
This is as much as to say, that a man may commit 
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sins, and throw the responsibility on God who is 
the maker of all things. Such an attitude to sin is 
absolutely irresponsible. It is only a facile way of 
escaping from one’s own. sins. This vicarious 
doctrine may take the shape of throwing the 
responsibility either on Nature, or on Society or on 
God. It is Nature which compels me to do bad 
actions, says Richard III. It is on account of the 
influence of Society, says another. It is God who 
makes me do all evil deeds, says Duryodhana. 
The real attitude of Duryodhana, however, is not 
simply that of throwing the responsibility on God, 
but that of giving a despising and defiant challenge 
to the power of God. Similar was the attitude of 
Richard III, so far as Nature was concerned. 
“Nature has sent me mis-shapen and before my 
time into the world, so that dogs bark at me 
when I halt by them. Therefore, it will be my 
endeavour to take vengeance upon Nature for this 
act of cruelty.”’.. This is the second attitude to sin, 
as exhibited by Richard III and Duryodhana. 

(3) The third attitude would be that exhibit- 
ed by Indra and Augustine. This attitude does 
recognise the compelling power of sin, but utilises 
the sin for rising into a life of spirit. “Had I not 
sinned,” says Indra, “I would not have had that 
superb attitude of devotion to Rama, which other 
gods are jealous of in my case.” Augustine also 
rises from a life of sin to a life of great spiritual 
achievement. This third attitude, therefore, con- 
cerns itself with the phenomenon of a rebound 
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from a life of sin into a life of spirit. This we shall 
consider in the song that follows. 

It looks surprising, indeed, that a conscious- 
ness or a memory of our sins might lead us to a | 
spiritual and holy life, and yet it did so in the case © 
of Indra, as Tulsidas points out in his song at 
ured aan. Tulsidas begins by taking illustra- 
tions of four different deities—Shankara, Brahma, 
Kartikeya and Indra, and then passes on to the 
whole legion of the gods, in reference to their 
cortemplation of Indra’s glory. Tulsidas begins 
by considering the case of Shankara. Shankara 
had no axe to grind. His salvation came from 
_ Rama, and therefore he was full of love in looking 
at the ‘Chabi’ of Rama, and he drank of the 
beauty of Rama with fifteen eyes (5x3, T4qa 
and faqat ). Unfortunately, the third eye burns. 
But it did not and could not do so in the case of 
Rama. Brahma enjoyed the beauty of Rama with 
e:'ght eyes only (4x2, ag#a). But he repented 
that he had lost one of his heads, otherwise he 
could have enjoyed the ‘Chabi’ of Rama with ten 
eyes, instead of 8. One of his heads was cut off on 
account of his misdeeds. So, he enjoyed God with 
8 eyes only with a sense of repentance. Kartikeya, 
who followed, and who is known as Shadanana, 
had six faces, and he enjoyed the ‘Chabi’ of Rama 
with twelve eyes, which, Tulsidas says, iff one and 
a half times the number of eyes of Brahma 
(sagarat). So, he was very elated. There was the 
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further reason for his joy because Kartikeya was a 
life-long Kumar, and Rama was a Kumar till that 
time. So, he took a particular pleasure in 
enjoying the ‘Chabi’ of Rama. And finally, we 
come to the case of Indra. Indra enjoyed the 
‘Chabi’ of Rama with a thousand eyes. He had to 
thank his very sins, which led him to his great 
enjoyment of the form of God with a thousand 
eyes, instead either with fifteen, eight, or twelve. 
He was an afgearm, which expression is interpre- 
ted in the Vedas as equivalent to the Sun, who, 
being the paramour of Night, hides her face by 
day (afgeat); but, mythologically speaking, one 
might understand Indra as having had a thousand 
holes in his body on account of his most culpable 
sensuality. Now, Indra thanks himself for his 
previous sins because they enabled him to enjoy 
the ‘Chabi’ of Rama with a thousand holes or eyes 
in his body. And lastly, there was that host of 
gods who were jealous of Indra. “Oh, he is 
enjoying the beauty of Rama,” they said, “ with 
a thousand eyes; we cannot enjoy it even with 
two.” There is a peculiar Bhojpuri word which 
Tulsidas uses in this connection ( faerét ), which 
means either praising, or being jealous. The gods 
either praised Indra or became jealous of him. 
Now, if we were to analyse psychologically the 
different emotions exhibited by all these great 
deities while enjoying the ‘Chabi’ of Rama, we can 
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see, in the first p'ace, the psychological attitude 
of Shankara was that of love; in the case of 
Brahma, it was repentance; in the case of Karti- 
keya, it was elation; in the case of Indra, it was 
gratefulness; and lastly, in the case of the 
gods, it was either jealousy or praise. So, 
all these psychological emotions have been 
brought out by Tulsidas in that simple incident of 
the gods looking at the ‘Chabi’ of Rama, as well 
as in his emphasis on Indra enjoying the beauty 
of Rama more than any other god or gods. That 
does not mean that we should lead a life of sin; 
that does not mean that. The story might have 
been either a historical or a merely allegorical 
anecdote. A consciousness of our own sins might 
also enable us to realise God, as it did in the case 
of Augustine. Augustine led a very sinful life in 
the beginning, and so his mother Monica went to 
her teacher, St. Ambrose, and asked him in what 
way her son could be saved, and she began to 
shed tears. Then, St. Ambrose replied, ‘‘ Weep not 
my Sister; the child of these holy tears shall 
never perish.”” And we know that St. Augustine 
became the second founder of Christianity. 
Having led a life of sin in the beginning, he later 
became one of the great Saints of the world. So, . 
even a consciousness of our own sins, provided 
we mend our ways and never return to the bad 
life again, provided we go forward courageously | 
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on the path of virtue, then, that consciousness 
will serve as a sure incentive to the consummation 
of our spiritual life. 

4. Old age and Death:—After sin, comes the 
question of old age and death. Considerations of 
_ old age and death have always remained a power- 
ful incentive towards spiritual life. Tulsidas gives 
an excellent illustration of the ‘tquraifaasreare’ in 
his famous description of old age in the song A¥at 
Gam Ruta. This description can be divided, 
for convenience sake, into four parts : 

(1) “In general”, says Tulsidas, “‘ My body 
has become utterly exhausted, and I have lost all 
my vitality. All colour has disappeared from my 
face; my hair, which have been my companions 
from my very birth, have now become ripe; also 
I feel no shame in either sitting or walking naked.” 

(2) Then, Tulsidas goes on to discuss how 
the sensory organs have become powerless. “Light 
has disappeared from my eyes, and my ears are 
refusing to hear sounds and words; my throat has 
been covered with phlegm and has become at baal 
to paresis and bile.” 

(3) As regards motor organs, Tulsidas tells 
us, “My hands are suffering from continuous tre- 
mor, my teeth are either broken or have disappear- 
ed. My mouth cannot give. out understandable 
words; unable to utter words, I call even my son 
by beckoning to him with my hand.” 
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(4) Finally, ‘‘ as the conclusion of all my 
physical and mental discomfiture, ”’ says Tulsidas, 
“my dear relatives and even my wife are turning 
me out of my own house. Even this has not pre- 
vented me from my personal attachment to them, 
As dark spots must remain the constant posses- 
sions of the Moon, so ‘I and mine’ have 
remained my constant possessions. Therefore, I 
surrender myself to Thee, O Lord, in the hope 
that that alone might enable me to extricate my- 
self from thraldom to sense. ”’ 

After the question of old age, let us now 
proceed to a very poetic description of the effects 
of death by Prabhudas, in his poem aat aa afwat 2. 
*‘Why dost thou forget”, he asks, ‘“‘that thou hast 
to mingle with dust some day ? Dust thou art, and’ 
to dust thou shalt have to return. Thou art gaily 
strutting in the gardens with a flower in your 
turban; but when the God of Death will pounce 
upon you, you will lose all your gaiety and cease 
to leap on all fours.”” This reminds us of the 
famous description by Kalidasa of a deer which, 
when pursued by King Dushyanta, ceased to leap 
gaily, and in terror seemed to move more in the 
air than upon earth : 

wealercaacafeata agat erareat carta | 
‘So long as there are the wick and the oil in the 
lamp,” continues Prabhudas, “the lamp glitters 
with brilliant luminosity; but as soon as the wick 
4 
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or the oil is finished, people will say ‘take it away, 
take it away; we have no use for it any longer’.”” 
“The house-wife,’’ the Poet tells us further, 
“weeps in streams. ‘My mate has forsaken me 
for ever’ she cries. Prabhudas gets up and says, 
“Weep no longer, my sister, God has joined and 
God has separated.’”” This is a sort of an eschato- 
logical optimism, for which the ordinary layman 
can have little value. 

We shall now proceed to discuss how in Sur- 
das a philosophic contemplation on death becomes 
a powerful incentive to the spiritual life. Many 
philosophers of antiquity, like the Stoics, made a 
continuous use of it. Even the Epicureans tell 
us not to be afraid of Death; for they say 
“When we are, Death is not; and when Death is, 
we are not.” St. Paul, the great Christian apostle, 
used to say “I die daily”. This is as much as to 
say, that only when we keep the fact of death 
every moment before us we may be en- 
couraged to devote continuous attention to the 
spiritual life. There isa famous poem in Surdas 
( a1 fet wt ae Bfs Hs), in which he tells usina 
didactic manner how this contemplation on 
death might be achieved. In the ordinary course 
of nature, when we look ata tree, we find that 
when the foliage of the tree has fallen down, then 
the bird which used to sit on it flies away. Surdas 
reverses this relation, and tells us by a. sort of 
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fariarsare that the bird flies away, and then the 
foliage of the tree falls down. Surdas has in mind 
the crumbling down of all sensations, affections, 
and passions as soon as the self has flown away. 
The reason for contrary experiences in nature and 
in man is evidently that, while in the latter case 
the connection between the bird and the foliage is 
organic, that in the former it is only accidental. 
In the case of the tree, the bird comes and per- 
ches on the tree, as if the tree is external to it. In 
the case of a human being, the bird, which is 
perching on the tree of the human body, makes 
the tree its organic vesture. This organic connec- 
tion between the soul and the body might well be 
seen in the appearance of heat lingering in the 
body-cells even after the soul has departed and 
the man is dead. This of course occurs in the case 
of an old man, say a father; but in the case of a 
young child, Surdas tells us further, the lustre 
and colour of the body of the child, whom one 
had fondly loved in life, depart in addition, thus 
adding a poignant note to our contemplation on 
the ravages of death in general : 
HE ag atx, wet ae ara, He treq faa FT 

**Let not the Dehi take pride’, says Surdas, by a 
sort of a malapropism—for Surdas wants to use 
the word ‘Dehi’ in the sense of ‘Deha’ — “let not 
the body make you proud, O arrogant man; your 
only destiny is to fall an easy prey to jackals, 
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crows ‘and vultures ( eax art fra az ). If it does © 
not become a coveted mouthful to these creatures, 
its next destiny would be either to be putrified, or 
be reduced to worms, or be turned into ashes and 
mingled with dust.” Surdas, therefore, warns us 
to take thought that this contemplation on death 
should make one think early enough about turn: 
"ing the body to its -proper use, long before the 
\ bird has flown away. 


Surdas also adds a psychological steno. to 
this physical contemplation on the state of the 
body after death. ‘‘ Those whom you have loved 
in life”, says Surdas, “ will begin to despise you 
as soon as you are dead. Others will be afraid of 
you, lest you might be turned into a ghost, catch 
hold of thém and devour them. In either case, 
your relatives will insist upon your body being 
turned out' of the house immediately after your 
death. Your sons, whom you had reared with so 
much affection through your life, and with fervent 
prayers to gods and goddesses for their welfare, 
will break your cranium with a bamboo stick 
when your body has been burnt, and throw the 
pieces to the four winds, lest a future grave- 
digger might catch hold of them and inspire a 
philosophic Hamlet to ponder as to whether the 
cranium belonged to a politician, alawyer or a 
jester. It is time for you to think, therefore, 
O foolish man, and to seek the company of the 
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Saints, for it is only in their company that you will 
get something which will be worth your while. It is 
from them that you might learn to turn your own 
body and mind to their proper spiritual use.” 
Surdas repents that he has wasted a very valuablo 
life without attaining to God ! 


5. Transmigration and Metempsychosis :— 
After the questions of old age and death, the next 
incentives to attract the attention of the seeker — 
are the questions of transmigration and metem- 
psychosis. What happens to the soul of a man 
after it leaves the human body? That is the 
question which has taxed the brains of many 
philosophers and psychologists all the world 
over. The Christians and Mohamedans would 
deny transmigration. But the Buddhists and 
Hindus would assert it. The whole question turns 
‘upon what logical and empirical evidence is forth- 
coming to justify this doctrine. Kabir makes the 
following statement in this connection. Those 
who have gone from the world neither return to 
the world, nor send any message: a a ay agfe afe 
amg, qa ag da. There are two points in this 
statement. In the first place, Kabir wants to say 
that those who have departed from the world will 
not return to it. In the second place, he tells us, 
it is not possible for them to send any message 
from where they have gone. The second point is 
easy enough. It definitely betokens Kabir’s dis- 
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belief in either the planchette or psychical research. 
The first point is somewhat questionable. What 
does Kabir mean when he says that those who 
have gone from the world do not return to it? 
Are we to understand that he disbelieves trans- 
migration, as he was born a Mohamedan ? It is 
likely that people might suppose from Kabir’s 
statement that he did not believe in transmigra- 
tion, Considering the utterances of Kabir in the 
whole poem, this would not be a correct inter- 
pretation, What Kabir means is that those who 
have gone from the world do not return to it in 
the same capacity, or as the same individuals. 
Otherwise, what justification would there be for 
the statement, which he makes immediately after 
this, namely, ‘uft aft sam ad wth ¢ aa fac usa’? 
Even the Gods, Brahma, Vishnu and Mahesh, 
have to take on birth after birth and thus belong 
to the whirling community. Immediately after 
this, Kabir makes a still more precise and compre- 
hensive statement, from which it would be 
understood that he does believe in transmigration. 
Look at the statement he makes indicating a 
perpetual round of births and deaths for every 
creature that is born in the world. He says, ‘“‘ Gods 
and Sages, spiritual teachers and saints; Yogins, 
itinerants and ascetics, naked Fakirs, tuft-haired 
men, shavelings, and doctors of letters; denizens of 
the upper, nether and other worlds; philosophers, 
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artists, politicians and poets; kings and paupers; 
those who call out Adesh, and mendicants in 
variegated costumes roaming the earth in batches — 
everyone who is born in the world keeps on making 
a perpetual round of births and deaths.” It would 
be very interesting to compare the above list with 
a similar list from Ramdas (Dasabodha III-9 ), 
which includes almost all the above categories of 
personalities, along with a few new ones such as 
“warriors and orators, doctors and magicians, 
clergymen and croesuses, poets and philologists, 
logicians and disputationists,” to all of whom, the 
God of Death shows absolute impartiality in 
attacking all equally. 

Kabir believes not merely in transmigration, 
but also in metempsychosis. Transmigration im- 
plies only the process of a soul’s passage from the 
body, but metempsychosis further implies the 
taking on of another body after the passage. 
Kabir believes definitely in metempsychosis. He 
tells us, in a poem of surpassing irony and humour, 
reality and pathos, ethical and philosophical reflec- 
tion—feara wa waa fart ga ¢zi—how a man may take 
on birth after birth when he leaves his physical 
body. Kabir enumerates seven stages in this 
process of metempsychosis, almost as vividly as 
Shakespeare has done in the case of the Seven 
Stages of man’s life in “‘ As you like it”. 

There are Seven possibilities which Kabir 
predicates for the soul after the death of the body. 
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With a rearrangement, the possibilities may be 
said to belong to (1) the Eschatological realm — 
ghost; (2) Ornithological realm - crow and parrot; 
(3) the Intermediate realm ( between the bird and 
the animal, in the sense that it flies like a bird and 
moves like an animal )- monkey; and (4) the 
Biological realm —-ox, ass and camel. These com- 
plete the seven possibilities in which a man might 
be born after death. This does not, however, 
mean that all the categories of post-existence are 
exhausted. Kabir is selecting only these seven for 
illustration sake. The possibilities have been so 
vividly described by Kabir that we cannot do 
better than describe them in his own words :— 

1, “After death you may be turned into a 
ghost,” says Kabir, “and in that state of .exis- 
tence you will get only as little water as might 
suffice to cover the tip of a needle, and therefore 
you will have to ‘die’ of unquenchable thirst.” 
We have only to imagine what the ‘death’ of a 
‘ghost’ might mean. 

2. “You may be next born as a crow 80 
closely associated with a ghost or a departed 
spirit. Croaking and screeching all the while, you 
will fly and sit on putrid matter and take delight 
in plunging your beak deep into the filth.” 

3. “Then you may be born as a parrot, and, 
according to the wont of that species, take resort 
to some garden or other, and when the hawk will 
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hover in a circle over your head, in terror you 
will drop down, pinionless, fluttering through 
mid-air.” 

4. ‘ You may next be born as the monkey 
of a juggler. Dancing to the motions of his baton, 
you will spread out your hands for alms before 
high and low, not being fortunate to get even a 
grain of corn.” 

After the death of a monkey, says Kabir, three 
more possibilities will open out before you— those 
of an ox, an ass and a camel. 

5. ‘ You may be born as an ox in an oil+ 
man’s house, and, with your eyes blinded with 
leather-flaps, you will be required to move 
hundreds of miles inside the house without being 
able to plant even a step outside it.” In this 
connection, those who are conversant with either 
Greek or Indian philosophy might know that 
Pythagoras said he was born an ox in one of his 
former lives. Also Jayatirtha was regarded to 
have been born the ox of his master Shri Madhva- 
charya in a former life, carrying on his back the 
philosophical manuscripts of his Master, which 
ultimately gave him the ability to comment on 
his great works. , 

6. “Next,” says Kabir, “ you may be born 
as an ass in a washerman’s house, and will not be 
lucky to get even thorny grass to eat. He will 
place a heavy load on you and himself ride on 
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you, in addition, and you will have to carry 
both to the bank of a river ”’. 

7. “Finally, your birth will be that of a 
camel, and you will be required to carry an im- 
measurably heavy weight on your back. At the 
end, you will not be able to get up when you 
have once sat down, and, continuously scraping 
and scratching on the ground, you will have to 
give up the ghost.”” Those who have seen the 
Unta-khana at Allahabad near the MHarijan 
Ashram can well bear testimony to this fact. In 
this connection, it is humorous to recall that an 
English friend of the present writer, a philosopher 
to boot, had come to Allahabad in connection 
with some University work, and while the present 
writer was taking him in his car round the city, 
he saw some camels on the streets and said that 
the most peculiar feature of Allahabad was the 
presence of so many camels. 


Kabir deduces the following conclusion from 
the above account of the seven lives. ‘If you do 
not look out for, and avail yourself of, the ever- 
lasting Name of God (aqam)” says Kalbir, “you will 
have to repent deeply within yourself and descend 
by the downward ladder to the lowest rung of 
perdition.” ‘ 

It is important to remember that this — 
poem on metem-psychosis might be a poem to tell 
us that suffering also might be one of the powerful 
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incentives to spiritual life. Of course, suffering is 
involved in metem-psychosis but it can also stand 
as an independent argument. 

SaUrwg@q gage | Fefaqars Taser | 

aft va afrard aret 1 garatay i says Ramdas. 

gaaaifamasaara aeaaras edt says the Samkhya 
philosopher. 

ary Graret Ft Gee 1 aa Tey wr Hes | fat Fas 
wafer 1 greta at aes u says Jnaneshwar. 

From such- like utterances we can abil well 


spiritual life. 

6. Helplessness in Life's experience.— ‘he 
last incentive to spiritual life we may consider iti ' \ 
this Chapter is the attitude of helplessness before | 
an inscrutable Power which guides the destinies | 
of the world. This inscrutability might take any of © 
the following four forms. Hither, it might concern 
itself with the indeterminateness of the power as 
such, and its consequent unpredictability and in- 
calculability. This would be a reasonably scientific 
attitude. But it may also assume the metaphysi- 
cal shape of a, belief in fatalism, and may result in 
an unpurposive view of the universe. Even some 
of the great politicians sometimes express their 
belief in such a power, and call it fate. A third 
alternative might take the shape of @ belief in a 
world-order or what the Stoics call ‘ Nature’ and 
may result in some such utterance ag sy All that 
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is good to Thee, Oh Nature, is also good to me.” 
A fourth might be a man’s modest attitude — that 
of resignation or humility or submission to the 
will of God. Under this last head we shall, in a 
later Chapter, come to a poem from a Hindi saint 
who has expressed his idea in the famous lines 
Ha St Tart ast ga sry TAs fra. 

In the famous song of Kabir — ava afa 2% aig 
zt, we have been supplied with a number of 
illustrations to support this contention of the 
inscrutability of the unseen power. Kabir first 
tells us how the great sage Vashistha, with all his 
knowledge of the heavenly bodies, could not find 
out a suitable stellar conjuction for the corona- 
tion of Rama. What we find is, says Kabir, that 
Dasharatha died before the coronation took place, 
Rama was banished to the forest by his step- 
mother and Sita was later kidnapped by the 
Demon King. The course of events in history, says 
Kabir, is beyond any astronomical or scientific 
calculations. 

The second illustration he gives is that of the 
famous king Nriga. It was customary to suppose 
that whoever gave a cow in charity was lifted to 
the heavens on account of the merit he had earn- 
ed. In the case of Nriga, however, in spite of his 
having given crores of cows in charity, he had 
ultimately to be born as an ever-nodding lizard, 
because, once upon a time, he was obliged to nod 
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his head when the question was put to him as to 
whether the cow he was offering in charity was 
not the one he had already given away before: 

Up at Ht Ba fas aT a AT SH TT | 

alfe at car aT atest At WT HT IT 

The illustration which has been given by 
Surdas in the song: earfafy Fa afe ofa AT 1 which 
is very similar to that of Kabir, tells us how God 
very often reconciles himself with the wrong 
course of events, Prahlad disobeyed his tather. 
Disobedience is a crime. The crime led Prahlad to 
a state of bondage. In order torelease him from 
bondage, God was obliged to take on the form of 
a man-lion and kill the father. Now how does this 
action of God rhyme with the moral principle ? 
It might rhyme with the will of God to punish 
the wicked, but the principle of morality, that is 
obedience to the father, is here set at naught. 
God could afford not to obey the dictates of mora- 
lity, because he is probably a super-moral Being. 
In any case, this involves a certain incalculability 
in the achievement of a particular end. 

Krishna was, on the other hand, a great 
friend of the Pandavas, and yet the Pandavas 
were subjected to all sorts of adversities and 
humiliations : Tq frat ary are, frasx fasfa Ta 
At every point during their warfare with the 
Kauravas, they were subjected to critical situa- 
tions through which only his transcendent power 
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could lift them. What happened at the time when 
Bhishma was almost on the point of vanquishing 
the Pandavas? Krishna had to bring Shikhandi 
to kill the renowned warrior. What happened 
when Drona was told falsely that his son Ashwat- 
thama was dead? Dhrishtadyumna had to come 
forward to kill the great Brahmin preceptor of 
archery. What happened at the time when Karna 
who was about to throw the deadliest atom-bomb 
of ancient times, namely, his Shakti on Arjuna ? 
Krishna had to take resort to get the chariot of 
Karna stuck up in the earth, in order that Arjuna 
might be free to discharge his killing arrow at his 
invincible enemy. Was not Ashwatthaman success- 
ful in killing all the progeny of the Pandavas 
when Krishna by an artifice had taken away the 
Pandavas from the clutches of misfortune ? 

Another illustration which Kabir gives is that 
of a deer. It is customary to understand the line 
me 78 Ge Tet ag Te, wd ag fact a1 as referring 
to the Hema Mriga which Rama pursued. Why 
was not Rama able to keep an unclouded intellect 
when he pursued the deer of gold? The Sanskrit 
poet says — 

aera SATA TH TIE TAY STA AAT 
oa: waTTafariMs feats dat afedbrater 1 

It does not seem that the juxtaposition of the 
words in this line supports such an interpretation. 
On the other hand, we can legitimately go to an 
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interpretation of this line in the spirit of the 
famous Sanskrit verse attributed to ware by 
qeauaa in his guifearast — 


FRAT TAMA BECAAT AHAaT ASIATTTA | 

qaaifakrarormteaita: aa Ft FATT 

SMAAT MUATAUSaA TAM CSA IAAT | 

aoa: ofaa: wtifa faye fear feat cer 
The verse tells us how a man might push success- 
fully through a chain of calamities with courage 
and fortune, but ultimately succumb to the inevi- 
table. We are told, in the above famous verse, 
how a deer escaped from the meshes and traps 
that had been set for him, escaped from the hide- 
outs where it was intended to be cgngerded by 
the pursuing hounds, escaped from the poisonous 
arrows of invincible archers, escaped also from the 
fire which was lit up on all sides of the forest in 
which it was pent, and when it had escaped all 
these catastrophes, dancing with joy as it did, it 
went and fell into the waters of a well and there 
gave up the ghost. The deer died and its vaunted 
conquest of calamities came to naught. ‘The in-| 
escapable law of destiny was too strong for him. 

Do we not know in contemporary history how 

and to what ultimate fate Hitler was subjected, 
in spite of his great and continuous conquests 
through a number of years after the late War 
broke out? Did he not conquer France in eight 
days? Did he not subject England to unimagi- 
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nable fire and travail, and particularly London 
which he almost reduced to ashes? Did he not 
intend to descend into Asia from the Caucasus, 
and did he not succeed in getting India bombed 
from the other side by his ever-watchful ally? 
Was he not almost successful in subjugating 
Russia, but only Stalingrad held him? Did not 
Hitler lift away Mussolini from the clutches of his 
enemies when he had already been taken prisoner 
in Italy itself? And ultimately was he not obliged, 
when he was cornered in Berlin from all sides, to 
shoot himself and his mistress for fear that he 
might otherwise be caught alive and become a 
butt of ridicule to the whole world? He laughs 
best who laughs last; and it is the ultimate 
conquest that matters. As the great master of 
literary style, Mr. Churchill, said a few years ago» 
_ England always lost battles, but always won the 
war. ; 
Kabir shows himself to be almost a fatalist 
in the song we were considering, namely,— ea aft 
ere anfg 2a. ...... dat de ta. Surdas, however, is 
more submissive to the will of God. His great 
anxiety is how God might relieve him from a 
this pool of disasters. His only recourse is an 
utterance like this: 
Aad afe oa Te aT HA AT aT 
To him, resignation or submission to the will of 
God would be a more potent instrument of 
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achieving the end than either belief in an unseen 
power or a philosophic reconciliation with a world- 
order. Who, ever, in the course of history has; 
emerged successful except through an alliance | 
with God ? 


7. The way of Hscape— We have hitherto 
discussed the different incentives that lead us to 
the pursuit of spiritual life. We shall now close 
this chapter by discussing two songs— one by 
Surdas and the other by Kabir—which tell us ; 
that the pursuit of God alone will enable us to } 
transcend the evils implied in these incentives. ' 
In the song 2 84 94m aeIta aI, which contains 
ideas reminiscent of those already advanced by 
Kabir, Tulsidas, as well as himself, Surdas points 
out that when your dear old relatives have once 
passed away, you will never, by any means, be 
able to get into contact with them. ‘Is it 
possible for leaves that have dropped down,” 
asks Surdas, “‘to get stuck up again to their 
parent tree or to one another?” Continuing the 
idea of helplessness, Surdas tells us, “ You will 
have to look on in helpless frenzy when death is 
snatching away your only dear child.” “In your 
own case, finally,’ says Surdas, ‘ when towards 
the end of your life you will be in your delirious 
state, caused by the morbid condition of the 
bodily humours, your throat will be choked up 
by phlegm, your tongue will falter and fail, and 
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you will not be able to utter a single word. One 
moment in such a state will appear to you as an 
aeon of time.” Surdas here is pointing out the 
fallacies of psychological time. Time, it is well 
known, travels differently with different men, and 
and in different conditions of health and mind. It 
is lengthened in grief and shortened in joy. One 
moment in the departing state of aman, says 
Surdas, will appear to him like an eternity. On 
the other hand, we are told by Kabir that when a 
man is joyous, the ten incarnations of God will 
present themsclves in a cinematographic fashion to 
the vision of the mystic in a single night : aT 4aaiz 
ua wa tet aeghs wea J art @ 1 In that case aeons of 
time will dwindle into a single night’s experience. 
If you want to translate your grief into joy, says 
Surdas, you must necessarily take recourse to 
the contemplation of God. ‘‘ Leave away your 
arrogance, Oh foolish man,” says Surdas, 
“ spiritual life alone will save you from helpless 
submission to death. Let your mind rest stead- 
fastly on the feet of God. ” 


This was exactly what Kunti had asked of 
Krishna, in the Mahibhirata : 

SUT ATT STTISTUT | 

aaa F faag araeaaga: 

TTT AAAS BEAT TT: 

BATAAN MALT FACT U 
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It is only a contemplation on the Gracious Lord 
that will enable one to transcend the evils of life. 


We now pass on to the final song of the 
Chapter : 2 fas arf tama wa x, by Kabir. There 
are three points to be noted in this connection. 
In the first place, Kabir tells us “ Pilgrim as you 
are, you have not been able to reach even the 
outskirts of the City of Devotion ( Saa7<t a#T amt 4 
qt), and you will have to return as you came. ” 
Then he tells us two further points which are of 
great significance from a comparative point of 
view as we shall presently see. ‘* You have taken 
an extremely heavy load on your head and are 
sitting on a wrecked boat. You are sure to get 
drowned in the river of life.” Again he says 
*“* Your friend, God, is standing on the other side 
of the river. Why do you not make Him the 
pole-star of all your attention and effort ?” 

Now those who have read the literature of 
Maharashtra Saints will recollect how very similar 
these last two points are to the famous utterances 
of Jnaneshwar. Let us quote two verses from the 
Jnaneshwari here :— 


9) oar arfit aanste are 1 featht Sta fafa ares a 


nfs BET acts arazat | fa a afd mg tt 


2) «we aeaaifa afeor fra | ea wadifaa ae ort 
forat qraret arexiy | FTA ATT A 
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These lines express ideas which are extremely 
similar to the lines of Kabir in the following 
stanza of the song we are considering ; 


Tat Te ae har @fsar, 

oa fred ar cart 7 afear, 

et AT BIT HT aT, 

Tifae WaT SAAT 1 
How is this similarity to be explained ? The 
question arises whether Jnaneshwar and Kabir 
had ever met. We know that Jnaneshwar and 
Namadeo had gone on a pilgrimage to Northern 
India and particularly to Kashi. But it is not 
definitely known whether they had met Kabir. 
As regards Namadeo, historians of Hindi literature 
say there was a definite gap between the passing 
away of Namadeo and the birth of Kabir, the 
first event having taken place in 1350 A. D. 
( Shake 1272 ), and the second in 1368 A. D. 
( Samvat 1425). According to the Maharashtra 
tradition, however, Namadeo who lived many 
years after the passing away of Jnaneshwar, 
who was Namadeo’s senior contemporary, might 
have met Kabir during one of his later pilgri- 
mages to Northern India. Even if this be not a 
fact, nothing would prevent us from supposing 
that Kabir had known Namadeo as a great 
spiritual saint. There are two definite references 
in Kabir to Namadeo in his famous work, 
the Beejak :— 
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. (8) are ater wate are fea 8g AA SA A TAT | 
(2) Far aay... aaaa wasq aa | RAAT Gat 
Hed wel HE feat feat & avar 
We may, however, note that though there is no 
reference in Namadeo to Kabir, there are two 
very good references to Kabir in Janabai, the 
maid-servant and contemporary of Namadeo : 
(2) sfacrear aaifa oat 1 aie faforat ait wret n 
(2) aaa araat @ara THOT faaiae 1 alae ereft Sar, 
UF as HAT [I 
Also we understand from a song of Kamal, which 
is to be found both in Hindi and Maharashtra 
recensions, that Kabir and Namadeo were the 
two great saints of the time, who were the 
subject-matter of the world’s praise :— 


TAA FUT TAT aMalt GalaT arar fags | | 

att Far we agi aA aac Ha FATT | 

UT FATT WAY HALT WAALAHT Tar | | 

BAY BT Ga Hs HATS SAH ataatar | 
Whatever, therefore, the case may be so far as 
Namadeo is concerned, it would be hard to 
believe in the absence of reliable evidence that 
Jnaneshwar and Kabir had met. The similarity 
of ideas between the two might be explained 
either as due to an independent parallelism of 
thought or to the prevalence of the same spiritual 
ideas in the community of Saints from Kashi 
to Pandharpur. 
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We have already quoted a few lines from 
Jnaneshwar in comparison to the utterances of 
Kabir in the song we are considering. Let us end 
the chapter by giving a few further ideas from the 
passage in Jnaneshwar, not merely because the 
beginning and the end of the passage are almost 
identical with the ideas expressed by Kabir, but 
also because the passage would serve as an inde- , 
pendent commentary on the different incentives 
that have been dealt with in the present chapter. 
“You are indeed sitting in a wrecked boat with a 
hundred holes, ” says Jnaneshwar, ‘‘ how can you 
hope to get comfort on the perilous journey? 
Life is indeed a fair, where the wares of misery 
are being spread out and allocated by fate. When 
you are seeing that a conflagration is surrounding 
you in a forest, would it not be an act of prudence 
on your part to get out of it as early as possible?” 
Further, Jnaneshwar tells us, ‘“‘ You are indeed 
sleeping on’ a bed of scorpions. How can you 
ever hope to sleepin comfort? Avaricious and 
inconsiderate, you are like a frog which is trying 
to eat a fish while it is itself being devoured by a 
big boa.” Jnaneshwar goes on to tell us, “ All 
things in this world are transitory. The moon of 
this world is proverbially consumptive. Stars rise 
in this world only in order to set, and birth only 
means death. Knowing as they do that a child 
as it grows is making a nearer approach to death 
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every day, they still raise auspicious flags in joy. 
Death indeed is like a lion’s den to which all steps 
point, but from which none return: Tas West 
adt feta.” Finally, Jnaneshwar tells us, “ His- 
tories and mythologies are merely stories of dead 
men. Why do not these considerations prompt 
you, Oh! vile man, to the pursuit of spiritual life? 
. The whole world is full of misery. Who has ever 
heard a tale of happiness in this mortal world ? 
If you have been so unfortunate as to have been 
born in this world, your first endeavour should 
be to get out of it as early as possible by making 
God the only cynosure of your devotion and 
effort.” In this way, Jnaneshwar and the Saints 
of Hindustan are giving us an identical message. 


CHAPTER Ii 


The Necessity of Moral Preparation. 


In our last Chapter we have taken a review 
of the various incentives that lead to the desire 
for the spiritual life. Now we must proceed to 
consider what moral virtues have to be cultivated 
before such a spiritual life could be realised. 
Cultivation of the moral virtues also implies an 
avoidance of bad qualities. Hence arises the 
necessity of the consideration for the avoidance 
of vices, along with the cultivation of moral 
virtues. The first great vice is the company of 
the wicked; for, it is the mother of all the vices. 
In the initial paragraphs of the present chapter, 
we shall discuss, with reference to relevant songs 
from Surdas, Dadu, Kabir and Charandas, the 
main vices that are to be avoided, and the main | 
virtues that are to be cultivated. One of the 
most important of such virtues is the company of 
the good. A real welfare state is the company of 
the Saints. In this connection, Nanak tells us 
how the company of the Saints might enable us 
to have a vision of God. Tulsidas also tells us 
how all the Saints are tied together by the bond 
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of God-love. That, according to Tulsidas, seems 
to be the highest virtue. We are further told by 
Tulsidas, in a aime, how God-love is the 
charioteer who leads the chariot of life to spiritual 
victory. Ina couple of other atredts, Tulsidas 
gives us a vivid description of the distinction 
between Jnana and Bhakti, the one being com- 
pared to a dazzling light, the other to a brilliant 
jewel. Further, we hear from Surdas the opposition 
between the way of knowledge and the way 
of devotion and then a reconciliation of the two 
from Tulsidas. Finally, in a fine aieq, we are 
told by Tulsidas how this devotion to God might 
be compared to a diamond with nine facets, each 
representing one aspect of God-devotion, and all 
being present in an ideal Saint. After we have 
discussed these topics, we shall end the present 
chapter with a review of the various virtues that 
are to be cultivated, and the various vices that 
are to be avoided, which might be regarded as a 
distinct contribution of Hindi saints to ethical 
'* literature —a contribution which might well be 
compared to that made by the great moral philo- 
sophers of ancient and modern times, such as 
Aristotle and Plato, Sidgwick and Green. 


1. Ungodliness, the root of all vice—In the 
first place, we are asked to avoid the company of _ 
the wicked. We should have no concern with 
such ungodly men. They are like serpents whose 
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venom-teeth would not give up secreting poison 
even if they are fed on milk. Surdas gives a num- 
ber of metaphors to pursue this idea. The wicked 
man is like a crow which will not give up its black 
colour even if it be made to pick up camphor. 
This is a sort of aaga azar, Students of rhetoric 
will not fail to call to mind an illustration of the 
opposite sort, when a Rajhansa is described as 
never becoming black even if it takes bath after 
bath in the waters of the Jumna ( uwéa a4 a4 
aia). We should never try to please an ungodly 
man. There is no use in covering the body of an 
ass with a saffron or sandle paste, which suggests 
to our mind a similar idea from the Kanarese 
Saint-poet Purandardas, who describes an ass 
as not knowing the fragrance of the musk whose 
load it is carrying on its dull back. A monkey 
cannot be made beautiful, says Surdas, by being 
adorned with precious ornaments. He has no value 
for precious .ornaments, as Hanuman had none 
for the diamonds in the necklace which Sita had 
presented to him, for the simple reason that the 
form of Rama could not be seen inside them. An 
elephant, again, we are told, will continue to cover 
its body with dust even if it is administered a 
bath in the limpid waters of a river. An arrow 
cannot penetrate to the inside of a hard stone 
even if the whole quiver be made empty : even 
so, the advice, which a spiritual teacher might 
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give to. a fallen man, would only be wasted 
on him. 


We have another very famous illustration 
from Surdas, describing the voluptuous dance 
which everyone of us is carrying on in this Samsara. 
We are all doing a axa dance, showing all sorts 
of sensual and voluptuous manifestations in every 
part of our limbs and dress. Fine arts are a 
double-edged sword. They might help the moral and 
spiritual path, as they might also excite sensual 
passions. It is not without reason that the 
National Radio Department should so manipulate 
its activities as to help the moral tendencies of 
the people, and check the immoral ones. A dancer 
is exactly like a singer, a poet or an artist. We 
do not want him to encourage the evil side of life. 
Surdas describes how a dancer puts on a long 
robe of passions over his body, and covers his 
neck with a garland of carnal desires. He tells 
us how he wears the decorative mark of attraction 
and covetousness. His mind is like a double- 
faced drum of illusion, beating to two opposite 
tunes. If we examine his heart, we shall see that 
it is beating with continuous sounds of insatiable 
greed. Such a dancer also swaddles his waist 
with a tight band of infatuation, and shows on his 
hips and buttocks the infinite arts of sexual ima- 
gery and action. The bells of his anklets are 
producing sounds of delicious scandals, And, 
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finally, his one business is to dance on the steps 
of the foregone evil-doers without consideration of 
time and place. To see the exhibition of such 
vicious acts is to imbibe their seeds within our- 
selves. | 

In a similar spirit, Charandas describes ‘the 
valuelessness of speech without action: wt fat 
wai ei. It is simply the business of a braggart 
to talk, and do no action, A hypocrite could not 
do worse. What is wanted, says Charanadas, is 
that a good man should act as he speaks. Ramdas 
and Tukaram have already said: fade aratzat 
a ag and Me sar ws, art dal ges, It is 
much better not to talk at all, than to talk and 
not to do. It was for this reason that “‘mauna”’ was 
regarded as the highest virtue by ancient seers, 
But, if we talk, our actions should follow our 
words, Words without action, says Charandas, 
are like the night without the moon, like aso-called 
brave man who has no spirit of adventure in him, 
like a damsel without ornaments, and finally like 
the cradle of a barren woman which contains no 
child. Action, says Charanadas, is the cradle of 
God. The saints act as they speak, and it is for 
this reason that they attain to divinity. 

2. Whoisa Kafir, a Fakir and a Brahmin— 
Closely following upon some of the vices that 
have been discussed in the previous paragraphs is 
the description of a Kafir by Dadu Dayal. Look 
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at his mastery of Urdu words such as 31s, faaHta 
and awa@ which he uses in his poem @ afHt aT ate ; 
ats. Unfortunately, this line, at afar at Ts aTH, 
is open to two interpretations. Dadu Dayal might 
either mean that a Kafir is he who regards the 
world as unreal, or else he might also mean that 
the Kafir is one who tells an untruth. The first, 
however, is to be preferred as it has more philo- 
sophical import and agrees with later lines which 
deny the existence of God. Any one, who regards 
the world as unreal, is to Dadu the type of Kafir, 
Such a man’s mind is always polluted ( faa aur 
aifg ua ars ) and he is festered with deceit, ( #9 
ae aa va fe art). Weare further told by Dadu 
Dayal that such a Kafir looks at his own shadow, 
just as a beautiful or a strong man might look at 
his image in a mirror. Now, one who regards the 
world as unreal should not regard the shadow as 
real, and it is exactly this, says Dadu Dayal, 
that a Kafir does. In other words, false to his 
doctrine of the unrealism of the world, he regards 
his shadow as real, and is proud of it. Also he 
has no esteem for God. Is there any God, he 
asks? If not, where is the necessity of obeying 
His laws? Such a person may be regarded, says 
Dadu, asa Kafir. Look at the very close analogy 
which exists hetween this description of a Kafir 
by Dadu and the description of the demoniac 
heritage in the sixteenth Chapter of the Bhagwad 
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Gita. Any one who knows the Bhagwadgita may 
remember the famous line aacauafass & THATETARaTH 
— the world is unreal; it has no basis; in fact, it 
has no God either to create it or to control it. 
Probably, Dadu Dayal did not know anything 
about the Bhagwad Gita and yet it is interesting 
to ses how two similar minds may work alike. 


After having discussed some of the vices that 
have been mentioned by Hindi saints, let us now 
proceed to consider the virtuous life, In the 
first place, we shall begin with Kabir’s description 
ofa Fakir. A Fakir is he who, says Kabir, always 
remains merged in the happiness of God-contem- 
plation. The happiness of God-contemplation 
he regards as higher than the happiness of Royalty 
or Sovereignty : 31 ga gat wa wae a ga arg 
ama#. His one resting place is in the city of 
Devotion : t4 te ¥ wea gar. The moral chara- 
cteristics of such a Fakir are described by Kabir 
as being poverty, patience and sufferance. It is 
only the virtue of aq which will bring him to 
the attainment of his spiritual goal. An earthen 
pot in one hand and a wooden rod in the other is 
all the paraphernalia he possesses. This, he 
thinks, brings to him the empire of all the worlds. 
It was his consistent refusal to accept any para- 
phernalia of what the world regards as greatness 
that brought Mahatma Gandhi the sarcastic title 
of a Naked Fakir from Mr. Winston Churchill, as 
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well as the honour and the high esteem in the 
eyes of the world, scarcely attained by any person 
in India in recent times. He despised the riches 
of the world and the riches of the world came to 
him. Look at the sublime appearance of the Raj- 
ghat upon which his remains lie buried. What 
greater example can be given of a more sublime 
appearance than that of Rajghat in which 
Mahatma Gandhi rests for ever on the banks of 
the Jumna ! 

Charanadas’s description of a Brahmin is a 
metaphysical and mystical advancement on the 
moral and social doctrine of a Fakir in Kabir, 
which we have hitherto discussed. A Brahmin, 
according to Charanadas, is one who has realised 
Brahman. This seems to be almost a derivative 
explanation of the word. We may even convert 
the proposition and yet the proposition would be 
right. One who has realised Brahman is entitled 
to the name of a Briahmana. In fact, a Brahmana 
and a realiser of Brahman are convertible terms, 
These doctrines must be carefully remembered by 
those who might regard a Brihmana as one who 
belongs to a particular social caste. On the other 
hand, anyone of the lower classes — the backward 
class, the depressed classes and Harijans — who 
might realise God might equally be entitled to 
the name of a Brahmana or Brahman-knower., 
Charanadas tells us that such a Brihmana intros 
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verts the outgoing senses. Everyone knows that 
all our senses are extratropic, and it requires a 
great moral and spiritual power to turn them 
inward. Anyone who is able to do this, says 
Charanadas, should well be called a Brihmana. 
Sex and anger have no place in the being of such 
aman. Compassion is the chief insignia of his 
Brahmanhood ( w4% ). A Braihmana, according 
to Charanadas, is one who has gained both moral 
and mystical perfection. In this connection, we 
are told by Charanadas that the one principal 
function of a Brahmana is to learn araaftar and to 
teach it. A Brahmana must spend the major part 
of his time in the contemplation of God. It is his 
business always to be merged in God. If, how- 
ever, any time remains on hand, he must, as Plato 
recommends, learn and teach philosophy, which 
would enhance his intellectual grasp and make 
him socially useful. The present writer was 
wonder-struck to read a signboard called ae- 
yaaa when he last visited Gwalior. When he 
went inside, he saw that it was an Ashram which 
was devoted to the practice and propagation of 
Kabir’s doctrine of az. Even in this spirit, a 
Brahmana, says Charanadas, must learn araafaat 
for himself, and teach it to others. 


This description of a Brahmana by Charana- 
das brings to our mind a similar description of a 
Brihmana by Purandaradas which runs thus ; 
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ararmazt waa fafeza. It is neither desirable nor 
possible to discuss this latter poem at length at 
this place. This will be done when the work on 
Karnatak Mysticism may come to be written. 
In the meanwhile, the following five points of 
spiritual experience may be noted, upon which 
Purandardas insists in his poem as being the chief 
marks of Brahminhood— (1 ) Anahata sound, (2 ) 
Rain of pearls, (3) Vision of moonlight, (4) 
Partaking of nectar, (5) Entrance into the ring 
of a thousand circles as well as into the expanse 
of faqar, thus summarising in the experience of 
a saint both the microcosmic and the macrocosmic 
aspects of spiritual experience. 


3. God, the source of all virtue— Let us now 
go to a direct treatment of the effects of the 
company of the saints_on_the _on_the progress af the 
aspirant. In a very celebrated poem, Nanak tells 
us the extreme value of the company of the good. 
The first chicf cffect of the company of the saints, 
says Nanak, is that it enables us to forget the 
difference between the self and the not-self— 
ethically ( faazrg wa arr Tug ), and therefore meta- 
physically. There is no enemy and no friend to 
such a man, no national no foreigner. He belongs 
to the city of the world, and, for the matter of 
- that, the city of the spiritual world. He would 
not be satisfied with a mere Cosmopolis, but must 


be a member of the Theopolis. Another effect of 
8 
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the company of the saints is that it puts in the 
mind of the aspirant an attitude of reconciliation 
God... In the history of thought, we have had 
many instances to support this reconciliation 
between the developing aspirant and the order of 
nature. All that is good to thee, O Nature, says 
the great Stoic philosopher, Marcus Aurelius, is 
good tome. Jobin the Old Testament reiterates 
the same idea in another fashion when he exclaims, 
“God hath given, and God hath taken away. 
Blessed be the name of the Lord’’. All prosperity, 
all adversity, all good and bad happenings in the 
world take place on account of the will of God. 
In a philosophical way, Leibnitz has explained the 
same idea in his doctrine of optimism enunciated 
in his Law of Sufficient Reason. Whatever is, 
says Leibnitz, has sufficient reason for its . occur- 
rence ‘al ay Hat at aw ary’ says Nanak. Also 
we have in a great modern philosophic poet, 
Robert Browning, an expression of the same idea 
when he says, “God isin the heaven and all is 
right with the world.” To such a reconciliation, 
therefore, either with the order of the nature or 
with the will of God, does the progressing mystic 
arrive on account of the company of ‘the saints. 
Nanak tells us what influence this company had 
made on his own mind. He says it was on account 
of the saints that he was able to have a continuous 
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and unceasing vision of the one Sporting Lord, 
who is immanent both in man and in nature, thus 
illustrating what Green has said about the unity 
of the spiritual principle in nature and in man. 
This mystical vision makes Nanak laugh and 
blossom like a Jotus. Every movement in the 
world of Nature and of man is to him a miracle 
worked by God. 

There is, again, another very famous poem 
in Tulsidas, s% fsa + ua 41, in which he points 
out how this vision of God reacts on the saints, 
and binds them together with the vinculum of 
God-love. This verse is regarded as Tulsidas’s 
reply to a letter which Mirabai wrote to him con- 
cerning some difficult situations in her family. 
Mirabai was troubled at home; her husband was 
dead; her brother-in-law was giving her every 
imaginable trouble. Everybody regarded her 
almost as an outcast; and so, being very much 
dissatisfied with her own life, she wrote a letter to 
Tulsidas as to what she should do, as to whether 
she should go out of the house and renouuce all 
claims to the kingdom. The song is supposed to 
be the reply which Tulsidas gives. The question 
has been debated as to whether this may be taken 
as a historical event. On the whole, however, the 
conclusion among scholars is that it may be so 
taken. 

Another special feature of the poem is that 
Tulsidas gives his own personal opinion in the 
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matter : ‘vat wat garet’.. Whenever any important 
idea comes up, Tulsidas gives his own personal 
opinion : Compare his utterances alt wa as ATA a 
q and fat frat aqmz. In this case, likewise, he 
gives his personal opinion about God-love being 
the vinculum substantiale. 

To prove this point Tulsidas first gives certain 
illustrations. For example, he tells us how, for 
the sake of God, Bharata left off his mother, 
Prahlada left his father, the Gopis left their 
husbands and Bibhishana left his brother. In 
spite of these things, however, says Tulsidas, 
their names have become symbols of auspicious- 
ness in the world, ‘4am daze’; in spite of 
their derelictions of duty thcir names have become 
mementos of universal respect and praise. 

Tulsidas goes on to say, in this connection, 
that if anyone comes in the way of our God-devo- 
tion, we must renounce him. Says Christ also, 
in a similar manner, “leave off thy father and thy 
mother and follow me.”? Ramdasa has said that 
we should not mind renouncing our very dearest 
relatives, provided we can secure the friendship 
of God: ara weqarearét | cera fraemedt gét 
Carlyle also expressed the same sentiment: ‘* He 
who does not believe in God is our enemy. Our 
only business is to fight him to the death.”? We 
may see by reference to the Bhagwadgita also 
how it regards God-devotion as the supreme 
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virtue. If we follow the argument of the Twelfth 
Chapter of the Bhagwad Gita, we shall find that 
in the last eight verses, Bhakti is regarded as 
supreme among all virtues, other virtues being 
only aspects of it. In the poem we are considering, 
Tulsidas tells us unreservedly that between any 
two friends or relatives, such as husband and 
wife, father and son, brother and sister and so on, 
God-devotion is the only link of real love — not 
any carnal love, nor any physical love, nor even 
any intellectual love. It is the spiritual love — the 
love of God - which binds all people together. 

The present writer takes the liberty of calling 
the attention of his readers to a philological point 
here. Let us take the two lines— 


aw 


aat Ag UAH Afaad, Ter Tees Tel aT 

asa Het aifa fe gee, agar aes Hat 21 Il 
Now, this is the reading that we have adopted in 
our text. Instead of the word aei, two of the read- 
ings suggested are et and *zi. The present writer 
has discussed in his annotations to the poem that 
the reading sai #Y is not of much value, because 
it makes gga gaea the antecedent, and 4g & arat araat 
the consequent. In the case of the reading aat a 
this difficulty is avoided. wa * ag @ Arar alaar 
becomes the antecedent, of which gga gtx becomes 
the consequent. But, according to this inter- 
_ pretation, the first line arat a wet eT 


CC i 
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would become an indicative statement and the 
second line #a7.......... set at an interrogative 
statement. Also, it involves a sft gerd instead 

of a direct ger, which should certainly have been 

better. On the other hand, if we adopt the read- 

ing sf @Y" in the first line, the questions in the 

two lines become parallel with one another and 

there is no att gerd buta direct ger. There is, . 
however, one difficulty in this, namely that the 

word art will have to be split up into at and @, so 

that the interpretation would be, ‘how can you 

call a man, a friend or a relative unless he has an 

affection for God. What is the use of that colly- 

rium which would only destroy our vision?’ On 
the whole, the point of the two most important 

lines in Tulsidas is that God-love must be regard- 

ed as the only bond of union between any two 

relatives or friends. 

This reminds us of the famous doctrine of 
Leibnitz in his Monadology that the monads, 
which are all indepedent, have no direct velation- 
ship with one another, except through the Central 
Monad, and that the only relationship that can 
subsist between any two monads is the indirect 
relationship through God. God thus becomes the 
Vinculum Substantiale. God, according to Leib- 
nitz, is the Monas Monadum, and all the other 
monads are bound to this central monad by the 
bond of substantiality. Similarly, God—devotion, 
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according to Tulsidas, is the bond of substantiality 
between any two relatives or friends. 

This idea is also otherwise expressed in an 
Upanishad, which tells us that the spokes of a 
wheel are connected with each other not directly, 
but only through the central hub which is God: 
a arat faarfar:. Also one .can easily recall to 
mind the famous Upanishadic utterance 


T ast aaea HATA aa frat wafer | 

areadeg aaa aa fra wate 
The mother should be dear to us not for her own 
sake but through God; the son should be dear to 
us not for his own sake but through God; every- 
thing should be dear to us not for its own sake 
but only through God. Love for God thus becomes 
the central and the highest virtue. 

We have referred, at the beginning of the 
discussion of our present poem a1& fia a ua a2zy, 
to the story which connects the names of Tulsidas 
and Mirabai. It seems, however, that the same 
poem has even a more important feature about 
it, namely the connection it brings out between 
Tulsidas and Narsi Mehta, the famous poet saint 
of Gujrat. This point has not attracted the 
attention of scholars; so the present writer is tak- 
ing the liberty of placing it before them. There 

‘are such great resemblances in the teachings 
of Tulsidas and Narsi Mehta on this head 
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that one is kept wondering how the resemblances 
may be explained. Let us quote the poem of 
Narsi Mehta here in the original : 

AMAT AA FT Sat ae Tt AHA 1 

WaT FAT BHT HAA Tertlart wfaar | 

gaat faa, seat afsa, afra ara argy tt 

afriggart afd, Sr ast BA ATT I 

gam fra sere afer aa afer eft are U1 

wea Tae af Haar a a afar Ara TI 

aefagedt teas art, afsraT weaTT TI 

dat aq ser tT wa TAY Tareg I< TI 

avatar fagoat asi ara afs aa ae TI 

at Ta Aaragt ATT At ay Areat TU 
It is not necessary for the poem to be translated 
because Gujrati like Marathiis alike to Hindi, 
and Hindi scholars may be able to understand it 
with a little trouble. It may be seen that the 
main points brought out in the poems of Tulsidas 
and Narsi Mehta are exactly similar. Tulsidas 
tells us that if anybody stands in the way of our 
God-devotion, we should brush him aside. In the 
same style, Narsi Mehta speaks about our 
rejection of all those who have no love towards 
God. It matters little whether it is the father, 
or the mother, or the brother, or the Guru, or the 
husband who stands in the way. They should all 
be rejected is the doctrine which both Tulsidas 
and Narsi Mehta propound. The illustrations 
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which Narsi Mehta and Tulsidas give are almost 
identical. Bharata as having renounced his mother, 
and Prahlad as having renounced his father for 
the sake of God-love, are illustrations common to 
both. Bibhishana as having abjured his brother, 
and Bali as having left off his teacher, have been 
mentioned by Tulsidas. The afateis as having 
renounced their husbands are mentioned by 
Narsi Mehta. Finally the aafrats as having for- 
saken their husbands for the sake of Krishna are 
mentioned both by Tulsidas and Narsi Mehta. 
We may note the word asafaat. Neither Tulsi nor 
Narsi use the word Gopis, but use alike the word 
asafrat in this-connection. One is kept wondering 
whether Narsi Mehta may have influenced Tulsi- 
das in this matter, especially as Narsi Mehta lived 
about a hundred years before Tulsidas. That 
was the question that troubled the present writer, 
but he consoled himself by remembering that the 
doctrine of the renunciation of the relatives is 
common, and almost the same illustrations occur 
in Tukaram also, though no influence has been 
traced between him and Narsi Mehta on the one 
hand, and between him and Tulsidas on the other. 
Tukaram tells us in a famous Abhanga :— 

aaa as Fe sara | Slat aT aa awit aE 

ax frat ga vat arr Bari afefa At gear gaa 

wear are fadtoot saz tte Arar fag weet HoT 
Tat at as ah ofa Wa ais ST Fas 
9 
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Here, like both Narsi Mehta and Tulsidas, Tukaram 
has mentioned Prahlada, Bharata and Bibhishana, 
though he has not mentioned the awafaats. On the 
whole, therefore, so far as our present problem is 
concerned, it may not be impossible to believe 
that there was an independent parallelism of 
thought between Narsi Mehta and Tulsidas in this 
matter, though the parallelism remains wonderful. 
Further, the idea of Narsi Mehta mat varxa AIK 
has an echo in Tulsidas in ax #f WAH Ft in another 
-connection. This implies that all the four gearés 
are attained in our pursuit of God. There is, 
however, one original feature both in Narsi Mehta 
and Tulsidas in connection with their doctrine of 
-God-love. Narsi Mechta tells us that the rejection 
of our relatives should be like the casting of a 
slough by a serpent. va at s-qHT aT t is the 
trump card of Narsi Mehta. On the other hand, 
as we have seen, the most characteristic feature 
of Tulsidas is the bond of God-love, which binds 
all the devotees of God together. The Vinculum 
Substantiale is the trump card of Tulsidas. 


4. Virtue in action— Tulsidas was madden- 
ed with God-love, and he repeats this idea, time 
after time, in a number of great continued meta- 
phors or «eres, which might adorn any 
literature of the world. We shall first consider the 
mgret on the chariot of spiritual victory. The 
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central idea of this aires of the chariot is that 
the place of the charioteer is occupied by God- 
love, which leads the warrior to spiritual victory 
which is his aspiration and goal. ‘“ The wheels of 
his chariot,’ says Tulsidas, “ are the virtues of 
valour and courage ; truth and goodness constitute 
respectively its flag-staff and banner; the four 
horses that drive the chariot are vigour, dis- 
crimination, self-control and benevolence; forbear- 
ance, compassion and equanimity constitute the 
triple cords which bind the horses to the chariot.” 
When the external paraphernalia of the chariot 
have been thus described, Tulsidas gives us the 
central idea of his poem, namely God-devotion as 
being the charioteer, who leads the chariot to 
spiritual victory. The warrior, who sits inside 
the chariot, must have as his sword and shield 
dispassion and contentment respectively. Genero- 
sity constitutes the axe in his hands, and his 
intellect is the magical missile-the Shakti of 
ancient times and the atom-bomb of modern. If 
the warrior wants to exercise his bow and arrows, 
science would constitute his bow, a steady and 
motionless mind would be the quiver, and the 
Yamas and Niyamas the arrows, that are deposit- 
ed in the quiver. By Yamas and Niyamas Tulsidas 
is, of course, referring to the teaching of Patanjali 
who regards afgaracarearaaatifizer: as the Yamas 
and armrdadcearaaeastrariia as the Niyamas. 
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These are the arrows that must be deposited in 
the motionless and steady mind and taken out as 
necessity requires. One does not know whether 
one might agree with the sage Manu who tells us 
on this head that we must practise the Yamas 
always, but that we may not practise the Niyamas 
from day today. We do not think the second 
opinion is right; in fact, if avq and geacnfirera are 
not to be practised day after day, how is 
spiritual victory to be attained ? Finally, we are 
told by Tulsidas that the worship of the Spiritual 
Master is the impenetrable armour of the warrior 
which no arrows can pierce, and which might 
therefore be called the unimitable equipment in 
his victorious journey through life : ufe am faa 
SWAT BAT | 


5. God-devotion as superior to mere intellect or 
morality — We shall now proceed to consider a 
very important section of the Padas, which deal 
with the relation of God-love to God-knowledge, 
in other words, of Bhakti to Jnana. We have 
here a number of Padas to our credit in the dis- 
cussion of this subject-two from Tulsidas, two 
from Surdas, and one again from Tulsidas. In the 
first two Padas, we shall have again two afTeqs, 
involving an incomparable moral imagination, in 
the first of which Jnana is compared to a lamp 
of great luminosity, while Bhakti is regarded as a 
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jewel of great brilliance. The distinction between 
Jnana and Bhakti according to Tulsidas thus 
comes to be the distinction between a dazzling 
light and a brilliant jewel, the first of which kills 
the insects of passion that come to attack it, and 
the second dispels them away without killing 
them. We may say in passing that Jnana could 
not be credited with the virtue of Ahimsa while 
Ahimsa becomes the soul of Bhakti. After we 
have discussed these two great witetss from- 
Tulsidas, we shall proceed to two very fine poems: 
from Surdas on the subject of the relation of 
Jnana to Bhakti, Jnana being exhibited in 
the advice of Uddhava to the Gopis, and Bhakti 
in the answer which the Gopis give to Uddhava. 
After these two antinomies from Tulsidas and 
Surdas between Jnana and Bhakti, we have a 
note of almost final reconciliation between the 
two from the pen of Tulsidas in the fine poem’ 
aa aft aife sav agtar, in which it will be shown 
that Jnana is not antithetical to Bhakti, but that 
the two could be very well reconciled together. 
In the last poem which we shall consider in this 
chapter, we shall come to a discussion of the New 
nine kinds of Bhakti according to Tulsidas. In 
this discussion we may say that Tulsidas has 
almost excelled himself. It is true that he has 
borrowed his material from the Adhyatma 
Ramayana and his classification of the nine kinds 
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of Bhakti and their typification in the personality 
of one single individual, viz. Shabari, who is an 
embodiment of all the nine kinds, are simply 
admirable: ag afeaa fha aad at, aaa sae wit 
gz ait 1 We may thus conclude that God-devotion 
is the highest virtue of which man is capable. It 
will then not be very difficult to prove that the 
whole catalogue of virtues that may have been 
discussed in any great moral treatise are merely 
emanations from, or aspects of, this supreme 
virtue of God-devotion, and vices merely derelic- 
tions of, or aberrations from, that great 
central virtue. 

Let us now proceed to discuss the first great 
amet from Tulsidas on the subject of Jnana 
as compared to a light of great luminosity. 
Tulsidas spends a great deal of imaginative moral 
effort in the enumeration of the different stages 
in the production of physical light, and their 
comparison, stage by stage in the moral process, 
up to the attainment of the bliss of self-illumina- 
tion. Tulsidas gives us four stages in the process 
of the production of light. The first stage is the 
production of butter, the second stage is the 
making of ghee, the third is the lighting of the 
lamp, and the fourth the effects of the light. 
Under these four stages, he discusses how physical 
and spiritual illumination is to be reached. 

Tulsidas begins by telling us how, when a 
cow feeds on good grass, a high quality of milk 
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is produced. From the milk, by the process of 
aaq, curds are produced. From curds, with the 
help of a warat, butter is produced. This makes 
the First stage. 

This butter is to be placed on fire which is to 
be lit up with suitable wood for liquefaction. 
When the dross is burnt away, pure ghee is 
produced. This is the Second stage. 

Then a level lamp-stand with suitable projec- 
tions is to be taken, and in it wicks made of pure 
cotton are to be placed and they are to be lit up. 
This makes the Third stage. 

When the wicks give out light, darkness is 
dispelled; insects that come to attack it are 
destroyed, being burnt up in the flames, and 
steady white illumination spreads all round. This 
forms the last stage. 

Let us now see the process by which the 
Spiritual illumination is to be attained. 

Here ara is the cow which feeds on the a4s 
and faaas and yields milk in the form of pure 44. 

From this milk the curd of afeat is to be pro- 
duced with the help of ufamaq, and this to be 
subjected to the process of churning, which may 
be called faarz (fare), and the result is the produc- 
tion of butter in the form of faut or aaa. We 
may well compare here the celebrated discussion 
on ‘ faasaura’ in the twelfth Chapter of Ram- 
das’s areata (12. 4. ). 
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Now the fire of #17 is to lit up for which qaqa 
wus serve as fuel. On the fire is to be placed the 
vata for liquefaction. When the dross of egoism 
has been burnt away, the result is the production 
of pure ghee in the shape of Jnana. 

Now the level lamp-stand of equanimity is to, 
be taken, in which the ghee is to be poured, and 
in which are to be placed wicks made of the triple 
threads of the three qualities and of the three 
states of consciousness. This will give out light 
of great luminosity called fasta, which will, on the 
one hand, destroy all the insects of passions that 
may come to attack it, and on the other, spread 
the illumination of self-bliss all round. 

The two processes of the production of physi- 
cal and spiritual illumination may for convenience 
sake be now set down in a comparative chart as 


follows :— 2 

Stage I 

1 aq att 

2 a aa, fro 

3° aH 

4 af afer 

5 wart faare (fata) 

6 wala faut (aura) 
Stage IT 

7 ga7 TATA BA 

8 aft ant 


9 a at 
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Stage III 
10 ae aaa 
lls atet faq 
12 aq fast 
Stage IV 


13° as8H aaife 
14 qsanret WATaA 


It is hoped that these parallel columns may 
enable the scholars to make a comparative study 
of the different stages through which the two pros 
cesses of physical and spiritual illumination pass. 

In another great atte, Tulsidas tells us in a 
beautiful manner how the jewel of Bhakti is to be 
found and utilised. Just as illustrations for the 
last atresa were drawn from the Science of 
Dairying, illustrations in the present aiTeT are 
drawn from the Science of Mining. 

The Vedas and the Puranas are the moun- 
tains that surround the mining territory, in which 
the incidents in the life of Rama serve as mines. 
Good men are the connoisseurs who know how to 
find out jewels. am and faz constitute the two 
eyes for their subterranean vision. Piercing intel- 
lect constitutes the pick-axe by which to dig from 
layer to layer. At last,the jewel of Bhakti is found, 
which sends out continuous illumination day and 
night. It puts an end to all darkness in the shape of 
afaat. There is no gusty wind of #1 to extinguish 

29 
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its light. Locusts and insects, in the shape of 
lower passions like =m, aq and AZ, which come to 
attack it, dare not approach it and are dispelled by 
the dazzling luminosity of the jewel. We are told 
by Tulsidas that this jewel is really everywhere 
but it cannot be found out except by the grace of 
the Lord: atafn weft ste aT aes, uA sat faq ale 
AT Bee I 


Is it not a great coincidence that, on the very 
day on which I wrote the above account, J read a 
note in the “ Times of India” as follows :— 


THE TIMES OF INDIA DATED FRIDAY, THE 11TH Juuy, 1952. 
BIG DIAMOND MINED 


Rewa : July, 9— A diamond weighing about 
229 carats has been mined by the Panna Diamond 
Mining Syndicate from its mines in Panna, the 
Company’s officials claimed here today. They 
said that the diamond which has not yet been 
cut had a greenish tint which was considered 
lucky for its wearer. —P. T. I. 


Let us hope that we may be lucky enough to 
get this superb diamond of Bhakti, and wear it. 

We have seen above a discussion of the 
antinomy between Jnana and Bhakti made by 
the great Tulsidas in his two opposing areTeTs, 
one serving as a thesis and the other as an anti- 
thesis. We shall now proceed to consider another 
antinomy between Jnana and Bhakti in two 
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famous poems of Surdas. It is very onfortamate 
that the poet-saints of India, to whatever part 
of it they may belong,— to Uttar Pradesh, Maha- 
rashtra, or: Karnatak—have all misunderstood 
Uddhava, and most of them have misunderstood 
also the relationship of the Gopis to Krishna. In 
their interpretation of the relationship between. 
the Gopis' and Krishna, they have not rightly 
stressed the mystical aspect of the relationship, 
which they interpret more or less on sexual lines. 
It is given to women as also to men to have a 
vision of God, and that is all that the Gopis 
aimed at, and did achieve in n their relationship 
with Krishna. 

Surdas like other poet Saints misunderstands 
Uddhava and represents him as a mere Jnani_ 
rather than asa Bhakta. On the other hand, 
those who will take the trouble of reading the 
most celebrated chapters at the close of the 
Bhagavata in which Krishna is mentioned as 
addressing his final words to Uddhava before 
passing away, will not fail to be impressed by 
the highly devotional and mystical relationship 
that existed between Uddhava and Krishna. In 
fact, the present writer is tempted to believe that 
Uddhava was perhaps the greatest devotee that 
ever lived. To put in the mouth of such a great 
devotee — a realised devotee of God — utterances ~ 
pertaining to shallow doctrines of mere knowledge 
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is doing injustice to. the memory of Uddhava, and 
to the spirit of realisation as a whole, 

People who belong to the ordinary rung of 
Advaitism are more or less epistemological Advai- 
tins; others are psychological Advaitins; only a few 
others are mystical. When it is a question as to how 
to interpret the real meaning of Advaitism itself, 
it would be absurd to interpret it either from the 
purely epistemological or from the purely psycho- 
logical point of view. Jnana means knowledge no 
doubt, but what knowledge? This knowledge is 
really nothing but the intuitive realisation of God. 
This is not the proper place to discuss the three 
sides of Advaitism. It would be enough for the 
present to say that the Advaitism of Uddhava was 
of a highly devotional and mystical type, instead 
of a merely intellectual or psychological one. It is 
from this point of view that we have to assess the 
value of the so-called intellectual Advaitism which 
has been put in the mouth of Uddhava by Surdas. 

The three celebrated doctrines that have been 
put by Surdas in the mouth of Uddhava ara 
known to every student of Vedantism. In the first 
place, the Brahman or the highest reality must be 
Nirguna, it must transcend all qualities, it must 
transcend pleasure and pain, it must transcend 
good and evil. It is such an idea of transcendent 
Brahman which this epistemological Advaitism 
aims at. 
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The second doctrine is the doctrine of appear- 
ance. This doctrine cannot be better put than in 
the words of Surdas himself: ‘‘ The world is an 
appearance. The five elements are an appearance, 
The three qualities are an appearance, All em- 
bodied forms which are made up of these are an 
appearance. Form and contour, names and quali- 
ties, family and caste, father, mother and consort, 
are all appearances.” Students of comparative 
philosophy know how this doctrine of appear- 
ance may compare with another account of apear- 
ance which we see, for example, in such an 
absolutistic philosopher like Bradley. It is again 
not our concern here to discuss the comparative 
merits of the two systems of appearance. It would 
be enough if we just point to the difference 
between the two systems, the one being based 
on a spiritual foundation, and the other on an 
empiristic one. 

Lastly, the fundamental platform of the 
so-called Advaitins is that there is no road to 
liberation except through knowledge. What 
knowledge is, they leave entirely undecided. 
Knowledge does not mean an intellectual concep- 
tion, or a philosophy of the world. If Jnana be 
taken to mean intuitional realisation, there is no 
objection to regard it as responsible for liberation. 
The Bhagavadgita has so often used the word 
Jnana in this sense. 
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(1) a fe arta age ofaafae faaa 
aed tindfaa: areata faraia i 
(2) aortaraeraiay aerarTaT aA: | 
MATA ATA ATA ATTAT ; 


It may also be roinenibaradl that the hesowads 
gita does not find any contradiction between a 
Jnani and a Bhakta. On the other hand, it 
regards a real Jnani as a Bhakta of the highest 
type i— 

wat art Frew uaufrafarread | 

frat fe aifraserts ag a a aa fa 

BER: BF WaT TAY cae A ATA | 

anfead: @ fe aaa aarTaat aft Ul 


It is the doctrine of intellectual Advaitism 
which the Gopis passionately attack. It is un- 
fortunate that they had not learning enough to 
make a distinction between Jnana and Yoga: 
oa gafg a ant faa g. Barring this, however, they 
insist on God-devotion as the supreme way to 
God, and their devotional approach to God is 
worthy of our respectful consideration. The first 
criticism of the doctrine of knowledge which the 
Gopis make is that the conception of Nirguna 
only fills them with deep sorrow: faq gad a 2. 
How will it look, they ask, if instead of inter- 
lacing their hair with flowers, they kept a crown 
of dust over their heads: fafg fax ea gan ufe We 
afe fafa wat ag g. Secondly, they say, they have 
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nothing to do. with the doctrine of liberation as 
above enunciated: fr w az afs arma. Their 
liberation exists elsewhere. Thirdly, they say 
that knowledge has merely led men to infatuation. 
It is not merely the theoretical approach that we 
want. We want, say the Gopis, a practical 
approach to God. Tell us, Oh Uddhava, they 
say, how to modulate our lives, and how to regu-. 
late them so that we may be able to reach Hari. 
And what is meant by Hari? The expression used 
by Surdas in this connection is arga ag oa g. This 
is susceptible of two interpretations. In the first 
place, the self should reveal himself before us, 
and secondly, Krishna should reveal himself 
before us. Criticising as they do the Advaitic 
doctrine, it will not be correct to interpret that 
the expression should mean to Gopis that the self 
should reveal himself before them in a Yogic 
manner. On the other hand the expression a1g4 31g 
wa 2 may well refer to Krishna himself. It is custo- 
mary in Hindi as aginst Marathi to use the word 
amq for “‘ others ”’ to show respect. Here it is the 
respect for Krishna that is intended. Show us the 
way, they say to Uddhava, by which Krishna in 
his own form might reveal himself to us. Their only 
concern is to know when that enchanting figure, 
wearing the nine brilliant diadems, might come 
back to Gokul. Braja is the alpha and the omega 
of their life, and they would not tolerate the 
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subsistence of Krishna even for a moment any- 
where outside Braja. 


We have seen hitherto the two antinomies 
between Jnana and Bhakti in Tulsidas and Surdas 
respectively. Let us see now how they are recon- 
ciled by Tulsidas in his eudeamonistic doctrine, 
which gives to Jnana the things which belong to 
Jnana, and to Bhakti the things which belong to 
Bhakti. “ A Bhakta is one,” he says, “‘ who 
renounces his faith in everything else and placcs 
it only in me. The one mark of distinction between 
the Jnani and the Bhakta is that while the Jnani 
believes in his own powers, the Bhakta believes 
in mine, and surrenders himself entirely to me. ” 
Would it be too much to ask our readers to recall 
to their minds the controversy between the Mar- 
kata (monkey) school and the Marjar (cat) school 
in the later development of Ramanujian thought ? 
To return to our discussion, however, Tulsidas 
tells us that as a consequence of this surrender, it 
becomes the task of God to save his Bhakta from 
dangerous situations as a mother saves her child. 
Let us quote the words of skirthet himself, “Tam 
the constant door-keeper of my devotee,’ says 
the Lord, “I make it a point to save such a 
one from dangerous situations as a mother saves 
her child by withdrawing it instantly from a fire 
or from a serpent”: ag fag ae sae aife are Te WAR 
wat amg. While a Bhakta, according to Tulsis 
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das, might be compared toa young child, the 
Jnani might be compared to a grown-up son. The 
mother loves them both. But the latter cannot 
naturally expect to have her former attention. 
Finally, we are told by Tulsidas that a real Jnani 
is one whose knowledge is not inconsistent with 
his devotion. Tulsidas gives almost a pragmatic 
justification for this reconciliation between Jnana 
and Bhakti. As both the Jnani and Bhakta are 
susceptible to temptations, prudence becomes the 
better part of valour, says Tulsidas, and a Jnani 
does not renounce his faith in God. It may not be 
correct to attribute such a merely pragmatic 
view toa Jnani, The Bhakti, by which he did 
ascend to the topmost rung of the ladder of 
Jnana or Illumination, could not be kicked away 
as soon as he has reached the highest rung. 
Illumination has sprung from and has grown out 
of a devoted search after God, and as soon as 
the basis is taken away, the topmost rung will 
crumble to the dust. 

We finally come to a unique poem in 
Tulsidas, in which he discusses his new sheme of 
the Nine kinds of Bhakti. From the times of the 
Bhagavata downwards, we have known a famous 
verse which tells us 

san alta froort: TAL WeaaTT | 
wad aad ered TeaATAaaTA I 
There are some points of merit and also some 
ll 
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points of defect in this. We do not want to enter 
into these here, because our principal business is 
to consider Tulsidas’s conception of Bhakti. 
There is one point, however, concerning <7 and 
alia, which we may here discuss. Now, these two 
words are understood in different ways in the 
South and in the North. In the South, the 
Smarana is Namasmarana and Kirtana & a 
religious sermon or a lecture interspersed with 
songs. In the North, Smarana means internal 
recollection through the mind and Kirtana external 
recollection by word of mouth. Both the views are 
good in their own way. Tulsidas, however, does 
not make this nine-fold division of Bhakti as it is 
usually understood the basis of his scheme. 


It has been customary to regard Tulsidas as 
an Avatara of Valmiki. We do not know whether 
we should believe in such an idea. Probably we 
may require great factual evidence before we 
can prove that one is an Avatara of another. 
Nevertheless, Tulsidas might well be regarded as 
a literary Avatara of Valmiki, in as much as he 
clothes in a Hindi garb most of the ideas and 
sentiments that are to be found in Valmiki. In 
this nine-fold scheme of Bhakti,—what he calls 
Navadha Bhakti,— Tulsidas is very closely follow- 
ing what the Adhyatma Ramayana has said about 
the same topic. Tulsidas has almost adopted the 
whole of the scheme of the Adhyatma Ramayana 
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in toto, though there are a point or two of excel- 
lence in Tulsidas, and a point or two of excellence 
in the Adhyatma Ramayana. We shall combine 
the two schemes, group them in a logical order, 
and then see the ingredients of what might be 
called the nine-fold scheme of devotion. 

Putting the two schemes together, we might 
say that there are three strands of development 
in the nine-fold scheme. These might, for the 
sake of convenience, be called the ‘‘ Contribu- 
tory”, the ‘“‘ Essential”, and the “Effective”. 
Under the first come a number of moral virtues 
which are necessary for spiritual realisation. The 
second consists of three different kinds of Bhakti, 
pertaining to the service of the saints*and of the 
spiritual teacher. Under the third strand come 
properly the five kinds of Bhakti which might be 
exhibited in an effective pursuit of God. So, on 
the whole, these three strands.show one, three, 
and five different kinds of Bhakti which, together 
make up the nine-fold scheme. They may, for the 
sake of ready reference, be exhibited as follows :— 

CONTRIBUTORY : MORAL, VIRTUES. 

1. aaa, facta, ata, TalaTaera and so on. 


ESSENTIAL: SERVICE OF TEACHER 
AND SAINTS, 
2. TeIedaa Fay 
3. aaa Ht FAT 
4, ala da ates aft Sar 
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EFFECTIVE : PURSUIT OF GOD, 

5. wT TT aM ( meTged HEAT ) 

6. Ua aa Far TAT 

7. Fat 

8. atfeaa aT zat 

9. aT ade 

Let us go on to a little more detailed discussion 
of the above scheme, 

According to the Adhyatma Ramayana and 
Tulsidas, the first kind of Bhakti is concerned 
with moral virtues in general. There are many 
illustrations of these moral virtues, a proper deve- 
lopment of which alone constitutes the first kind 
of Bhakti. Tulsidas cites these virtues as aata, fazfe, 
aalg, TatgTaait and so on; but he is careful to tell 
us, in Aristotlean spirit, that these virtues cannot 
be achieved inasingleday. He uses the words 
‘Nirantara’ and ‘ Bahukarma’.. We must conti- 
nuously practise these virtues until they become 
perfect in us. Aristotle tells us ‘ethos is éthos’ : 
character is habit. When we add one instance of a 
particular virtue to another, day after day, then 
we can say that that particular virtue becomes 
established in us. . 

This, however, raises the question as to 
which of the different virtues may be regarded as 
supreme. In the Bhagwad Gita, as we shall see 
presently, Bhakti or God-devotion is regarded as 
the supreme virtue. In ancient European ethics, 
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we are conversant with the discussion in Plato as 
to whether wisdom, temperance, courage or 
justice might be regarded as the highest virtue. 
In modern ethics the same discussion applies in 
the case of benevolence, justice and equity.. In 
Christian times, faith, hope and charity were 
regarded as great virtues, and of all these charity 
was regarded as supreme. Everywhere we find 
there is an attempt in reaching what may be call- 
ed the central or the supreme virtue. In Tulsidas. 
as wellasin the Bhagvadgita devotion to God 
is regarded as the highest virtue. . 

In the second strand we havo got three 
different kinds of Bhakti, enumerated both by 
Tulsidas and the Adhyatma Ramayana. a7 Ft 
am, the company of the saints, is the first virtue; 
Teargaaaa, the service of our Spiritual teacher, 
constitutes the second; ata aa afaa aft sar, to 
regard one’s Spiritual teacher as higher than even 
the Godhead, the third. 

In the last strand of our spiritual develop- 
ment, we exhibit five different kinds of spiritual 
virtue, one after another. The first and the second 
are concerned with the singing of the qualities of 
God (aa am) as wellas his exploits ( <fat 47 
at samt) and his words or message ( area ae- 
qarq ). In order that God-devotion might develop 
in us, we must sing his praise, think of his quali- 
ties, narrate his exploits and contemplate on the 
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spiritual words which he might have left for us, 
The third Bhakti under this head is concerned 
with the uttering of God’s name (aaa). The 
fourth and the fifth consist in the seeing of God 
everywhere ( aifgra a7 Zar ) and a complete belief 
in God (a4 awa), which is also expressed by the 
great Vedantist, Shri Madhvacharya, in his fam- 
ous words <fersqdifa fasata: “God is in the heaven 
and all is right with the world.” This maxim 
ought to direct the aspirant’s progress, and help 
him in his onward march. According to Tulsidas, 
therefore, 74 wwla, a complete belief in the bene-- 
ficence and the power of God, constitutes the 
highest kind of Bhakti. 


We might contrast with this the views express- 
ed by Narada. According to Narada, the highest 
kind of Bhakti cannot be defined in terms of waa. 
It must be defined in terms of Prema: wm afeat 
yasaen. Again, one who reads the Narada Bha- 
kti Sutras cannot but be struck by the mystical 
nature of the Bhakti which he has enunciated : 
aeseeqt Gury feat vafe, aaat wala, act wafe uaa 7 
fafaq asofa, a arate, a éfee, a cad, Teadaafa wv asacay 
aml wafa, eeat wafa, wearer wate 1 
Narada also gives certain definitions of supreme 
Bhakti according to Parashara, Garga and 
Shandilya, but he ultimately stresses his own point 
of view, namely, that Bhakti may be regarded as 
mAaTHZeEM about God, 
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We do not want to enter here into the ticklish 
question as to whether Bhakti may be regarded to 
be essentially wa or 4, faith or love. Suffice it to 
say that, according to Tulsidas, ua wie is the 
apex of all virtues. He has already elucidated for 
us the nine-fold scheme of Bhakti. Supernal 
Bhakti, according to Tulsidas, isa diamond with 
nine different facets, each representing God from 
its own point of view and all together making up 
what we may call our total devotional attitude 
towards God. This total devotional attitude, accor- 
ding to Tulsidas, was exhibited by Shabari ( ae 
wTHIR wtf ys az) and no person could be regarded 
as an ideal saint, who does not exhibit all these 
kinds of devotion. 

ETHICS IN THE HINDI SAINTS 
A Constructive Survey. 

1. Any one, who has closely followed the 
development of the argument in the present 
chapter, will be easily able to call to mind the 
number of virtues in the various poems which the 
Hindi saints exhort us to cultivate, and the vices 
which they want us to avoid. This is just the 
problem of an analytical study of Ethics. The 
analytical study concerns itself with an enumera- 
tion and elucidation of the different virtues and 
vices, and the synthetical with the building up of 
a theory of Ethics thereon. It is true that the 
Hindi saints have not written any formal treatise 
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on the science of Ethics; but their contribution 


to this science nevertheless remains truly remark- 
able from the analytical point of view. 


2. We shall presently enumerate the main 
virtues and vices that have been so exhibited in 
the various poems of this Chapter. But before we 
do this, let us call to mind the classifications of 
virtues which have been made by certain great 
Western moralists—classifications such as intellec- 
tual and moral, civic and philosophic, idio- 
psychological and hetero-psychological, _ self-re- 
garding and other-regarding, and so on. As we are 
not writing a work on Ethics, a detailed discussion 
of these need not concern us here. Suffice it to 
say, that the mention of these classifications has 
been necessary in order to show the background 
upon which our own classification has been made, 
namely, individual, social and spiritual. 


3. In order to do full justice to the analy- 
tical side of Ethics in Hindi saints, we first made 
a complete inventory of all the virtues and vices 
that have been mentioned in the present chapter. 
As this process, however, did not mean more 
than a bare enumeratlon of virtues and vices, 
and that too of very large number of them, we 
selected the more important of these in order 
to base a synthetical construction thereon. Thus 
-we selected eight individual virtues, four social 
virtues, eight spiritual virtues, and six vices: 
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This might for our purpose constitute a significant 
inventory of the virtues and vices that have been 
dealt with by Hindi saints. The inventory might 
stand as follows:— 


oN Se Pe be 


92 PO 


SP ee pe 


Z2 


INDIVIDUAL VIRTUES : 


Activism. Heat 
Non-attachment. faut 
Discrimination. fara 
Self-control. aq 
Courage. aT 
Patience. wast 
Sufferance. 7Weat 
Equanimity. ara 
SOCIAL VIRTUES: 
Good Company. “Mage FCAT” 
Sympathy. zat 
Benevolence. afar 
Sacrifice. want 
VICES: 

Braggartism. edt fat wat 
Pollution of Mind. “fas aqatafe wa arn” 
Greed. aeaT 
Hypocrisy. HIS 
Arrogance. ATE 
Voluptuousness. “ga a areal” 

SPIRITUAL VIRTUES : 
Celibacy. qaat 
Penance. at included in a4 

and far 
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3. Introversion. “age ara wae art” 

4. Study of Philosophy. araafaar 

5. Reverence for Master. qTevaqaaeaat 

6. Meditation on God } Waar, SUT, 
(His Name, Qualities, } HeRaTaTT, $=, 
Exploits, and Words) ) ae7aTq 

7. Divine Optimism. aA AU 

&. Vision of God every- “ aifgaa aa Far” 
where. 


4, It may now be asked, relevantly, which 
of these virtues might be regarded as the most 
fundamental according to Hindi Saints. (i) Each 
age, it has been said, exhibits its own particular 
virtue. The Greeks, for example, regarded 
Measure, Order or Harmony as their chief virtue. 
The Christians regarded Charity as supreme, the 
Middle Ages insisted upon Chivalry as the greatest 
virtue. When we come to the 18th century, we 
find that the virtue of that age is the virtue of 
Benevolence. In the 19th century stress was laid 
on Equity. (ii) As with the ages, so with the 
philosophers. Plato, for example, has been credit- 
ed with regarding Justice as the highest virtue. 
Critics of Plato say that Plato was unable to 
define the nature of justice accurately : to him, 
it was said, it might be either a fourth virtue or 
a summation of the other three. On the other 
hand, we feel that Plato did regard Justice 
( Dikaiosyuni ) as the highest virtue, being the 
virtue of the philosopher. When we come to 
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Aristotle, we come to a very great Ethical philo- 
sopher. It is true that there is no guiding thread 
through the list of the virtues he has discussed. 
That seems to be Aristotle’s chief defect. But his 
insistence upon Magnanimity as the supreme 
virtue, his doctrine of the Mean, which has been 
regarded as the life-blood of moral conduct, his 
dictum that character is habit, thereby giving a 
practical turn to our cultivation of moral virtues, 
(compare also the characterization of virtue by 
Tulsidas as frat and agnat) and his seeing, as 
through a glass, darkly, that the highest human 
virtue may be a contemplation of the Divine 
Theoria, are really great contributions to ethical 
philosophy. After Plato and Aristotle, the two great 
names in the history of ethical thought are evi- 
dently those of Spinoza and Kant, and one cannot 
but be struck by the contributions they made to 
ethical philosophy by introducing their central 
conceptions of an Intellectual Love of God and 
the Kingdom of Ends respectively. Finally, 
coming to the modern period, Sidgwick, in his 
distinctive doctrine of Philosophic Intuitionism, 
reconciling the claims of egoism and altruism, and 
Green with his budding doctrine of Self-realisation, 
which later on assumed such big proportions 
both by way of exposition and criticism, cannot 
but be regarded as the chief lamp- pes of the 
present-day ethical thought. 
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5. Reverting to the question posed at the 
beginning of the last paragraph, we might ask 
what is the guiding thread through the list of 
virtues advocated by the Hindi saints, which 
might enable us todetermine the nature of the 
central virtue, as Kant was able to discover his 
Unity of Apperception through the labyrinth of 
the Categories. We can easily find an answer to 
this question if we go back to the preceding song 
we have discussed, namely, on the nine-fold 
scheme of Bhakti. We are not concerned here so 
much with the different species of Bhakti as with 
the nature of Bhakti itself. God-love would then 
be found to be the central virtue in which are 
focussed all the virtues that have been mentioned 
in our inventory, and which thus illumines them 
all. All virtues, to deserve the name, must merely 
be the expressions, manifestations, or aspects of 
this central virtue, and all vices only derelictions 
or aberrations therefrom. 


6. The present writer must confess to a 
sense of inspiration which he received years ago 
from a study of Augustine, who, true Christian 
as he was, recognising the three virtues of faith, 
hope and charity, could succeed in making 
charity the supreme virtue, and showing others to 
be merely aspects of it. In addition, he made his 
idea applicable to the Platonic virtues also. So, 
Charity or Love, according to Augustine, was the 


8 
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basal conception upon which the whole super- 
structure of moral life was to be built. I cannot 
resist the temptation of quoting succintly the 
passages which influenced my thought in this 
direction :— 

® Faith and Love are mutually involved and 
inseparabble; J aith springs from the divinely 
imparted germ of Love, which in its turn, is 
developed by Faith to its full strength, while 
from both united springs Hope, joyful yearning 
towards ultimate perfect fruition of the object of 
love.” 


These three Augustine regards as the essential 
pillars of Christian virtue; along with these, 
indecd, he recognises the old four-fold Platonic 
scheme of virtues, namely, of Tempcrance, 
Fortitude, Justice and Prudence, which he also 
explains as being equally the expressions of the 
central Christian virtue of Love : 

“ Temperance is love keeping itself uncon- 
taminated for its object, Fortitude is love readily 
enduring all for the beloved’s sake, Justice is love 
serving only the beloved and, therefore, rightly 
governing, Prudence is love sagaciously choosing 
the things that help her and rejecting the things 
that hinder. ” 


7. When, with this torch in my hand, 
I began to survey the contribution of the 


e 
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Bhagavadgita to ethical philosophy, I found that 
the same idea was very powerfully expressed in 
the 12th chapter of the Bhagavadgita also: not 
simply love, but God-love which is the @4, the 9 
or the erg of the spiritual song that the author 
sings at the close of the 12th chapter. One who 
will take the trouble of reading the passage from 
Heel ayaa to the end of the chapter will not 
fail to be struck by the insistence upon God-love 
which is the burden of the entire song. 


al aged: a ® fea: 

afearary a: a & fra: 

aaMeasara & fiat: 
and so on. So, the eight chief virtues which the 
Author enumerates in that passage may all be 
regarded, according to him, as the manifestations 
of the one central virtue of God-love: (i) 44; 
(ii) wet; = (iii) amat; (iv) date; (v) aq; 
(vi) a7; (vii) aaa and ( viii) »rat. 


8. This tempted me to find out whether we 
might not make the same principle of God-love 
applicable to the virtues embodied in the litera- 
ture of the Hindi saints. This is the synthetical 
or the constructive side of the ethics of Hindi 
saints. Let us, for example, select four out of 
the individual virtues, two out of the social, and 
four again from the spiritual virtues from the 
inventory we have made at the beginning of our 
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discussion, and see how they are all expressions 
of God-love. The virtues we select are :— 


INDIVDUAL VIRTUES. 


1. Non-attachment. 3. Self-control. 
. Discrimination. 4. Patience. 


bo 


SPIRITUAL VIRTUES- 
. Study of Philosophy. 3. Meditation on God. 


2. Reverential Service to 4. Divine Optimism. 
the Spiritual Teacher. 


1 


SOCIAL VIRTUES. 
1. Sympathy. 2. Benevolence. 


10. Beginning with the individual virtues, we 
may say that God-love is so absorbing that it 
does not suffer any other claimant to the throne; 
thence arises the necessity of dispassionateness 
(fazrt) for everything except God. Discrimination 
( faa) and God-love may be related to each other 
like a lame and a blind man : God-love would not 
become effective unless it has the direction of 
Discrimination. How, again, would it be possible 
for us to love God unless we have controlled all 
our sense-organs and mind? Hence self-control 
(<4 ) becomes an essential propaedeutic to God- 
love. The vision of God is not a matter of child- 
play; it requires long and patient toil ( 7a), 
almost to the point of exhaustion or even dis- 
belief. 
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11. Let us now také the social virtues. If 
God is in all men, God-love must manifest itself 
through sympathy (zat) to all human beings. 
Sympathy thus becomes the source of Dharma. 
Tulsidas himself has said elsewhere, 


aa ae aT AS, TITAS afeATs | 
eal at a vifeu, wa oT gem ora I 


Then, again, sympathy and benevolence are related 
to each other as the negative and positive poles 
of the spiritual battery. Where sympathy or com- 
passion (zat) would stop with inspiring high ideals 
in individuals, benevolence (axfgt ) would move 
out and show itself in positive acts of beneficence 
to humanity. 9xfgqis just the Tulsidasian spiri- 
tual equivalent of the Benthamite ultilitarian 
conception of Benevolence. 


12. Coming to the spiritual virtues, the study 
of philosophy for oneself and for others ( a1aafaar ) 
becomes a cardinal requisite for the determination 
of the nature of God, and consequently forour , 
attachment to Him. Even if we may not agree 
with Tulsidas in his doctrine wa da afae af Seat 
or that of arettfs ‘ wgateafaargt’, we could at least 
grant that, without rendering the highest reveren- 
tial service to our Teacher ( qevaiaaaat ), the 
double lock of God-love and God-vision would not 
open out tous. Martineau has spoken of Rever- 
ence as the highest in the scheme of ethical virtues ; 
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with far greater force is this applicable to the 
reverence which we bear towards God or our 
Spiritual Teacher. Mcditation on the Name (Aas) 
and Qualities (7mm ) of God are related to God- 
love in terms of reciprocal causation. Unless we 
have q¥as7 and arr, God-love cannot be created 
-in us and unless the germ of God-love is in us we 
may not. be tempted to, and certainly not succeed 
in carrying on our #aait and qr. Finally, of what 
. value would our God-love be to us unless it sees 
-in every happening in History and in Nature the 
‘beck and call of God, and unless it sees the fruition 
of the logical law of Sufficient Reason in the 
mystical realisation of a God-centered Optimism 
(7a wea) ? 


13 


CHAPTER Ii 
The Relation of God to Saints. 


The subject-matter of our present chapter is 
God in relation to the Saints in Hindi Mystical 
literature. The problem of God is always an 
interesting and difficult one, and when we try to 
find its bearing on mystical literature, it becomes 
all the more difficult, because mysticism trans- 
cends philosophy, and cares only for the intuitive 
apprehension of God. 

In our present chapter, we shall first speak 
about the Problem of God as it appears in some 
major Saints of Hindi literature. Here, we shall 
come across the philosophico-mystical argument 
of Ramanand, the description of God as Niranjana 
by Kabir, and the conception of Tulsidas that the 
Niranjana God assumes the form of Saguna- 
After this, we shall have two intercalary views of 
Tulsidas bearing on the subject, namely, the in- 
scrutability of the reasons for the incarnation of 
God, and God as inspiring different emotions in 
different men. We shall next proceed to consider 
the theistic-pantheistic utterances of Mirabai, the 
highly poetic analogies of Raidas about the rela- 
tion between Saint and God and Nanak’s doctrine 
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of the unity of the internal and the external per- 
ception of God. We shall then pass on to the 
second part of our problem, namely, the prayers 
which the Hindi saints have offered to God. 
These prayers fall under two heads, first the 
Philosophical prayers, and second the Lyrical 
prayers. In the Philosophical prayers, man’s 
mind is equanimous with the Real. In the Lyrical 
prayers, it goes out of itself to reach the highest 
Ideal. We have examples of the first in the ethico- 
philosophical poem of Dadu, Raidas’s poem with 
its strong emphasis on the necessity of mutual 
perception by Saints and God and, lastly, a poem in 
imitation of Tulsidas on the parity between Saint 
and God — the Saint being an oarsman through 
the river of life and God an oarsman through the 
ocean of existence. The lyrical prayers may be 
ilustrated firstly from Surdas’s two poems, which 
give us the instances of a bird on a tree caught 
between the hawk and the hunter, and of a 
sparrow on the high seas, which has no other 
place to perch on, except the mast of Gcd. Then 
again, we have a lyrical poem in Surdasian style 
on a blind man praying to God to make him reach 
the topmost part of the hill through tortuous and 
dark ascents. After this, we shall come to two 
more poems, giving us desperate utterances of a 
female and a male devotee respectively, on the 
fulfilment of their aspirations towards God. 
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Finally, at the end of the chapter we shall discuss 
a very remarkable poem by Bahiro which, after 
reviewing the various kinds of liberation, comes 
to regard resignation to God as the highest 
consummation for man. oe 


1. God in Remanand a Kabir, Tulsidas 
and Mirabar, Raidus and Nanak : (4) Ramanand— 
We shall begin the first part of our discussion | 
with the view of Ramanand about the nature of 
God.. Now, Ramanand is a-big name. He “was 
supposed to be a resident of Banaras and to have 
belonged to Ramanuja’s school. He became the . 
teacher of Kabir by being obliged reflexly to utter | 
the words ‘Rama, Rama.” He was also the spiri- . 
tual teacher of Raidas. He did not make any 
distinction between a Brahmin, ora Mohammedan . 
or an Untouchable. It is for that reason, probably, 
that his views were not much liked in his time by 
the orthodox people. Ramanand is supposed to 
be also a teacher of Vitthalpant, the father of 
Nivrittinatha and Jnanadeva. How this squares 
with his being the teacher of Kabir is a question . 
which historians have to tackle. If, however, this 
be taken as .a fact, then the line of Jnanadeva 
might also, in one sense, be regarded as being. 
connected with Ramanand, though his proper 
teacher . belonged to the Gorakhanath school. 
Ramanand has written one very fine poem, He 
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has no other poem than this to his credit, and it 
comes to us from the Granthasaheb of Guru” 
Nanak. It is a brilliant poem. It would do credit 
to any one who might write treatises on mystical 
subjects. 
We might see from the song of Ramanand 
that it has got more Kabirism about it than 
Tulasism. One does not know how many changes 
may have been effected in it before it went into 
the Granthasaheb. But, discussing the poem as 
it is before us, it is a wonderful poem both philo- 
sophically and mystically. ‘‘ Where shall I go 
out?” asks Ramanand: va ret %, at wT WH. 
“My whole house has been filled with colour, and 
with different kinds of colour”. We have preferred 
this interpretation on: account of the parallel 
conception of #zq war down below; but <7 may 
also mean aqztfaa or devotion. Ramanand goes on 
to say: ‘* My intellect has become stationary and 
my mind refuses to move. Where shall J go out ? 
You ask me to go out to search God and to 
worship Him. It is not necessary for me to go 
anywhere. Wherever I may go, I shall find 
merely stones and water”: 5% qIEU ag 7s Tar. 
It is not necessary for one to go out. God is 
inside us. God is here, there, and everywhere: 
49 TH Tesi) sas aman fEzifa 1 Ha gia uu says 
Brads. So, on the whole, we may sce 
Ramanand teaches the doctrine of the universal . 


Wet 
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pervasiveness of God—pervasiveness, in Green’s 
terminology, in nature asin man. He is present 
in the whole universe and, at the same ate, he 
is present in the mind of man. 


“Once upon a time the idea occured to me,” 
says Ramanand, “that I might make a very 
fragrant mixture of sandal and other perfumes, 
and then go out to worship God. But my teacher 
showed my God within myself to whom I could 
make all my offerings ” 

ua fare, aa sat sHT 

ufa aa, Ae ag BT | 
Tat As TA os, 

at = aaTat 1a, Aafe Aral | 

That raises a very important question. Rama- 
nand’s house was full of colour, and his mind was 
full of fragrance. Now, those who are students 
of mysticism know that Ramanand is speaking 
here about certain peculiar experiences which are 
not to be found generally among other mystics. 
People speak about light and sound, more or less, 
but they rarely speak about colour and fragrance; 
for example Mirabai speaks about colour : 


TET THIS BS AAT AAT | TAT UT AIT TU 
Mirabai’s experience is distinguished by the 
phenomenon of colour, and Nivrittinath’s ex- 


perience by the phenomenon of fragrance: 447 
afcag. Colour and fragrance as manifestations of 


ae 
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spiritual energy are some-what rare, and these 
Ramanand experienced inside himself. So, it was 
not necessary for him to go outside at all. 

Then, he says that his entire delusion in its 
extent and intent had come to an end by the 
vision of God: faa ane free va are ar. 1t is 
significant to remember that Ramanand here 
makes the vision of God the cause of which the 
termination of all delusion is the effect. This is 
just the point of controversy between the path of 
Knowledge and the path of Devotion, between 
Philosophy and Mysticism. According to the one, 
there would be no vision of God unless there is a 
prior termination of all delusion. According to, 
the other, it is only when there is a prior vision ' 
of God that all delusion terminates. Ramanand 
chooses the latter alternative. 

On the whole, therefore, we may say that, 
in this short poem, Ramanand contributes three | 
very significant ideas to mystical thought, namely, ' 
(1) the universal immanence of God, (2) colour 
and fragrance as forms of spiritual energy, and 
(3) the termination of all delusion by the vision 
of God; and it is no wonder that he became the 
founder of the school of mysticism in Northern 
India. 

(zi) Kabir —Another famous idea of God in 
Hindi mystical literature is the idea of God in 
Kabir. Of course, the subject is a big one, and we 
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cannot hope to do full justice to it in a part of a 
chapter like this. We shall, however, take one 
central and fundamental point in Kabir’s idca of 
God, namely, his doctrine of God as Niranjana. 
As the present writer has been studying Kabir’s 
poems, he finds that Kabir’s thought is focussed 
“on the central conception of the collyrium-—less 
entity, which is the God Niranjana. Kabir says 

aa frist oft t FaT 

gay ofa ag Fa AAA 
and he identifies the Niranjana God with the 
Parama Purusha. Also, the Niraniana or the 
Parama Purusha, the Highest Being, is expressed 
in terms of the spiritual Sound and the spiritual 
Light, which are usual ways in which Kabir tries 
to‘express the nature of God. 

‘wag aft der. 

GUA THT THT seater’ 
In these expressions he tells us how ‘ Niranjana’ 
is the ‘Parama Purusha’. That seems to be the 
central thought of Kabir so far as the nature of 
God is concerned. Kabir, here, has an analogue 
to the doctrine of the Upanishad which speaks of 

farsa: cot areata 
"or else to the lullaby of Madalasa when she addres- 
ses her child as 
Taste aisha erdartisfe. 

It seems, therefore, very natural that the 

- word ‘ Niranjana ’ should mean the God without 
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collyrium, the spotless or immaculate God, the: 
Highest Being full of ‘Light and Sound’. This: 
is the primary meaning of the ‘ Niranjana’ of | 
Kabir. 

But, later on, as Kabirite theology developed, 
and as the word ‘Niranjana’ came to havea 
cosmological significance, ‘Niranjana’ became 
responsible for the creation of ‘Swarga’ and 
‘ Patala ’, even of Brahma, Vishnu and Mahesha. 
And here it was that Kabir himself was obliged 
to separate the concept of ‘ Niranjana ’ from the 
concept of ‘Saheb’. He says : 

‘ fort area & wa fata aT ger s ATT’ 

So it seems that in such a passage, Kabir is giving 
us, in the relation of ‘Saheb’ and ‘ Niranjana’, 
an analogue of the way in which the ‘ Vedanta’ 
talks of ‘Brahman’ and ‘Ishwara’. This point 
was made much of, by the followers of Kabir, and 
all the evils of creation were later attributed to 
this ‘ Niranjana ’, so that critics came to say, that 
instead of being an ‘ Ishwara’, he was almost the 
equivalent of the evil principle ‘Saitan’ in 
creation. 

One of the arguments adduced for this con- 
cept of the Evil Principle is the way in which he 
is described both as the son of his mother as well 
as the husband of his mother. Now, this is simply 
an veeaife or an allegory to represent a funda- 
mental thought in a seemingly paradoxical fashion: 

L¢ 
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What Kabir meant was that this ‘Ishwara’ was 
born from ‘ Brahman’ with the help of ‘ Maya’, 
so ‘Maya’ was his mother; and with the help of 
‘Maya,’ he created the whole universe, so ‘ Maya’ 
was his wife. Not understanding this allegorical 
conception about ‘Niranjana’, people have regard- 
ed this doctrine of ‘ Niranjana’ in later Kabirism 
as the doctrine of ‘Saitan’ which is an absolute 
misunderstanding of the allegorical meaning under- 
lying the conception of ‘ Niranjana ’. 

Those of us who have studied the .‘ Rigveda’ 
know that in a famous passage ‘ Piishan’ is 
described as the husband of his mother and the 
paramour of his sister. 

aigisfagaad xagaie: rote a: 

Now, the allegorical interpretation of this passage 
as the students of Vedic culture know is that 
*Piishan’ or the Sun-God is the husband of the 
night who is his mother, because he proceeds 
from her. He is also the paramour or lover of 
his sister, the Dawn, whom he closely follows. 
So, these natural phenomena of the night, the 
dawn and the Sun have been allegorically meta- 
morphosed into the conception of the mother, the 
sister and the husband. Similar, it may be sup- 
posed, was the case with the Kabirite Doctrine of 
‘ Niranjana,’. 

Lastly, in regard to that doctrine it may be 
pointed out that Kabir was quite aware of the 
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meaning of ‘ anjana’ as collyrium or evil—physi- 
cal, moral and metaphysical; and he says — 

‘start art ast oF’ 
( collyrium comes and collyrium goes, but ‘Niran- 
jana’ remains as he is. ) 

‘ae Hal AWA F AA AAT 

ua frtat af at oT 1’ 
His mind was taken away from illusion, and was 
now fixed on the conception of ‘ Niranjana ’— the 
one Absolute and Immaculate God. This then 
seems to be the central point in Kabir’s conception 
of ‘ Niranjana ’. 

(iit) Tulsidasa—We have scen above what 
Kabir’s idea of the Niranjana God was. Tulsidas’s 
idea of God is mainly that of ‘Saguna’; but he 
does not fight shy of the concept of ‘ Nirguna’. 
In a very famous passage in Tulsi-Ramayana, 
beginning with ‘ge afeaeraaar’, Tulsidasa 
deliberately uses the word ‘Niranjana’ in his 
description of God : 

apa wat firc-aisdtat | awa etal aaa aaa UN 

fade faerare fratar i fea fatrat ae aarer 
Thus, while in Tulsidasa Rama is the highest God, 
Rama is at the same time an expression of this 
‘Niranjana’. In fact Tulsidasa, in the lines above 
referred to, puts together the positive and the 
negative attributes of God, as is done in certain 
passages of the Upanishads, for example, 
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STAAASHTAAT: BTAAISH TAT: 
TMNAASAMAT: SEAASAAT: | 


In fact, in this passage, God is described as being 
capable of contradictory attributes, because he 
surpasses them all. In this way, Tulsidasa puts 
together the positive and the negative attributes 
of God in his description of Rama. 


Ultimately, however, if the balance be struck 
between Nirguna and Saguna in Tulsidasa, Saguna 
would appear to be superior to Nirguna. Tulsi- 
dasa says— 


‘fait wr gent af, at a aTafg ae.’ 


It is possible for people to understand 
Nirguna, ‘but it is not possible for anybody to 
understand Saguna. What is the reason? Tulsi- 
dasa answers that the exploits of the Saguna God 
so much transcend the imagination of the reader 
and the hearer, that these are befooled in concen- 
trating their minds on God as Saguna; that even 
the great Sages come to their wits’ end in hearing 
the exploits of the Saguna God. 


In regard to the nature of Saguna and 
Nirguna in Tulsidasa, we shall have occasion to 
speak often in our later discussions. At present 
it is enough to say thatin Tulsidasa the Saguna 
may not be regarded as contradictory of Nirguna, 
though Saguna is superior to Nirguna, and the 
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highest form in which the Saguna expresses itself 
is his favourite deity Rama. 


Next, we go to Tulsidasa’s doctrine of incar- 
nation. If we were to ask Tulsidasa whether 
Rama was the only incarnation of God, probably 
he would have no hesitation in saying ‘yes’, 
even though he regards other deities also as 
worthy of deityhood. Tulsidasa’s Bhakti was of 
an intimate and concentrated—we might even say 
of a jealous—type. He had no other object for his 
worship than the one single deity Rama. What . 
the meaning of this Rama is, we shall see later on. 
Now the question arises, if God incarnates himself 
in the form of Rama, what are the reasons for 
his incarnation ? Here Tulsidasa gives a very 
original concept for the incarnation of God. He 
says— 

“ gfraaae 2g Te ae | 
gefaed afe og a are” 

Look at his acute Sanskrit learning! Nobody 
is able to say what the ultimate nature ( 74 ) 
of this God is, and in what manner ( sq) 
he incarnates himself. “ I am at my wit’s 
end .”, says Tulsidasa, “ in finding an 
explanation for how God appears in the shape of 
Rama ”’. 


If Tulsidasa had been accosted as to whether 
he was contradicting the doctrine of.old —~ 
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ger aar fe atea varfdafe wie | 

PAGATTA TASHA TATFAA MN 
then he would have answered, “‘ I quite see the 
point; I am not against it.” 


All these have talked of the veritable appearance 
of God in the form of Rama. So says Tulsidasa 
also : 
“ waz anfe arate ave, trate frorafa a | 
om facarte faae ve, UA wAR HT aT” 

This is exactly on the lines of the Bhagvadgita 
and other ancient scriptures. Whenever evil 
spreads in this world, whenever religion is threa- 
tened, whenever good people suffer and evil men 
prosper, then it behoves God to incarnate Himself 
in the form of an Avatiira. 

“ This is true’, says Tulsidisa, “but most 
of us stop here at a mere doctrinaire explanation 
of the nature of Incarnation.”’ Really, the nature 
of the Incarnation is beyond our reason and 
imagination. 

“aq aaa afe wa aati 
Wa GA Ha TAS TaTaT ut” 
Tulsidasa also makes a further point in his doctrine 
of Incarnation :— 
“Qa wa & Bg AAT 
Tey fafra wR et wat” 
There are hundreds of reasons why God might 
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incarnate. Who are we to set a limit to the reasons 
why God should incarnate? Hence Tulsidasa 
takes resort to his doctrine of Vichitravada : 
‘qea fafa us & vat’ 

This is the same doctrine which Badarayana had 
preached in his ‘ Vedanta Sutra: arafa aa fafa 
fg. The present writer may expound it later in 
another connection, but it is enough at present 
to say that Tulsidasa’s doctrine of Vichitravada 
is exactly on the mystical pattern of Badarayana. 


We have seen hitherto, how Tulsidasa tries to 
connect the idea of ‘ Niranjana with a Saguna 
God, and then, how he shows that the ways in 
which this God appears in the form of a ‘ Saguna’ 
Avatara, are inscrutable. We now pass on to a 
very original way in which Tulsidasa exhibits an 
array of emotions in his discussion of a new 
scheme of nine Rasas. We say ‘new’. as con- 
trasted with the old scheme of Rasas, namely 
from Shringara to Shanta as in the following 
scheme :— . 

VATTLSIEAHENTUALAATATHT: | 
aaa WAS Aes LAT: AAT: I 
FraaeATTATaISHET see .ecees 

eeseeoes MAST TAT TH: 

If we examine the account which Tulsidasa 
gives of how at the time of the Svayamvara of 
Sita in the Court of King Janaka, Rama appeared 
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to various persons in various shapes as_ they 
looked at him, we can see how Tulsidasa had a 
new nine-fold scheme of Rasas in his mind. He 
talks, in the first place, of the triplet of Rasas, 
namely, Vira, Bhayainaka, and Raudra. The 
heroic kings, who were assembled in Janaka’s 
court, were filled with ‘ Vira Rasa’, saw Rama 
as worthy of their steel, or they found him to be 
an embodiment, the highest embodiment, of ‘ Vira 
Rasa’ himself. Those who were cowards were 
filled with terror when they looked at the form 
of Rama (aaa wa). In regard to the relationship 
of ‘ Bhayainaka’ and ‘ Raudra’, Raudra may be 
said to be the objective aspect of Bhayanaka. 
What is ‘Raudra’ from one point of view, is 

* Bhayanaka,’ from the other. Tulsidasa says, 
“Besides the heroic kings and the cowardly kings, 
there were Demons also, who were present in the 
court of Janaka, and who manifested the ‘ Raudra 
Rasa, for they saw Feat as being an embodiment 
of ‘ Raudra ’.” 

Let us now proceed to take into consideration 
other kinds of Rasas, namely, Shringara and 
Vatsalya. The ladies, who had assembled in the 
Court of Janaka, each looking at Rama in her 
own way, were filled with ‘ Shringara’; Janaka 
and his wives were filled to the brim with ‘ Vatsa- 
lya ’, as they looked upon the youthful Rama as 
the future husband of their daughter Sita. Then 
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there were Philosophers in the Court of Janaka, 
whose minds were filled with ‘Adbhuta Rasa’: 
‘sy faciena eat’. This ‘Adbhuta Rasa’ is very 
well expressed in a famous passage, we may say it 
is a ‘ Vedic’ passage, where the ‘ Virata Rupa’ is 
described as — 

farqaraered faradtrat 


faradlatged faxaaetre | 


In that way, Rama appeared in a ‘ Virata’ form 
to the Philosophers in Janaka’s Conrt. 


The Yogis who looked at Rama were filled 
with ‘Shanta Rasa’, the perfection of equanimity 
or tranquillity. 

And, finally, the ‘ Bhaktas ’, the devotees of 
God, who had assembled in the Court of Janaka, 
were filled with ‘Ananda’ or ‘ Bhakti Rasa’. 
There was, of course, no question of Bibhatsa, 
Karuna, or Hasya of the ordinary rhetorical 
scheme in the case of Rama. 

Beyond these eight Rasas which we have 
enumerated, there was, says Tulsidasa, an in- 
expressible ‘ Rasa’ which Sita experienced while 
she looked at Rama. We shall call it the ‘ Akatha 
Rasa’’. Tulsidasa says :— 

‘at aquata a aig aH MS | 
Haq THIt Hele aha HTH uv’ 
The emotion Sita experienced at heart was 


‘Akatha’. It could not be expressed in words. 
I5 
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The present writer thinks this ‘ Akatha Rasa’ 
might be regarded as Tulsidas’s great  contri- 
bution to the niné-fold scheme of ‘ Rasas’. 


Rama in himself was more than a combina- 
tion of these ‘Rasas’. Our modern Gestalt 
Psychology tells us that the whole is the sum of 
its parts, but Tulsidasa says that the whole is 
more than the sum of its parts, that the whole is 
a unity which transcends the mere aspects or 
facets. It is this transcendent unity which Rama 
was, while all the Rasas were merely expressions 
of that unity: 


(iv) Mirabai— After this account of the 
original way in-which Tulsidasa has treated the 
nine Rasas, let us pass on to another song this 
time from Mirabai. A famous song of Mirabai 
tells us how a Gopi who had gone out to sell her 
butter exclaims : 

‘aHTg tare AATST CATA’ 

To put it in philosophical language, the 
“theos” of the Gopi became a “‘pantheos”’ ; her 
devotion, a cosmic experience. The ‘ Gwalin > went 
to Mathura to sell her milk products, but instead ‘ 
of saying “ butter or curds”, she began to ask 
people to purchase Shama or Krishna. The reason 
was, says Mirabai : 

‘gon—eq oral Z tarfafa’ 
The Gopi was filled with the enjoyment of the 
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form of Krishna. It was on account of this that 
the joy of her experience produced a delirious 
chatter in her. We are reminded that this ex- 
perience of the theos being a pantheos has been 
elsewhere represented in two other fashions; first, 
in ‘Bihari’ when he speaks of an ‘ Alikhita Patra’ 
( afefaa ct), a letter which was never written at 
all, by a lady to her lover, and the answer also was 
another ‘ Alikhita Patra’ (afsfaa 17). It was a mute 
language; the emotions could not be expressed. 
The present writer has also been given to under- 
stand that in one place, Radha, while writing a 
letter to Krishna, wrote a letter as if Krishna was 
writing a letter to her, and she began to write 
‘My dear Radha’. She was so much engrossed in 
Krishna-Rupa, she was so identified with Krishna, 
that she entirely forgot her own personality. It 
is in this way, we see how out of a theistic we 
really pass on to a pantheistic experience in 
Mirabai. It is, what may be called in Mirabai, an 
expression of ‘ Samanjasyavada’ a non-contra- 
dictional compatibility between the porsonal and 
the impersonal. 

(v) Raidas—After Mirabai we come to Rai- 
dasa, who is held in very great esteem for the 
brilliance of his intellect, his high poetic capacity, 
as well as for his devotion to God. In one song he 
tells us how God could be looked at from various 
points of view. In the first-place he says : 
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‘wast GA weet SA TAT’ 
‘* Every cell of my body has been filled by Thy 
presence as every particle of water may be filled 
by the scent of Chandana.”? So God is an imma- 
nent cause. 


Secondly, the devotee dances like a wild 
peacock before a dense cloud. God is thus a teleo- 
logical cause. Thirdly, Raidas speaks of God as 
being a ‘ Deepaka’, and of himself as a ‘ Bati’ or 
a wick. This wick is kindled by the light of God. 
In this way, God is the instrumental cause. 

Next he speaks of God as the purificatory 
cause : 

‘aa date fares germ ’ 
“Thou art, O God, ammonium chloride, and Iam 
impure gold. It is only by Thy mixture with me 
that I can become purified. ” 

Finally, there is a very important point which 
Raidasa stresses, namely, what we might call 
‘Inverted Immanence’. What is Inverted Imma- 
nence? In the Bhagvadgita we are familiar with 
the famous verse 

‘afa aafag set aa aforror sa.’ 
God, there, is the ‘Sutra’, round which the pearls 
of the devotees are woven. Raidas inverts the des- 
cription. He says that God is the pearl, while he 
himself is the thread, so that God is as valuable 
as a pearl, and himself as valueless as a thread. 
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There is, however, a great ‘ Vyanjani’ here. The 
pearl-connoisseurs know that the pearl would 
have no value whatsoever, unless a thread is made 
to pass through it. Hence unless Raidas was 
there as a ‘ Bhakta’, and unless his thread went 
through the pearl of God, God himself would have 
no value whatsoever. “It is the devotee who gives 
value to God, and it is thus”, says Raidas “I am 
giving you value’. This is what we may call the 
conception of inverted immanence in Raidas. 


(vi) Nanaka—Finally, in the discussion of 
the doctrine of God, we come to a very famous 
utterance from Ninaka. In Nanaka also we begin 
with a certain universal immanence, for, he says 
that God is like fragrance in a flower or image in 
a mirror. In fact, He pervades all existence. 
Secondly, he tells us that this experience must be 
had both internally as well as externally, in mind 
as in nature, as Green would put it. 

‘are ala wae aTAT 
az Te AA Aas’ 
says Nanaka. In other words, according to 
Nanaka, ‘Jnana’ means the vision of God both 
internally and externally. 

Now, those who are the followers of the path 
of God know how difficult it is to see the same 
form both inside and outside. It must not be 
imagination; it must not be hallucination; it must 
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be a veritable perception of God. It is only when 

this experience, namely, ‘Bahar Bhitar |Ekahi 

Jano’ is attained, that the mind can be said to 

have realised the spiritual existence of God. And 

then finally, Nanaka tells us, that this universally 

immanent God must be identified with one’s self: 
‘ag atap faq amie ae’. 

God must be identified with one’s self. This 
is as much as to say that we must have the 
experience of ‘ Tattvamasi’ or ‘Soham’. Unless 
this takes place 

‘fae a um at Bre | 


the moss of delusion will not disappear; infatua- 
tion will not come to an end. 


So, on the whole, we may say that Nanaka 
expresses these points: first, God must be scen 
| both internally and externally ; further, God must 
| be identified with one’s own self; and finally, it is 
only when this experience is attained that illusion 

may disappear. 

After having discussed the nature of God 
according to Hindi saints, we now pass on to two 
other analogous considerations, namely, the Philo- 
sophical or Intellectual Prayers, and the Lyrical 
or Emotional Prayers, both of which are to be 
found in Hindi Mystical literature. 


As we said at the beginning of this chapter, 
the ‘Philosophical Prayers’ are equanimous, they 
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keep the mind on a level. Compare, for example, 
the Philosophical prayers in Sanskrit literature— 
Wa Ward we aifas 
and = arasé weorfaat | 
of Shankara and Madhva respectively. The Emo- 
tional or Lyrical Prayers take the mind out 
of itself, and lift it to divinity. Compare, for 
example, 
wal Ala Slat TST Tat Act 
and 32 ana af 
of Tukaram and Vijaya Dasa respectively. Both 
these kinds of prayers are to be found in the great 
Hindi saints. 


2. Philosophical prayers as in Dadu, Raidas 
and Tulsidas : (7) Dadu:— Let us begin with 
Dadu. In the poem @t frag aa tas TU, we have 
a great ethical or didactic prayer. Let us see the 
main points in this prayer. In the first place, 
Dadu prays to God to keep him ever on the 
right path. Secondly, if he breaks any thread 
asunder, let God join the ends together. In this 
connection, it is necessary to remember that Dadu 
was a great spinner and weaver. Compare, for 
example, his great poem #r ae a wis % which we 
shall notice later on. 

The reference is to the idea that while 
weaving a thread, it may break into two parts 
and thus spoil the garment. Let God help him by 
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joining the two parts together. Then, there is the 
question of the manipulation of events in such a 


way, that he may never forget the greatness and 
goodness of God. 
aa faat cai gat farts 

Then, again, God isimplored by Dadu to prevent 
infatuation and sin. “I may try to separate 
myself from you, O God, ” says Dadu, *“ but you 
must not allow me todo so. Youmust clasp me | 
to your heart.” He also says he possesses no 
virtues whatsoever which may please God. He, 
therefore, earnestly calls upon God to give him 
his “darshana” out of His great benevolence and 
compassion. This is a great didactic or ethical 
prayer. 

Let us see a few points of philosophical impor- 
tance in this prayer of Dadu. In the first place, 
Dadu seems to rely fwly on the omnipotence 
of God. Whatever man may do, God has the 
power either to extend its goodness or destroy its 
badness. The question arises as to what is the 
relationship between self-effort and Grace. Man 
may make his own effort, and yet it remains 
with God to crown that effort with success 
by His Grace. So, whatever faults Dadu might 
commit, it behoves God to help him out 
of these. A second point in this connection 
is the way in which in another similar situation 
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in Pandavagita, Duryodhana had attacked Krishna 
for having, through him, committed so much mis- 
chicf and evil. “ItisnotI”, he says, “who is 
responsible for the evil actions. It is you, O 
Krishna, who with your seat in my heart have 
made me commit them” 


pate tara ete feaae | 
aar frqadisfet gat wher 
Dadu does not go to that length. He acknow- 
ledges his faults, and he calls on God to help him 
out of them, by His goodness and omnipotence. ~ 


Lastly, in this connection we might quote 
another example, namely, from James’s “ Will to 
Believe”. James says, ‘‘ Whatever move a novice 
may make in a game at chess, the expert has the 
ability always to make such a move as to defeat 
all the moves of the novice. We in this world are 
novices. We are making our own moves. If we 
pray to God, it rests with him in His benevolent 
omniscience to make sucha move as to destroy 
our moves in their badness, and lead them on to 
good”. It is in this way probably that Dadu 
prays to God to help him out of his faults, to 
make him a holy man, and ultimately to grant 
His Darshan to him. 


(ii) Raidas— Next we go toa philosophical 
prayer from Raidas: 
avefe tae ~ Afa Are. 
16 
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There are certain important points which Raidas 
makes. The most important of these is, as he 
says, that “Mutual love is possible only after 
mutual perception and inspection ”’ : 
q aifg 2a et aife Sq". 
sifa qzeTe BIE | 
“T shall love you, O God”, says Raidas, “ only 
if I am able to see you as you are able to see me. 
That you are able to see me, everybody knows; 
but unless you endow me with the power of 
seeing you, there can be really no love between 
us.” Then again says Raidas, “ Thou art a 
repository of virtues, as I am a repository of 
vices : 
Wt aa TT AI Aa AAT. 
Ungratefulness is writ large on every inch of me”: 
HI GIRL FT AMT. 
I and thou, thine and mine, have rent a wedge 
in human existence. It is only when this duality 
ceases, that one could cross the sea of life by the 
grace of God : 
Hof aife athe sera at 
Ha BR FAETTAT | 
Hence Raidas implores God to give him His 
‘Darshana’. Unless God shows Himself to him, 
says Raidas, he will never be able to love Him. 
Real love of God, in fact, depends on the actual 
perception of God. 
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(iii) Zulsidasa—The third prayer we may 

consider is — 

H TaN aT Aifeg. 
We all know that when Rama wanted to cross 
the river Ganga at Ramchaura Ghata, the ‘Mallah’, 
who was in mid-river, would not go near the shore 
for fear, as Tulsidasa expresses it elsewhere, that 
his boat might be turned into a damsel by the 
pollen of Rama’s feet. 1f his boat was turned 
into a damsel, he would lose his only means of 
subsistence. Hence, as Tulsidasa expresses it, the 
Mallah requested Rama that he might be allowed 
to take away the ‘raja’ or pollen from of his 
‘Padakamala’, as there was an uncanny power 
of personification ( masteew ) in that ‘raja’ 

acfad afracat SE ae. 

The same idea has been expressed by Tulsi- 
dasa in his ‘ Kavitavali’ also: the people in 
‘ Panchavati’ were afraid lest, due to the presence 
of Rama in Panchavati, all the stones in Pancha- 
vati might be turned into damsels. 

We have to notice a further point in the 
story. In reply to a query by Ramaas to what 
were his charges for carrying him across the river, 
the Mallah answers, “‘ No charges! Two of the 
same trade do not charge each other. A doctor 
does not charge any fees on a doctor, nor a barber 
on a barber. I ama Mallah, you are a Mallah. I 
carry you beyond the river Ganges, you carry me 
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beyond the ocean of existence.”? So the Mallah 
insists on an absolute parity between himself and 
God. But this is a sort of a parity in which one 
side is loaded very heavily against the other. 
Crossing the river and crossing the ocean could 
not be compared to one another, and hence in 
reality the argument of parity docs not hold. On 
the other hand, when the Mallah asked Rama to 
sit in his boat, he was not sure whether he would 
be able to carry the boat to the other shore by 
his own individual effort. So unless God con- 
ferred His Grace on him, it would not be possible 
for him, he says, to carry Rama Himself to the 
other shore. 

So, we may say that the parity insisted on by 
the Mallah is a parity only by sufferance. 


3. Lyrical prayers as in Surdas and Bahiro— 
(i) Surdas— When we talk of lyrical prayers in 
Hindi Literature, we cannot have any other idca 
in our mind except that of Surdas, who is the 
greatest Hindi lyrical poct. In one very famous 
poem— 

qaat Ufa sg ATA, 

Surdas gives us a Saint’s prayer to God to guard 
him from evils coming from opposite sides. Hg 
takes the illustration of a sparrow on a tree being 
shot hy a huntsman from below, and pounced 
upon by a hawk from above ; 
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als aifa ga wat sarfafa 


In such a pathetic situation, the sparrow lifts 
herself emotionally towards God and prays to 
Him to protect her from the opposing evils. Ina 
Marathi poem also there is a good reference to 
this story : 


fatifeared aft sear 
wafed Saar Wea 
AIT IRA Bt TATA 
aT SMTA TAIT ATST 
Caan wars a Te 

Now, in this poem, the author brings in only 
a ‘Pipilika’ or an ant, which is capable of sting- 
ing the huntsman and making him shoot off the 
mark, but not capable of killing him. Surdas has 
thought better. He has brought in aserpent.- The 
serpent stings the huntsman, and the arrow, 
which was originally aimed at the sparrow, hits 
the hawk. And so the huntsman dies on account 
of the serpent’s bite, and the hawk dies on account 
of the huntsman’s arrow. So both these opposite 
evils destroy each other by the Grace of God. 

In this connection, the present writer is 
reminded of a famous Sanskrit verse which runs 
thus :— 

Heat Tat HalfaawssHoaal TWaraHVsqar 
STA SAT ST AITAS ATA: aT: THC ATEALT 
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aed Baleat Tae SII VAT IscaT: ITfea: 

qa at fe anne ofa mat eat fafaar aft: 
Here also the author brings in a serpent. Surdas 
has followed him, and it was due to the Grace and 
protection of God that the sparrow was saved from 
both the huntsman and the hawk. In this way, 
whenever we find ourselves in a critical situation 
we should lift our minds towards God, throw our- 
selves upon His mercy, and pray to Him to 
protect us from opposing evils. 

The present writer is reminded of the position 
in which India was in the year 1942 during the 
last Great War. On the one side the Japanese 
had already bombed Calcutta and other Indian 
stations, on the other side the Germans and the 
Italians, with their conquests in Egypt and near 
the Caucasus, were intending to descend into India. 
India was caught between the devil and the deep 
sea, the Japanese on one side and the Germans 
and Italians on the other. But the cry of the 
devotees of India was heard by God, and India 
like the sparrow was saved from an intensely 
critical situation by the Grace of God. 

Let us now take another lyric from Surdas, 
which has been very much in vogue as sung to 
the accompaniment of the lyre, Though there is 
not much of metaphysical thought in it, still 
there is very intense devotion. The poem in 
question, namely, 
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a Ha aaa Bet ge a 
is an illustration of ‘ Aikintika Bhakti ’. 


A sparrow on a barge in mid-ocean, when 
the tempest is raging high and the night is 
falling, and when there is no other place to go to, 
addresses the ship thus: “Thou art my sole 
resort, O my Barge”. Even so the devotee 
regards God as his only Barge, on whom he is to 
rely and in whom he is to rest. There is no other 
place to go to. Where could the sparrow go in 
the midst of the ocean ? Wherever she casts her 
eye, she finds only high seas and mountainous 
billows. Similarly, in the tempestuous sea of life, 
the only resort for us is God. Surdas further 
says, following his usual method of analogies and 
similies, the One God to whom we should send 
our heart-felt prayer is far above all other petty 
deities, just as the Ganga is above all rivers, 
or the lotus above all brambles. There is no 
use milking a she-goat when we have a wish-cow; 
similarly, why should we dissipate our energies 
for nothing ? Let us concentrate our mind on the 
one omnipotent God, who is capable of taking 
away all our evils under all circumstances. 


Then, there is a further prayer-song in the 
Surdasian manner, in which the use of words is 
fully worthy of the thoughts it contains:— 


area BY US Feat TH. 
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The situation is like this: Surdas is a typically 
blind man, who very often talks about the 
experiences of blind men. A blind man is described 
in this poem as climbing a very difficult hill. ‘eafear 
in Hindi literally mcans a road; probably, the 
Marathi composer of the Hindi song in the Surdas 
film might have had a hill-top in his mind. The 
blind man has to climb to this hill-top in pitchy 
darkness. There are deep ravines below, and one 
false step would mean instant annihilation. The 
blind man has to rise to tne city of God, which, in 
the manner of Bunyan, is situated on the top of a 
hill. He implores God to help him and lead him 
on the upward path by taking him by the hand, 
so that the light inside him might be ignited. By 
that light, he may beable to traverse the darkness 
and ascend to the city of God. 

The significance of the initial song in Sursagar 
is great— 

att BY At we TTA. 

Tt is God’s great omnipotence which has made a 
blind man see things, which are not accessible to 
the vision of ordinary men. What things a 
blind man could spiritually see, we shall discuss 
later on. It was said about Homer and Milton, 
that they wrote poems about heaven when they 
could not see things even on earth, both being 
blind men. Evenso Surdas. He was physically 
blind, but from the inside, he had the vision of a 
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great seer. Hence there was nothing very im- 
possible for him by way of the apprehension of 
God. 

After these prayers, which contain the essence 
of the lyrical devotion of Surdas, let us pass on 
to two other prayers, one froma female devotee 
and the other from a male devotee, both in the 
pure Braja style. As might be seen by the contrast 
between the two poems, the female devotee sings 
in devotional and pathetic terms and is prepared 
to leave away everything for the sake of God, 
while the male devotee speaks in bold and self- 
respectful terms and is prepared even to die for 
God. 

Let us see, in the first place, what the female 
devotee says. We shall here give a free translation 
of the poem. “TI shall leave the house and leave 
the forest. I shall leave cities and citizens. I shall 
even leave the parapet near the famous 
‘Banshibat’ ( aaitaz ). I shall be afraid of nobody. 
I shall be prepared to leave my body. But tell 
me, how would it be possible for me to leave my 
love ? I shall duly discharge my regal duties with 
full ceremony. People have lost their sense, and 
accuse me of having lost mine. I shall prevent 
nobody from calling me a fool if he likes. I shall 
bid good-bye to all talkers and listeners. I shall 
leave my father and my brother; and, forsooth, 
my very mother. But how will it be possible for 

17 
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me to leave Lord Krishna?” This is he# ‘ Aikan- 
tika Bhakti’ towards God. 

Let us see what the male devotee says. He 
is prepared to brave all dangers for the sake of 
God. In a famous song — 

ate ofguat, ota ash S werat 

the devotee says, “ Put an iron ring round my 
neck, or imprison me in heavy chains. Fasten 
strong ropes round my body, or flay me alive if 
you please. Administer poison to me, and then 
pierce a dagger in my heart. Drown me in mid- 
stream under a heavy load of stones. Make me 
sleep on a bed of scorpions, or burn me alive by 
setting fire to my garments. Throw me down from 
a precipice, or make a dark cobra inject its poison 
into me. You may do all these things; but you 
cannot take away my love towards Girdhari,—the 
darling of Nand.” 


(ii) Bahiro—We now come to the final verse 
of our chapter. This verse is an embodiment of 
complete resignation to the will of God: 

gaat Sa cart Ta sry aa a faae. 
The devotee throws himself altogether into the 
hands of God. “Make me, or mar meas you 
please”, he says. The song is composed by a poet 
not much known to fame; but the ideas it con- 
tains are very well worthy of our consideration. 
Bahiro is imagining here what ought to be his 
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prayer to God when he is leaving his body. He 
says there are five alternatives possible. ‘“‘ In the 
first place, I want a sort of xzaufaa, ” he says— 


sfrHo HoT HE HL, A aT aa a fas. 
“Let me say Krishna, Krishna, and die in God.” 
This is what we have called xea4faa, which belongs 
to a Bhakta of the type of Narada, and is 
analogous to what we might call earafad. 
AifaeaHar TT ARATATATT | 
a: Safest cord eg a ath Tet APTA UI 
says the Bhagvadgita. The second type of 
liberation may be called faweqfec. 
wa atal fawe at 
Ta ATT TT a fH 1 
says Bahiro. “‘To be in the proximity of God, to be 
in His presence while dying constitutes the second 
kind of absolution. This is somewhat like Madhva- 
charya’s doctrine of liberation, namely aria. 
Proximity in one sense means proximity before 
death, and proximity in the other, means proximity 
after death. Then another kind of alternative he 
suggests is that of anuiaafat 
fad 4 Ft q Ast at 
TA ATT TT a PAHS | 
**Let me die,”? says Bahiro, “when Thou art 
absolutely caught up inside my mind.” We know 
how Ramanuja laid great stress on the conception 
of siaatfxq, and his doctrine of liberation was that 
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of arecq. To be like God, not to be simply in His 
presence or to be near Him, but to be exactly like 
Him, was what Ramanuja demanded. 
‘frat: TTS TEAST’ 

says the Upanishad. After this we come to the 
fourth type, namely, anaaaaufar. Says Bahiro, 
“Let God give me His vision ( arcfe axa fear ) 
with the ringing of His anklets ( agt #¥ ga YATAT ), 
and let me die in that vision and audition, being 
fully absorbed in God so that there might be no 
distinction between myself and God.” This is 
like the am@sanfsa of Shankaracharya. “ aat 2: 
TMT: Tas Teafd arrest fag,” says the Upa- 
nishad. This kind of #fa could also well be seen 
in the Bhagavadgita which says a4 Warman 
maata qafa, orin Patanjali, when he says @at 
Fez: cawtsaeaTay. So, uttering the name of God: 
feeling His presence near himself, experiencing 
His immanence in the mind, or realising his 
identity with God, the seeker goes on to the last 
Mukti, namely, momaraafaa. 


wa at ara ast 
Ta TTT aS FHS 1 
says Bahiro. This is the Mukti which Krishna 
taught to Arjuna in the Highteenth chapter of tle 
Bhagavadgita, waaaiq ofasa AAS ALT AT | 
We have to “surrender”? ourselves to God. 
Self-surrender, according to the author of the 
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poemis the highest type of Mukti. In modern times, 
we know Shri Aurobindo Ghosh made “ surrender” 
the chief plank of his Integral Yogic Philosophy. 
In ancient times, specially in Christ, we find that 
there is an unmistakable evidence of this type of 
liberation. Let us carry our minds back to the 
books of Matthew, Mark, Luke and John, and we 
shall find how, on the night previous to the day of 
his crucifixion, in the garden of Gethsemane, when 
he was experiencing great agony of soul, Jesus 
Christ prayed “ Father, if thou be willing, remove 
this cup from me; nevertheless, not my will, but 
Thine, be done’’; also how, when, on the next 
day, he was experiencing great agony on the 
Cross, he exclaimed in Hebrew, ‘ Eli, Eli, lama 
sabachthani.’ “ My Lord, My Lord, why hast 
Thou forsaken me” ? “I desire, ” he says, “ that 
my life be spared for spreading Thy gospel; but if 
it be Thy will that I should pass away, let Thy 
will be done ’’. This is the great Christian doctrine 
of liberation through surrender. Ramanuja’s 
Prapatti is also a good Sanskritic counterpart 
of the same doctrine. The poet Bahiro has given 
us the quintessence of the doctrines of the great 
Theistic and Vedantic philosophers, such as the 
wanfaa, the fraeqfaa, the aariatiea, and the arcaata- 
afsa, rounding them off with his own doctrine of 
aomAayfad, which involves an absolute self- 
surrender of devotee to God. 


CHAPTER IV 


The Beginnings of the Pilgrimage 


In the last chapter we have taken a pano- 
ramic view of the different ideas held by the 
Hindi Saints about the nature of God and the 
prayers which they have offered to Him. In the 
present chapter we shall proceed to a description 
of the actual path of their pilgrimage, as well as 
the conditions which are necessary for taking 
them to their desired goal. In the first place, the 
- aspirants must feel the necessity of a spiritual 
teacher who will guide them through the moral 
and the physical turmoils of life. In that matter, 
we shall consider the characteristics, both moral 
and spiritual, which are necessary for the spiritual 
teacher. In this respect the description given by 
Kabir in regard to these qualities of the Spiritual 
Teacher can never be excelled. We shall then 
proceed to discuss the means by which the medi- 
tation on God is to be accomplished, namely, the 
Name of God, as also the relation which Tulsidas 
tries to establish between the Name and the Form 
of God. After this comes the methodology of 
meditation which is described here in five stages: 
One of the chief contributions which Kabir makes 
to the process of meditation is what he calls inter- 
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nal meditation : faafg qat-aq av, aa sit garat- 
What this means we shall presently see. After this 
comes the requirement of intensive concentration 
which is the very life-blood of the meditational 
process. After concentration come three other 
requirements, namely, those that have been men- 
tioned in Patanjali as duare, atqi and aa. A 
man must continue his meditation to the end 
of his life. He must utilise every breath of 
his life in its service, and, finally, all this must 
be accomplished in a spirit of devotion. After 
dealing with these different stages of the medita- 
tional process, we shall come to discuss the place 
which Yoga and Absolutism occupy in the sphere 
of meditation. Ultimately, we shall find that the 
meditational process rises superior to both these 
elements. After this we shall proceed to consider 
two different types of aspirants with their two 
different attitudes — the militant and the submis- 
sive. The one might be called the tough-minded 
type, and the other the tender-minded. Kabir, 
peculiarly enough, illustrates both these, while the 
tender-minded type finds its superb illustrations 
in Surdas and Mirabai. In reference to these 
latter Saints, we shall consider the phenomenon 
of the so-called Dark Night and the Dawn. 


1. The Guru and His moral and spiritual 
characteristics :— Let us begin by considering 
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Kabir’s famous description of the river of life with 
its tremendous difficulties through which a spiri- 
tual guide alone can carry us across. The river of 
life has been described in an allegorical way by 
many poets and saints. Some have talked about 
the flood of the river as submerging the ship of 
a man’s life; others have spoken about the whirl- 
pool in the river; some others have talked about 
alligators that strike the ship with their tail and 
destroy it; others again have spoken about the 
rudderless condition of the ship, which can make 
it certainly go astray, and possibly to ruin. Kabir, 
in the present song, 7& faq ata aie are, gives us 
other analogies to describe the troubles in which 
the ship of a man’s life might find itself. He first 
tells us that there is a vast mountainous region in 
this river of life, and a towering pillar against 
which the ship might strike and break itself at any 
moment. Then there are two projecting rocks, the 
Scylla and the Charybdis, through which it is very 
difficult for the ship to pass unscathed. Then 
again Kabir tells us that a sharp shower might 
overtake the course of the ship, and a tempestuous 
storm might submerge it at any moment. Finally, 
even ifthe ship of man’s life escapes all these 
dangers, there is a gang of robbers which may 
overtake it, plunder it, and denude it. 


This is a great allegory, and a continued alle- 
gory for that matter, which supplies Kabir with 
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a number of illustrations, through which he brings 
out the dangers, which beset the moral and spiri- 
tual progress of man. The so-called mountainous 
region is the region of delusion, which is both 
extensive and threatening at the same time. 
Egoism shoots up like a towering pillar (mz), 
against which the ship might strike at any 
moment. Sex and rage constitute the two cruel 
rocks, through the narrow straits of which it is 
difficult for the ship to pass; envy is the sharp 
shower which may at any time throw the ship in 
a state of confusion, and illusion is the tempes- 
tuous storm through which the only destiny of 
the ship is to suffer a wreckage. Finally, if a man 
succeeds in escaping all these dangers, he might 
find himself surrounded by a gang of robbers like 
avarice and greed, which might destroy his moral 
and spiritual worth and render him helpless and 
hopeless. Who can direct the ship of a man’s life, 
asks Kabir, except a spiritual guide, who knows 
the danger spots and situations, and possesses the 
power to carry the ship successfully to the other 
shore of existence ? 

The two songs in which Kabir celebrates the 
greatness of the Spiritual Teacher stand unex- 
celled. The two songs are :— 

(1) ara at aaze wife ara 
(2) ag ange da vers | 
The two songs are full of “bon mots”, which 
78 
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express aphoristically what Kabir exactly mceans— 
by the different qualifications that he attributes 
to a Sadguru. If we put the two songs together, 
we shall find that there are four chief groups of 
characteristics which Kabir assigns to the spiritual 
teacher. First, there are the moral characteristics 
of a Sadguru; then there are certain physiological 
characteristics which demarcate the real Sadguru 
from a false one; thirdly, there are certain 
mystical characteristics which belong to a Sadguru 
proper, and fourthly, there are the social charac- 
teristics by which he uplifts all humanity. His 
success in the spiritual upliftment of humanity 
marks him out as a real teacher from other so- 
called teachers. Finally, we shall come to two 
points in which Kabir summarises the description 
of a Spiritual Teacher. 

To begin with the moral characteristics, we 
might say that joy is the first characteristic of 
a Sadguru according to Kabir: aat fasta ara afe 
wa ¥. Lascitude, weariness, neglect and dissatis- 
faction do not find a place in his being. tt 4 i 
ama is the typical way in which Kabir speaks of 
the Saint as keeping the fire of Yoga aflame in the 
midst of enjoyment. The second moral charac- 
teristic of a Sadguru, according to Kabir, is that 
he maintains full actionlessness in the midst 
of action: wm at faewma ~é a. This, in fact, 
is the essence of the ethical teaching of the 
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_ Bhagavadgita. Kabir might or might not have 
studied the Bhagvadgita, but he must have 
imbibed the doctrine of actionlessness from 
the Bhagvadgita. A man who devotes all his 
actions to God really remains actionless. The 
third characteristic of a Sadguru is that he enters 
the region of the fearless ( frova 7 axara, ) thus 
enhancing the first characteristic, namely joy, of 
which we have spoken above. We may say that 
fearlessness and joy are related to each other in 
reciprocal causation. Fearlessness produces joy as. 
joy produces fearlessness, as the Upanishads have 
put it, ard aan faera a ferifa sera, 4 faafa FATT | 
Coming to the physiological characteristics, 
here again we have three chief points to note. A 
real spiritual teacher, says Kabir, dds¢ not shut 
the doorways of sense, nor does he feel any neces- 
sity for controlling his breath: att a €4 gata Oe. 
His spiritual joy enables him to control his motor 
and sensory organs automatically, without his 
playing any active part in the process. Nodding, 
he does not move, says Kabir, speaking or walking 
he remains concentred: stea fet a atwa fart. A 
remove local, in the words of Bacon, dds? not 
bring about in him a remove internal. All the 
while, he isin the consciousness of the spiritual 
realisation to which he has attained. He remains 
always self-poised in the midst of all his activities. 
The second physiological characteristic of a 
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Sadguru, says Kabir, is that he always enjoys the 
state of Sahaja Samadhi. This expression means 
that he has merely to look out to see God. Sucha 
state of Sahaja Samadhi can easily be differentia- 
ted from another in which thereis sm fatry— 3mm 
qea faftar & are, vet aarfr fart. On the whole we 
may say that there are three such types of Sahaja 
Samadhi, one the physiological, the second 
the absolutistic, and the third the mystical. The 
physiological Samadhi is attained in a full control 
of the breath in a state of Kumbhaka; _ the 
absolutistic and the mystical we shall explain 
later on, when we come to the song arf wea wart 
aet in the fifth chapter of this work. The last 
physiological characteristic, which Kabir, in his 
peculiar mannerism, attributes to such a spiritual 
teacher is that he erects a bottomless cottage 
between the heaven and the earth: wat aft 
wag Mit, art sat wa. The present writer has 
explained elsewhere the real meaning of this 
expression. The sum and substance of what Kabir 
tells us is that between the navel, which 
constitutes the earth, and the agar, which 
constitutes the heaven, such a Sage establishes in 
the thorax a bottomless cottage in the form of 
Kevala Kumbhaka. This Kumbhaka is, of course, 
different from the other two kinds of Kumbhaka, 
viz., aa: and aq. Shankaracharya characterises 
the Kevala Kumbhaka in the following manner : 
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AAT: AY ST FFA: Aureat Faegu va. It is a sort of 
Kumbhaka in which no attempt at Kumbhaka is 
made. It is a state of breath or breathlessness, 
automatically induced, which in turn brings about 
a perfect equanimity of mind and body. 

Then again, there are three mystical 
characteristics of such a Sadguru. The first such 
characteristic of a Sadguru is that the spiritual 
teacher is able to make his self-consciousness enter 
Shabda: § weq F gaat aaa. What that means only 
a mystic would be able to understand. A second 
characteristic is that, wherever the eye is cast, 
such a Sadguru is able to see only God and 
nothing else : ag WA WH Tet TT Taal, TeATAA eeara. In 
between all the things and himself is God who 
prevents the vision of the other things. A third 
mystical characteristic, according to Kabir, is 
that the Sadguru is able to see outside exactly 
what he sees inside. There is in such a realiser a 
perfect parity between internal and external 
perception : 

wlax ter a afer 2a 1 

alex <er a wae ta 1 ga sfte Fag 
This point is note-worthy, in as much as Kabir 
tells us that when a teacher has seen any mystical 
form inside, he is able to see it exactly outside. 
The internal and external perception of God must 
be alike. If there is internal perception to which 
nothing external corresponds, it may be a case of? 
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imagination, hallucination or illusion. If, on the 
other hand, there is something external to which 
nothing internal corresponds, then it cannot be 
evidently a case of supersensuous experience and. 
may be ultimately unreal. 

As regards the spiritual upliftment of his 
disciples; we may say that according to the law 
of Spiritual Gravitation, the experience of a worthy 
Spiritual Teacher must automatically descend to 
his disciples. As water at a higher level must. 
descend to a lower level, so the experience of a. 
spiritual teacher must descend automatically to 
those who are walking on the path which he has 
trodden. Kabir tells us that such a spiritual 
teacher not only drinks the juice of God’s name. 
but also makes others drink it: arg faa aife card. 
The ambrosial experience which a teacher gains is 
thus automatically transferred to the disciples. 
A second such characteristic is that if the teacher 
is able to fasten his mind on the ae, the disciples 
also are able to see the unseen form of God: 447 
ava sara. He lifts up the curtain of darkness, and 
makes them visualise the Paramatman : I<aT gt FR 
aifatet aaa zara. Also, if he is an expert in 
amalgamating himself with spiritual sound, his 
disciples also automatically find themselves ex- 
periencing the Shabda and coming into unison 
with it. There is, however, one point to be noted. 
Kabir tells us that such a teacher does not en-: 
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tangle his disciples in the Shabda: afg aaga aexr4. 
If, by Anahat, Kabir means the sound that comes 
from the digestive process, as an Upanishad ex- 
presses it, and if he may have in his mind any 
distinction between the Anahat and Shabda, his 
advice that a disciple must not get himself en- 
tangled in Anahat is understandable. If, on the 
‘other hand, there is no distinction between Ana- 
hat and Shabda, the more one gets himself en- 
tangled in Anahat, the more fortunate he must 
regard himself to be. We may warn the readers, 
however, that the false sounds which a man hears 
from the digestive process should not be confound- 
ed with the unstruck sound which a mystic is 
fortunate to hear. Sound and form are both 
expressions of God, and it matters little in what 
way God manifests Himself to the aspiring 
disciple. ; 
Finally, Kabir tells us that the great chara- 
cteristic of a spiritual teacher is that he enables 
his disciple to abide in God. To him, according 
to Kabir, there should be no distinction between 
ga: and atsé and no return to the mundane world: 
mea HaIX aga gat, arammaa feta. To see such a 
person, says Kabir, is to see God: wi aaa aed 
axa. Such a spiritual teacher is really God, and 
whatever emotions or feelings, conceptions or 
aspirations, we might entertain about God, might 
as well be entertained. about such a spiritual 
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teacher, who is His replica upon earth. Ramdas 
tells us in the same strain dat 2a dar Te 1 weit 


afoot a frae 1 renlt SeaearaT THTS LATE AAA Ul 
( arate ) IV. 8. 32. 


2. The Name and its relation to Form— The 
second group of songs in our present chapter 
concerns itself with the part which the Name of 
God plays in the meditational scheme and the 
relation it bears to Form. There are two very 
classical songs on this head from Tulsidas which 
we shall notice presently. We shall, however, 
begin the discussion by stressing the importance 
which Kabir himself assigns to God’s Name, thus 
showing the ultimate identity of the teachings of 
Kabir and Tulsidas on this head, though Kabir 
inclines more or less to the Impersonal and Yogic 
scheme, and Tulsidas to the Personal and the 
Devotional. In a fine song ava ve feaat are %, Kabir 
tells us that the Name of God is the oil in which 
the wick of the self is to be drenched, and then 
ignited by the fire of God. Thisis how Kabir 
brings together the Name, the Self, and God. The 
Name is the material cause, and God the instru- 
mental cause, for bringing to fruition the qualities 
of the Self. Then Kabir gives us two rules of 
conduct, one the negative and the other the 
positive. Negatively, he tells us that we should 
habituate ourselves to forget the world from time 
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to time, considering its entire ephemerality. 
Positively, Kabir advises us to keep the goal we 
have in view fixedly before our mind and to 
pursue it relentlessly. When this is done, says 
Kabir, then w1-a7 aia frat afrex #, the aspirant 
would be able to see the glittering light of God 
inside the tabernacle of his heart. This is an 
indication of God’s presence and grace, and a sure 
harbinger of future progress. When this light of 
God is seen inside our heart, says Kabir, we 
should offer our body and mind and possessions 
as oblations on the Divine Altar. It is the Name, 


therefore, says Kabir, which thus brings together 
the Self and God. 


We shall now proceed to two songs of Tulsi- 
das on the method of meditation to which we 
have referred, and which have deservedly made 
the name of Tulsidas immortal. Tulsidas insists 
upon the Name of God equally with Kabir. We 
shall first give an account of the famous passage 
from Tulsi Ramayan am eo gq ga sot, which 
regards Nama and Rupa as the two attributes of 
God. Thisis a very great philosophical poem 
from the pen of Tulsidas. It is not a mere literary 
interpretation of it that matters; but it has a 
great philosophical import. When in our first 
chapter we spoke about the poem from Vinaya 
Patrika ‘ aa afe a ara at efeat’, we pointed out 
that Tulsidas wanted to go beyond reality, 

i? 
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- unreality and real unreality. Here also we havea 
very great philosophical poem from the Ramayana 
of Tulsidas. We are told in this poem that Nama 
and Rupa are the two “attributes” of God— 
exactly the word which Spinoza has used concern- 
ing his Substance. Thought and extension are the 
two attributes of Substance but do not constitute 
the Substance. Similarly, Nama and Rupa do not 
constitute God, but: they are the attributes of God. 
There has been a great deal of discussion as to 
what Spinoza means by his attributes. Some 
people have taken his theory of attributes to be a 
parallelistic theory, and others a double-aspect 
theory. Even so, we can take Nama and Rupa 
either in a parallelistic sense, or as the two aspects 
of the same Substance, namely God. In order to 
understand the full significance of the expres- 
sion ‘attributes’, we have to study Spinoza. 
Attributes, says Spinoza, are what the intellect 
perceives as constituting the essence of Substance. 
In addition to attributes, there are modes in 
Spinoza’s philosophy as there are aiffaf in Hindi 
literature. These are of course unreal. The double- 
aspect theory implies that Nama and Rupa are 
the obverse and the reverse sides of the same coin, 
or the two different facets of the same diamond, 
namely God. 


A second point in Tulsidas is that if we 
enquire which of them is greater, whether Nama 
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or Rupa, Tulsidas gives a cautious though an 
intelligent answer. It is impossible for us to say 
which is greater, says Tulsidas. To say either 
Nama or Rupa is greater is committing a sin: 
el as ole Het ary aft qa az aafaad arg. But the 
philosopher knows in his heart, says Tulsidas, 
which is greater, and sits silent. 


Tulsidas makes a further point. We are told 
that he who contemplates on God’s Name without 
thinking about His Form, without thinking as to 
whether his meditation by means of the Name 
would ever result in his vision of the Form, is 
superior to the man who meditates on the form of 
God, because his meditation is Nishkima. To 
meditate on God conceiving His Form in our 
mind is SakAma and to meditate on God without 
conceiving His Form is Nishkama. God comes 
with greater love, says Tulsidas, to the man who 
meditates on His Name without thinking about 
His Form: gfafea arm wg faa 2a 1 aaa gaa aag fata. 
So, this is another point in Tulsidas’s discussion. 

There is a fourth important point in the song 
of Tulsidas which we are considering, namely, the 
conflict between Saguna and Nirguna as being 
resolved by Nama. What does this mean? Now 
_ those who have studied Kant’s philosophy and 
especially that most difficult chapter on Schema- 
tism would understand exactly what Tulsidas 
means. According to Kant, perception and under- 
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standing will not meet without the help of an 
intermediate imagination. Similarly, conflicts of 
Saguna and Nirguna, says Tulsidas, cannot be 
resolved without the office of an intermediary, 
namely, the Name. Name is sagsatae the illumi- 
nator, garat the witness, and ¢uret the interpreter 
between aq and fav. It teaches Saguna to 
respect Nirguna, and Nirguna to respect Saguna.- 
The great function of schematism in bringing to- 
gether the opposite irreconciliables is the function 
here performed by Nama according to Tulsidas. 


Let us now consider another important point 
in which there is a great insistence on Nama as 
the symbol of ultimate reality. Now consider into 
how many difficult and most important provinces 
of Philosophy this conception of Nama leads us. 
What is the doctrine of Sphota in Indian philo- 
sophy? When the present writer came to his 
newly built bungalow at Allahabad, he saw a fruit 
called y which is something like a Tarabuja. 
But the peculiar quality of it is that as soon as it 
ripens, it breaks out into many parts simulta- 
neously. It develops lines of cleavage. According 
to some great Indian Systems of philosophy, it is 
from the Sphota as the ultimate realily that all 
the existences in the universe spring. The Vaiya- 
karanas say that the ultimate reality is Sphota, 
while the Mimansakas and the Alankarikas also 
say that Sphota is the Ultimate reality. The very 
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opening lines of Panini’s Ashtadhyayi tells us how 
everything came from the Damaru of Shankara 
supported by the famous verse from the Kasika 
Tas TUM | AAT saat vaTeaaieH. Similarly 
this Nama plays the part of a Damaru, develops 
lines of cleavage, and ramifies into different exis- 
tences. It is the ultimate reality, the Noumenon 
as it might be called in Kantian terminology. It 
also performs the same function which the Logos 
does in Christian philosophy, or “ Buddhi” in 
Samkhya philosophy. What does the Logos do? 
‘In the beginning was the word, and the word 
was with God, and the word was God’ is an 
utterance from St. John of which everybody is 
aware. So the word or Logos is intermediate 
between man and God. Similarly in Samkhya 
philosophy, the reconciler between Prakriti and 
Purusha is Buddhi. It interpretes Prakriti to 
Purusha, and Purusha to Prakriti. Similarly here, it 
is the Nama which interpretes Saguna to Nirguna, 
and Nirguna to Saguna. Look at these three 
great philosophic conceptions in this poem, namely, 
the conception of attributes, the conception of 
schematism, and the conception of Sphota. All 
these are implicit in the poem. What the present 
writer has done is only to express them in the 
language of modern thought. 

We shall next proceed to discuss the second 
song of Tulsidas in this connection— a1@ 7 taat 
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uate arafe. “In the case of myself and in the case of 
people like myself, says Tulsidas, “ the tongue has 
only brought shame to the temple of the mouth.” 
“That mouth in which God should have taken 
his seat, my tongue has defiled and has brought 
shame upon it.” In that, it has an accomplice, 
namely the ears. It is engaged in qaqare, ofArat 
and #4#1 and has a peculiar taste for fruitless 
discussion ( aafana ea). The ears are helping 
it by a contemplation of sexual and erotic matters, 
which serve as the moonlight for the blossoming 
of “dispute”. So what is the way out ? Tulsidas 
says ‘‘ Engage thyself in the utterance of God’s 
Name, so that thou might take:away the sins of 
the ears”. This is the first point which Tulsidas 
makes. 


How is this going to be done,— the tongue 
uttering the Name of God and the ears being 
deprived of their evil propensities and made pure? 
The rhetoricians’ trick of explaining such a pheno- 
menon with the help of either fawtaat which is 
arena arakeata: or aaafe which is frazrarecastt 
HaaRcraareafa: would not help us here. As Kant 
would say, itis the unity of apperception alone 
which would bring the tongue and the ears to- 
gether. Whatever the tongue does would be repor- 
ted to the central telephone exchange, namely the 
Self which Kant calls the ‘ unity of apperception ’, 
and through that also the ears would be exonerat- 
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ed from their sins. So, it is the self or the unity 
of apperception that is here the schematiser bet- 
ween the Rasana and the Shravanas. Other 
possible physiological explanations would be those 
of restitution, exchange, or transfer. Those who 
would like to take merely a physiological view of 
things would explain the phenomenon by such laws 
as those of Restitution, Transfer, or Exchange. 

Incidentally, we may refer to Bergson’s obser- 
vations in this connection. Bergson made capital 
out of a particular experience which he saw in the 
first Great War. Some soldiers developed aphasia 
because their speech centre on the left side of the 
brain, namely Broca’s area, was pierced by a bullet 
shot. But later on, after a year or two, there was 
a sort of a restitution of the function of speech 
on the other side of the brain, so that the right 
side began to work. We know that the centre of 
speech in the brain for the right-handed man is 
on the left, and the centre of speech in the brain 
for the left-handed man is on the right side. 
Processes of restitution or transfer or exchange 
which might be made use of for the explanation 
of this phenomenon themselves rest upon the 
“unity of apperception” whose physiological 
expressions they are. 

In the case under discussion the tongue 
could not be expected to wash off the sins of the 
ears merely by the laws of restitution, exchange 
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or transfer. The unity of apperception would 
alone serve the purpose of the telephone exchange 
for inter-communication, as well as of the clearance- 
house for the washing of sins. The Self must 
intervene before the tongue could wash off the 
sins of the ears. 


Then there is another very important physio- 
logical statement which Tulsidas makes. There 
is the Raviin us and there is the Shashi, the 
Ida and the Pingala, the two parallel chords of 
the sympathetic nervous system. Now Tulsidas 
says that the flavour-centre in the brain lies near 
the Shashi (aaiteiia xf), and away from the Ravi. 
Shashi gives nectar, and Ravi produces mirage. 
Thou livest, Oh Tongue, says Tulsidas, near the 
Shashi; then, why not partake of the nectar 
produced by Shashi, instead of following the 
mirage produced by Ravi? Do not follow Ravi, 
follow Shashi. As a matter of fact, the symmetry 
of the body-system would require that the flavour 
centre be situated absolutely equidistant from 
both the Ida and the Pingala, and, therefore, 
there should be no partiality for one in favour of 
the other. Why is it then that Tulsidas advises 
the flavour-centre to co-operate with the Shashi 
which, he says, is nearer it, and keep the Ravi at 
a distance? It is evident that Tulsidas does this 
for merely poetical reasons, and there need be no 
physiological sanction for it. Tulsidas, however, 
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simply wants to encourage the tongue to partake 
of the nectar of God’s name, and we do not want 
to deny that privilege to the tongue. 


Lastly, in this poem, Tulsidas asks us why 
not make a combination of Mati and Kriya, why 
not make reason the mate of action srmeqafa aftr 
afax aft, <fa <fa ax aarafe. Let the golden thread 
of thought pass through the jewels of actions and 
produce a beautiful necklace. Do good things, and 
think of good things, and adorn the neck of Rama 
by this beautiful necklace. ‘“ In that way,” says 
Tulsidas to the tongue, Thou wilt not merely 
have taken away the sins of my ears because they 
have heard bad things, but Thou wilt get eternal 
renown for having saved Tulsidas from the evil 
life and led him Godward.” All this comes out 
of the Rasana making the utterance of the Name 
of God its sole funetion. This is the great doctrine 
of Tulsidas on the value of the utteranee of the 
Name of God. We shall see in the next Pada 
from Kabir that follows what he has to say 
about it :— 

TAT AAT BH ATH 


8, Five points in the methodology of medtta- 
tion : (i) Internal Meditation—The distinction bet- 
ween Tulsidas and Kabir is the distinction between 
the tongue and the breath. You have, according 
to Kabir, to meditate entirely within yourself by 

20 
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the help of the breath, and one of the characteristics 
of the success of your meditation would be that the 
Name would reveal itself before you: afazt aT aa 
So, that Name which will reveal itself before you 
in meditation automatically, unconsciously, even 
without your thinking about it, is the only Name 
which is Ajara and Amara. So it is exactly anti- 
thetical to what Tulsidas says, and yet both are 
right. If Kabir is right in insisting that the Name 
must reveal itself before you in meditation, Tulsi- 
das is right in insisting that we should not discuss 
whether Nama or Rupa is superior. Then Kabir 
tells us to direct our attention upwards and open 
the window of the lateral ventricle: fas#t azatat. 
Shri Aurobindo Ghose lately said that one of the 
chief endeavours of the Sadhaka should be to 
direct one’s consciousness upwards. What that 
is or what physiological process it involves only 
the Sadhakas might know. But even if one is 
successful in directing one’s consciousness up- 
wards, that does not enable him to open the 
window. This is also the idea which is familiar 
in a Kanarese poet. ‘‘ When I opened the door,” 
he says, “I found the glory of God everywhere. 
ghawnraqa aifes etfag we wenddq afsafae | afrarfit 
fefsnts artad dts 1 ua aifeeca stare aeat 1” = It is, 
however, to be remembered that it is not merely 
by the effort of the Self that the window of the 
lateral ventricle would be opened. It is only by the 
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Grace of God that it will open—not by any effort 
of man. Then says Kabir, let the self of such a 
Sadhaka take a bath at the confluence. What is 
this confluence ? Those who have studied Kabir’s 
Philosophy know that the confluence is where 
Ida, Pingala and Sushumna meet, where the so- 
called Ganga, Yamuna and Saraswati meet. All 
these three nerves meet in the lateral ventricle. 
So let the consciousness of the aspirant take a 
bath there, and swim like a fish in that lake, and 
when it will be able todoso, one miracle will 
happen, namely, that it will be able to see an inex- 
pressible form upon which it should medidate — arfg 
faa gH BT & | aife cara aarat. So unless our conscious- 
ness is directed upwards, unless it bathes in the 
lake of the lateral ventricle, unless it enters the 
territory called Ajara, and unless it is able to see 
that inexpressible Form of God, he shall not be 
entitled to have satisfied himself with saying that 
he has entered the path of God. Such a one alone, 
says Kabir, deserves the name of a Sadhaka. 

The following exposition of aa< ant gH aH Z 
is a variant on the exposition that has preceded. 
The exposition that has gone by was’ made in 
a lecture on the “ Culmination of Spiritual Expe- 
rience’ in the Rashtrapati Bhavan at New Delhi, 
and the exposition that is to follow was made 
in the Radio Lecture on Kabir on the first Kabir 
Jayanti Day at Allahabad. 
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Let us proceed to discuss the stress which 
Kabir lays on the Name of God. Kabir tells us 
like other great Saints of Hindustan as well as of 
South India that it is the ‘Name’ (am) which 
matters: «Te aat gna g Now what Name is 
Ajara anu amara? Kabir gives an answer which 
rarely any person has given: #4<€ Hat EHalA Z, 
afi a ara, not one which offers of itself to our 
mind, but that which reveals itself to us supersen- 
suously in the process of meditation. There isa 
vast difference between these two conceptions. It 
is not the Name which we of our own accord take 
for ourselves that constitutes the Ajara and Amara 
Name. ‘While we are meditating’, says Kabir, 
‘there is a celestial Name which unfolds itself to 
our auditory sense at the height of meditation’. 
That Name is ‘Ajara and Amara’. So whena 
man comes into possession of this Name, his path 
Godward becomes clear. 

The second point in Kabir’s methodology of 
spiritual experience is that he insists always upon 
internal meditation — 

faq a ya F og Hd, af sire sarat — 
‘Do not move your lips, do not move your tongue 
and yet utter the Name of God.’ How is this to 
be done? Students of Vedantic Psychology have 
known that there are four kinds of speech — 4, 
Rad, aT and aatt. Watson, the great Behavi- 
ourist of modern times, has said that every idea 
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is accompanied by a certain throat-throbbing. 
The Name is also attended by a certain throat- 
throbbing. We must go beyond this throat- 
throbbing. How this is to be done, only the aspi- 
rants know. 

A third point of Kabir’s spiritual methodology 
is that he says that we should direct our Self 
upwards in the process of meditation - safe Guat IX 
att. Open the window, which in medical psycho- 
logy is called the lateral ventricle— open that 
ventricle : faz#t qwarat. Let the Hansa or swan- 
like self go by the western path; let it go up; 314 
ga afeon fear, and let it take a bath in the Triveni 
Sangam (fact da). What is the Triveni Sangam? 
It is the confluence of Ida, Pingala and Sushumna. 
In this confluence, let the ascending self take a 
bath. After purifying himself by this bath, he 
will find that he is face to face with an indescri- 
bable Form of God.—arét faa = €t g—upon which 
he should concentrate his attention. That Form 
is indescribable. Here the Form is not to be con- 
jured up by the imagination, nor is it an object of 
hallucination. It is what veritably reveals itself 
to you in the process of meditation, as the Name 
had revealed itself earlier. When these things are 
attained, says Kabir, we may regard ourselves as 
definitely on the path to God. 

( ii ) Concentration— We next proceed to ano- 
ther verse 
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at fafr wat at wats 
which tells us that the spiritual aspirant must be 
full of concentration. Concentration, says Kabir, 
should be so intense that as soon as you begin to 
concentrate, the form of God should appear before 
you—aq % ome wa qd. Kabir gives us three 
illustrations. 

The first is the illustration of an acrobat. 
What does an acrobat do ? He climbs on a bamboo 
to the beat of his attendant’s drum, then he be- 
gins to walk on the rope, taking a very heavy load 
on his head. If he falls down, he may die instantly. 
He is so concentrated, that, in spite of the heavy 
load on his head, he is able to walk on the rope 
in a balanced posture. In the same way, says 
Kabir, an aspirant should walk in a balanced 
manner on the rope of. the meditational process, 
though the weight he carries may be very heavy 
indeed. 

Secondly, Kabir gives us the illustration of a 
serpent. It is a popular tradition in the mythology 
of Hindustan that the serpent who lives merely 
upon air ( Tat ) comes sometimes to lick the dew- 
drops in a jungle. In this process, the serpent is 
supposed to put its jewel aside in front of itself, 
and keep an intent eye on it, while partaking of 
the dew drops : ata wet ara, ufa af ora fats. Even 
so, says Kabir, the aspirant should rather lose his 
life than lose the jewel of Atman which is the ¢elos 
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of his life, and on which therefore the active seeker 
must intensely concentrate in the midst of all his 
actions. 

Thirdly, the aspirant of Kabir must have 
that intensity of devotion which characterises a 
‘Sati’. What does she do? Her husband is burn- 
ing on the pyre. Her father and mother have 
gathered round about her, and her relatives are 
looking intently at her. She is unconscious of the 
presence or even the existence of the persons that 
are gathered round her. Her whole attention is 
concentrated on her dead husband. Possessed by 
dutiful love, she throws herself upon the funeral 
pyre, to be burnt along with her dead husband. 
Such a fury of devotion the aspirant must have 
before he is locked in an eternal union with God. 
He must offer himself as a sacrifice before the 
altar of God by waving the Arati of his life in the 
midst of lights and sounds and perfumes. 

In the opening paragraph of the present 
chapter we have seen how there are five chief 
characteristics of the meditational process of which 
two have been hitherto discussed, namely ‘internal 
meditation’ and ‘concentration’ in the two songs 
Hat Hat gH aT Z and ar fafa aaat wma respectively. 
We shall now proceed to discuss the remaining 
three characteristics, namely, dais, toast and aeHIx, 
as mentioned by Patanjali in his famous Sutra. 
ag daareawasaeiarad geaft:. Patanjali advises 
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us in this Sutra to pursue the path of God (1) to 
the very end of our life (2) without losing a 
single moment and (3) witha fully devotional 
attitude. Let us now discuss these three points 
in the three songs that follow. dats will be dis- 
cussed in the first song with reference to 3aat a 
aq %; Awat will be discussed in the second song 
with reference to afg 41 #<%, giving importance to 
the here and the now; and aemi< will be discussed 
in the 3rd song with reference to arg #1 44 Wa, 
where we are told that every action of the aspi- 
rant should be intended to propitiate the Lord. 
(iii) draats— In the song Saat é at Fa & faa- 
fea % ott, Nanak advises us to continue our spiri- 
tual meditation to the very end of our life. This 
is exactly in the spirit of Badariyana who tells us 
a samdarft fg gqea. We should continue our 
meditation till the last breath leaves us. Nanak 
tells us that moments are passing away from our 
life, as drops of water from a pitcher with a hole— 
qe Fe sai qt. This reminds us of a very famous 
song of Purandardas— 42 feza guz aft Arar ea- 
Tafee aT steTeest—in which Purandardas gives 
us the same analogy, saying that moments are 
passing away from our life as drops of water from 
a pitcher witha hole. He, therefore, advises us 
to look at the different places, and times, and con- 
ditions through which our life has passed. He says 
this will fill us with the idea of giving a good 
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our life. Nanak further tells us that it is never 
too late to mend. ‘This idea has been echoed by 
a poet in recent times when he says aa wt ad faapr 
SHA, TST TAT asl WI, FA FAL AT TTT HY, VaT ATE 
amg. We are further told by Nanak that we are 
following vain mirages in our life and are not 
cognisant of Reality: 43 wea wift%, art aH frerat. 
We follow vain pursuits, and thereby miss the 
chief aim of our life. Finally, Nanak tells us that 
it is only when we contemplate on God that we 
enter the region of the fearless. 


(iv) #xai— Turning to good account every 
moment that we pass through in our life is stressed 
nowhere better than in Kabir’s song ys 4a aaa F 
wre safaar. “How much burden are you placing 
upon the ass of your body ?” asks Kabir. “‘ Where 
are you leading the crowd of your nomadic 
followers ? Ahead there is a foreign land. There 
is neither market, nor any merchant. If you want 
to buy or sell, you should do it here and now.” 
Kabir is here referring to the proper discharge of 
our spiritual functions without letting a single 
moment to pass unutilised. If you want to drink 
water, he says, drink the water of this well. The 
water is jewel-like and crystal-clear. This is the 
advice which Kabir offers to those who are 
desirous of pursuing the path of Nirvana. 

al 
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It was by a great coincidence that this song 
came to hand at the time just before the Police 
Action at Hyderabad began a few years ago. All 
the aspirants that had gathered at the Ashram 
at Nimbal were wonderstruck to see what great 
similarity there was between the teaching of Kabir 
in this Pada and the things that were being enacted 
at that very moment at or near Nimbal. Justa 
few miles away, there was danger of an imminent 
attack from Razakars, across the Bhima in the 
Bijapur District, and a few incidents had already 
taken place. Those who have visited the Ashram 
at Nimbal know that there is already a Tanda of 
Lamanis there, and many people of that tribe come 
with a view to buy and sell. Kabir’s advice was 
almost prophetically addressed to these nomads, 
who were directed to buy and sell where they got 
down from the train or their carts, without enter- 
taining the idea of going further. Ahead, there 
was a Foreign land and they might lose their 
property, possessions and even their life if they 
went further. The water at Nimbal Ashram was 
absolutely jewel-like and crystal-clear, having 
come out of an artesian well. JKabir’s song was 
almost a description of the place and conditions 
in which the Nimbal Ashram existed at that 
time. The sum and substance of Kabir’s advice 
to such people that had gathered at Nimbal was 
to engage themselves in their spiritual pursuit 
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there and then, without postponing them for a 
single moment, or going to a foreign place which 
was full of danger. 

(v) aearze— Let us now go to the final song 
under the methodology of meditation—the song 
of the spiritual Charkha, the sole function of 
the plying of which is the propitiation of God. 
Our true intent, says Shakespeare, is all for your 
delight. Similarly here, it may be said, that the 
true intent of the plying of the Spiritual Charkha 
is all for the propitiation of the Lord: am a} 44 
ura. There are three famous songs on this head : 

(1) att awa ais 2 from Dadu. 

(2) stat atat att aefcar from Kabir. 

(3) are atefaaq ad from Sharifsaheb, a 

Canarese Saint. 

Somehow, all these spinners and weavers were 
Mahomedans—Dadu, Kabir and Sharifsaheb — and 
they all agree in teaching us the supreme value of 
the Spiritual Charkha. Let us now put all these 
three songs together, and see what these mystical 
weavers and spinners mean by the Spiritual 
Charkha, by means of which the process of medi- 
tation might be consummated. 

In the first place, says Sharifsaheb, we must 
take the cotton of our mind and take away all 
the dross and the dust out of it— Faw Fag FATS 
aig, all the evil propensities and all the evil 
passions — and then a sliver might be produced. 
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The holes and protuberances, says Dadu, should 
be taken away before the final product becomes 
ready. These should not be allowed to remain. 

Then, according to Sharifsaheb, our Asana, 
the posture upon which we sit for meditation, is 
to constitute the pedestal of the Charkha. Our 
two sympathetic cords, the Ravi and the Shashi, 
Ida and Pingala as we said sometime back, should 
constitute the two poles of the Charkha. Now the 
spokes of the wheel are held in position by the ten 
Vayus ( aa anda afena fafire ), and the Charkha is 
to be set in motion. Of course, these are additions 
to what Dadu and Kabir have said. 

Coming to the subject proper, these Mahom- 
edan spinners and weavers agree in saying that 
there should be concentrated attention in the 
plying of the Charkha: wH—qaT 3a AREY SIT. 
Sharifsaheb gives the illustration of a lady who is 
spinning, and advises her only to look to the act 
of spinning. ‘“‘ Do not look here and there,” says 
Sharifsaheb : arftarce fara aifea asa 1 arfe Ufa ATs- 
asta. “Passers-by may come and cast a glance 
at you. But do not return their look. That is 
not your job. Your job is merely to spin. Do 
that.” Such a one-pointed and concentrated atten- 
tion is what is wanted by this spiritual spinner. 

Then there is a further important idea in 
Kabir. Other people talk of only one Chakra. 
Kabir talks of eight chakras : ave quae Wear Sie. 
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He tells us that all the eight chakras, namely the 
Foran, carfacsr, afraz, wea, faafe, sat, were and 
wearx, should be simultaneously set in motion. It 
is not merely one chakra which is inside us. There 
are eight such chakras or plexuses. The setting in 
motion of the eight chakras simultaneously is a 
wonderful phenomenon, and constitutes the 
majestic progress of the aspirant towards God. 
There has been a certain amount of discussion 
and a little difference of opinion as to what we 
should mean by the expression aenquqs Ata. 
Some people say that we ought to regard it as a 
sort of an aces HAs, which is not correct, because 
there are no acequs at allina Kamal. There are 
two, four, six, ten, twelve, sixteen, but not eight 
petals in Kabirite physiology. So, in the expres- 
sion a ayeas, Dala must mean a Samiha. 
That entire galaxy of the eight chakras should be 
set in motion, and this is done by means of our 
concentrated spiritual meditation. It is not merely 
by the control of our breath ( stufatia ) nor even 
by shutting the senses (fsafrae) that the 
spiritual energy inside us can be set in motion. 
So, it is a very wounderful idea, namely that of 
the setting in motion of the eight physiological 
chakras through concentrated attention. . 

Then further, $4 S11 saTZ att, says Dadu. Our 
Prema and Prana should constitute the Tana and 
the Bana. Prema means devotion to God, and 
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Prana means physiological breath. Our physio- 
logical breath must be made the vehicle of our 
love to God, says Dadu. In a similar vein, Kabir 
has said that the Anahat Shabda should be made 
the horse on which the Self should ride: waq qa 
waa = | ast Jet yea. So Prema and Prana must 
go together. In the process of uttering the name 
of God through our breath, there ought to be 
also devotion to God. It is not merely a 
mechanical utterance of the name of God, but a 
remembering of the Name of God through devo- 
tion. A famous Saint in South India, the Saint of 
Umadi, used to explain the famous line from 
Ramadas 54 Siti atarg in this manner. Our breath, 
he used_to say, should be tied to our devotion to 
God. The two must go together. Kabir and Dadu 
make these the Tana and the Bana; but they 
also make a further important addition, implied 
in the expression a@ifainuat. Inner spiritual emo- 
tions spring inside us, they say, in the process of 
our spiritual contemplation. Those purple or 
multi-coloured emotions that spring inside us 
would constitute the coloured threads in the piece 
that we are weaving. So, aatfriraat is a very 
important expression. We must have that spiri- 
tual concentration and that devotion to God, 
which should result in multi-coloured experience. 

Then Dadu says that we must be very careful 
lest any one thread might break, because those 
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who are spinners and weavers know that, if we 
miss even a single thread, there will be a miscon- 
nection, resulting in a broken end or a gap in the 
cloth woven. Let us therefore take care that our 
21,600 breaths, which constitute the threads, might 
be woven into a beautiful and continuous cloth. 
It is evident that this number is arrived at by 
multiplying 24 hours by 60 minutes, and the 
product by 15 breaths per minute. Not a single 
breath should be lost, says Dadu, for fear that 
there might be a gap in the spiritual cloth woven. 

Now great people, says Dadu, are humble 
workers. It is a very important conception. The 
greater you are, the more humble you are. So, 
the more concentrated you will be in God, the 
more of a devout worker you would be. That 
constitutes the real criterion of a spiritual spinner 
and weaver. He might be the Head of all, even 
the President of the Union, and yet unmindful of 
his dignity, he would spin like a common worker: 
aaofarerafer at faa. 

Ultimately, what is to be the product of this 
devout labour of spinning and weaving? Itis to 
be a good garment, a beautiful and a durable 
garment. Sharifsaheb calls it a Pitambar; Dadu 
calls it a Gahar Gajina; and Kabir calls it a 
Chadar. Whatever the name one may give to it, 
in all humility we should offer it to God as our 
supreme dedication. Kabir says about this 
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Chadar ‘“‘ Sages and Saints and Gods have made 
this Chadar dirty. Ihave worn it well about 
myself, and kept it pure and clean ” : at @1rqx At AT 
aft aid 1 alfe & act att aafear. “ Now in my last 
hour,” says Kabir, “I offer it to you in the 
original condition in which you gave it to me,” 
reminding us of the utterance in a similar condi- 
tion of a great Kanarese Saint, who might be 
regarded as his spiritual ectype : 
aay Terran fag frat aiferg, 

“My master, I have only dedicated to you what 
was already yours.” If our spinning and weaving 
in this spiritual process results in the ultimate 
dedication of our life and actions to God, what 
higher consummation could we ever hope ; to 
achieve ? 


4. The place of Yoga and Absolutism in the 
meditational process— After a discussion of the 
methodology of meditation, let us now proceed 
to consider the place of Yoga and Absolutism in 
mystical experience. We have two famous songs — 
one of Matsyendra and the other of Mansur, one 
dealing with the place of Yoga and the other with 
the place of Absolutism so far as mystical ex- 
perience is concerned. In Maharashtra, the poem 
at at a=aT ¢ FeqT is supposed to be a conversation 
between Matsyendra and Gorakha. Very peculiarly, 
the same poem has been found in Pandit Sukhdev 
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ted to Jnaneshwar and Nivritti. It seems, there- 
fore, that while Maharashtra assigns it to 
Matsyendra and Gorakh, Uttar Pradesh assigns 
it to Nivritti and Jnaneshwar. In any case, the . 
poem speaks about the half-ripe condition of 
mystical experience to which a Yogin attains. The 
Yogin might be expert in performing any Asanas 
he pleases, or in exhibiting any Mudras he likes. 
He may reduce his body to a mere skeleton by 
famishing himself, or he might besmear his body 
all over with ashes, wet or dry. He might make 
the Kundalini enter the Brahma Randhra and 
yet he may not attain to any mystical experience. 
He may come in possession of miraculous powers 
by means of his Yoga. He might at pleasure 
extract his Soul from his body, and make it enter 
into any desired body he pleases. This is a phe- 
nomenon which in Yogic terminology is called 
qzaramaat. Shri Shankaracharya, in reply to a 
query of Mandan Mishra’s wife, had to take resort 
to this T<#Taaa, in order to answer questions 
whose solution was demanded by that lady. The 
Yogin might disappear at the place where he is 
seen, and may re-appear at distant places like 
Gokul, Mathura, and Kashi. He may be able to 
walk on the surface of the waters, and whatever 
he might speak by word of mouth may come 
out true; and yet a mere possession of such 
22 
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miraculous powers may not enable him to attain 
to mystical experience. The-attainment of high 
intellectual powers may not also demarcate a man 
as a mystic : Weal A Ha al A arHl, TU ATA HAT; nor 
will a mere possession of high moral qualities help 
him much: 94 @rfaf ay aat a ora, TT HAraT Are. 
Matsyendra tells Gorakh ( or alternatively Nivritti 
tells Jnaneshwar ) that, until a man is able to see 
his own Form by the Grace of his spiritual tea- 
cher, he may not be regarded as having attained 
to the highest mystical experience. 


a 


In a celebrated song amx @ ate faetat we 
understand from Mansur what an absolutistic 
meditation might be. His, it seems, is a sort of 
an intellective contemplation, in which the identity 
of the Self and God is the fundamental conception. 
Mansur tells us to reject all ceremonial religion 
whatsoever. He advises us to leave away the 
prayer carpet and rosary and asks us not to bend 
our knees in prayer. He recommends us to throw 
the sacred books in the running stream. There 
is no use, he says, in keeping day-long fasts. So 
far about the rejection of ceremonial religion. As 
to the attainment of success in absolutistic contem- 
plation, he advises first that one should destroy 
one’s self-consciousness ( 4a1 t Ga-TATg FI), take 
up the hand of the Apostles of God, and regard 
oneself as their bondsman : Ts wea J. Heats, Tot 
gant wgrat st. He advises us further, like Kabir 
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and other great Saints, to utilise every breath for 
the contemplation of Reality : gam st aura at. He 
further says that the Prince of Beggars asks you 
to repeat ‘“aae¢%, Iam none but Reality. Iam 
God”: 
GHA F We FHA 1, AATH | FATT TT. 

The expression aaegn is susceptible of a two-fold 
interpretation. It might either mean that one 
should regard oneself as identical with God or, to 
vary the phrase, to regard oneself as nothing but 
the Truth, the Reality, or the Absolute. Now all 
these latter expressions, Truth, Reality, and the 
Absolute are the fundamental platforms of Present- 
day philosophers. To Mansur, likewise, God 
seems to be an absolutistic conception. A mere 
repetition of aqm¢%, however, will not land us any- 
where. 4é atatfen, acanfa, are good pieces of advice, 
no doubt, but a repetition of them Mantra-wise, 
with or without the rosary, would be of no avail. 
AgMaMaTaT BIT Wari qd warat wT wal aifwet, says 
Ramdas. What matters is the experience of the 
identity of Self and God, not a mere assertion of 
the Identity. Finally, Mansur gives us an insight 
into his own personal experience. He tells us that 
he had realised the Absolute in his heart : a #4 
fas ¥ qeatar. This would be an arrogant statement 
to aman who is not a philosopher; but to one, 
who has given his life to a contemplation of the 
Absolute, this would look like atruism. This 
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Absolute, says Mansur, is the restaurant of the 
intoxicated, and he advises his followers to be its 
continued members: ag Heat at Fara, sat F ata 
arat at. Mansur, therefore, is not satisfied merely 
with drinking the spiritual wine himself, but he 
calls upon his followers also to join him in par- 
taking of those spirituous draughts. 


5. The two attitudes : the militant and the sub- 
missive— After a discussion of the place of Yoga 
and Absolutism in the scheme of spiritual realisa- 
tion, we come to a very significant point, namely, 
the difference between the two attitudes, the mili- 
tant and the submissive, which such seekers show 
in their pursuit of the spiritual goal. These atti- 
tudes might also be called the optimistic and the 
pessimistic, the attitudes of determination and 
resignation, of power and impotence. Milton’s 
L’ Allegro and Il Penseroso very beautifully bring 
out the distinction between these two attitudes. 
Generally, Saints belong to one of these two types, 
but there might possibly be a saint here or there 
who might belong to both. Weshall see a little later 
how Kabir illustrates a combination of both the 
tough-minded and the tender-minded attitudes. 

If we examine the militant attitude, we shall 
find that it exhibits itself at three different levels, 
at the level of seeking the spiritual initiation from 
a teacher, at the level of the pilgrimage on the 
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path, and at the level of the conquest of the spiri- 
nal fort. We shall illustrate all these levcls by 
quoting first a passage in Kabir where he accosts 
his spiritual teacher with an audacious question, 
then a song which tells us what great intrepidity 
is required in the pursuit of the spiritual path, and 
finally a passage from Kabir himself where he 
speaks of the conquest of the spiritual fort, the 
aisé 1. Peculiarly, this asére of Kabir sounds 
very much like the fagts of Maratha history and 
the last few lines of the poem clearly bring out to 
the mind a picture of the courageous travail 
experienced by the Marathas who went to attack 
it, how they climbed up the fort by means of 
ropes attached to the backs of wild alligators and 
how ultimately they succeeded in capturing the 
invincible fort of fags. To this we shall come 
presently. 


Let us begin by considering the audacious atti- 
tude with which Kabir first approached his spiri- 
tual teacher. If the song, which is quoted below, 
can be regarded as an authentic song of Kabir, it is 
wonderful how he approached Ramananda with a 
firm courage and determination to seek out a 
proper spiritual teacher. ‘Guru Ramanandji” 
he accosts his teacher, “you should be very careful] 
in choosing a disciple for yourself. Ifyou want 
to take my hand, you should take it up after 
mature consideration. I am not like one of those 
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little children who are satisfied with tinkering toys 
(aaafrat). If you want to catch hold of my 
hand, you should hold it firmly and in such a 
manner that you will never lose its grip. Iam 
not a seeker of stone-deities; my worship is of the 
Eternal and Imperishable God. I am not one of 
those 1484 disciples who fall prostrate at your 
feet. In the flat ship of my life, there has been no 
Oarsman, and mountainous waves are rising to 
submerge it ina fierce storm. Ifyou, therefore, 
decide to take me up as your disciple, you should 
do it after mature consideration of your powers.” 
We cannot do better than quote the song in the 
original in order to give our readers an idea of 
its power : 

Te UMA AAA Tal A satu zu 

wl aes qaafrat as, sat wT A aet gt 

tElt GT TH Aa BT GA, WAL GT aT | 

aat gaat at 7% F casi, fat sen F aah 

aera atuat Aet, TAA HT A vel gs 

at ata Ft Gafeat arel, Bet VS fancier | 

He PAT BAT Sl TATA, HAT AA BAT AST I 

We have in the Gujarathi poet Preetam an 

excellent description of the invincible courage 
required for the pursuit of the spiritual path. He 
gives us two significant illustrations to show the 
courage required in treading the path. It is only 
the man who rushes to the bottom of the sea with 
indomitable courage, says Preetam, that can come 
out with his hands full of pearls; on the other 
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hand, he who stands simply looking on on the 
shore will be rewarded with mere oyster-shells. 
Then again, says the poet, when a man throws 
himself in the midst of a conflagration, he can be 
rewarded with beatific joy; on the other hand, if 
he simply stands looking on, he will be tormented 
by burning fire. Such an intrepidity, says the 
poet, is required for the treading of the spiritual 
path. Here also we cannot do better than quote 
Preetam in the original : 

Shea AeA S YMA, ahe BAT HA TF 

faqued wit Sar, atel Tear axsitay ahs 

ae sited & whe wet, feodt Seat ary TF A 

HT SAY AT gTAray J HS Ta ITA TF 

SATT TaHAl Sarr TAT TST AMT TA tt 

ate Isa FT Alga AM, Saar aa TT | 

UA-AASAT TWAT ATA, TA TAT IV|S Thy 

HATTA aaa Stor, T wafer TT TF | 
In this connection, we cannot but be reminded of 
the ‘audacious courage’ shown by our present 
Prime Minister in the many incidents of his life, 
particularly in the intrepidity which he showed in 
rushing to the thick of the mélée, during the 
Allahabad and Delhi riots in the years 1939 and 
1947, when, without caring for his life, he rushed 
in to rescue those, who, but for his help, would 
have been literally cut to pieces. 

We shall now proceed to Kabir’s description 

of the necessity of an undaunted spirit in the 
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region of the spiritual conquest. There are three 
stages of this conquest. First, we have to march 
to the fort of aisé1z, then to ascend it, and finally 
to conquer it. Kabir tells us in his famous song 
det afar & aw that we have to do all these 
three things. In the first stage, we should take 
orders from our spiritual commanders and follow 
them implicitly. Then we should control the 
horse of the mind by the reins of reason, and not 
allow it to go helter-skelter. We will be reminded 
in this connection of an Upanishadic passage 
which tells us geraqaafaa aigaad sat aera aTeaaTaATt:, 
or of Plato’s Phaedrus, where we are told how the 
Charioteer controls the unruly horse by the help 
of its ruly compeer. Then, says Kabir, after a 
full control of our mind, we should march stage 
after stage to the place of the confluence, in the 
present case the confluence of the Ida, Pingala, 
and Sushumna. There we should offer our worship 
to God in order that we might come out victorious 
in the contest. 


The second stage consists in shooting at the 
target with concentrated attention, so that we 
may not miss our mark. The ancient era was an 
era of arrows, the modern era is an era of bombs. 
In any case, accuracy of aim and intrepidity of 
shooting is the primal necessity: awd} maTet AK 
frardt drs Aa eat, says Kabir. We should not turn 
our back when once we have set our hand to our 
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task.’ It is not improbable that Kabir might have 
taken this metaphor of shooting by means of the 
arrow from the famous Upanishadic passage sat 
SA: TN AIH TA TeweaAead | aaa Aaer aeaqaewat 
ada u. It will not be difficult to find parallels for 
this in other provincial literatures also. One such 
occurs to our mind at the moment from Kanarese 
literature in the famous poem, afc aitraat aart, 
in which the same metaphor has been employed, 
and Brahman has been regarded as the target at 
which to aim. 

When we come to the third stage of the spiri- 
tual conquest, we are reminded irresistibly of the 
way in which the fagt= was conquered in Maratha 
history, and the atsé7¢ of Kabir even onomatopoe - 
ically puts us in mind of it. Tanaji Malusare 
climbed to the peak of the mountain by means of 
ropes attached to the waists of the wild alligators, 
and the whole army went up by means of the 
ropes. Similarly, Kabir asks us here to ascend the 
aisé1g by the rope of breath. When we go up, as 
did Suryaji to the top of the fagts, we may be 
fortunate to experience the beautiful climate of 
the ‘‘Ajara Desh” and take a bath in the “Amara 
Kunda.” Incidentally, Kabir brings in his occult 
conception of the Ajara and the Amara in his 
description of the conquest. The parallel from 
Maratha history tells us that the very fine climate 
we experience at the top of the faate as well as 
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the pond ( @ae1# ) with its extremely limpid waters 
which lies at the top, might be taken to be almost 
the physical replicas of the spiritual experience of 
the Ajara Desh and the Amara Kund of Kabir. 
After we have taken a bath in this Amara Kunda, 
the pond of immortality, we should then unfurl 
our saffron flag as a mark of our conquest of the 
fort. It matters little whether in this process 
Tanaji died or Suryaji lived, but Maratha history 
became firm after this memorable conquest of 
Sinhagadh. Even so our spiritual conquest of 
aise will take us definitely to the throne of 
spiritual power. Kabir advises us not to miss the 
opportunity provided by this life. Let us remem- 
ber, he says, that we may not be born upon the 
earth from time to time. An opportunity missed 


is an opportunity lost ! 
It is surprising that such an intrepid seeker 


and realiser like Kabir should have felt the neces- 
sity of an attitude of submission, which is almost 
antithetical to the militant attitude which we 
have described above. This attitude of submission 
is carried to an extreme in the so-called faxgraeat, 
the pangs of separation of the lover from the 
beloved. It is most surprising that both in Kabir 
and Jnaneshwar, who are stalwart mystics, we 
should find this inconsistent attitude of faxgraeat, 
when their very names fill us with ideas of great 
spiritual courage and philosophic insight. Jnane- 
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shwar also speaks of a bodice of sandal and a bed 
of flowers as burning the body with fire : 

AGATAT AAT AT AF AT Tal roeree 

SAAT AT MAD .... TS AAT eves 


It is wonderful how such mystics should try to 
mimic the Gopis in point of their expression of 
love towards God. Would not an attitude of 
mere submission do? Or must it degenerate into 
the so-ealled facgraeat? On the other hand, if we 
consider cases like those of Surdas and Mirabai in 
Uttar Pradesh, and Namdeva and Tukaram in 
Maharashtra, we shall not be surprised that they 
seek an attitude of submission, inasmuch as they 
are not particularly distinguished by their intre- 
pidity of aspiration, except on rare occasions, as in 
the case of Tukaram, towards the end of his life. 
If Mirabai expresses her love towards Krishna in 
particular terms, her expression might be con- 
doned. But why on earth should Surdas express 
it in like manner? Jyayasi inverts the relation, 
and speaks of God as a bride instead of a bride- 
groom. This is, in fact, as bad as regarding God 
a veritable bridegroom. On the other hand, we 
find that Tulsidas’s relation towards God is of 
an equanimous devotion and Ramdas’s of activism; 
mingled at most with menza but never with fazz. 
From this point of view, therefore, that we should 
find an attitude of faxgraeq: in Kabir in many of 
his songs is most surprising. 
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In the song ‘under discussion sifa ait ga aay, 
Kabir tells us how his mind is panting for God 
like a fish out of waters, how his very eyes 
are feeling ‘thirsty’ (at aa zal), imitating in 
that manner another song which speaks of a4 41 
wit ae aa TW aa aat, and suggesting the possibi- 
lity or the reality of transfer of functions between 
the throat and the eye. Kabir tells us that his 
eye-lashes ceased to close, meaning thereby that 
he was always wakeful. Now this eternal wakeful- 
ness might mean one of two things—it might 
mean insomnia, or it might mean unison. We 
might not probably attribute the first to Kabir, 
while the second might be justified by his long 
efforts for self-realisation. Finally, Kabir tells 
us that he would be never separated from his 
Lord, if once he was able to find Him. This is the 
promise which a devotee always makes to God in 
the beginning, but always breaks at the end. A 
great Kanarese saint has said es fart aqnarme, 
meaning thereby that our devotion to God should 
never change the aspect it bore at the beginning 
of the search; on the other hand, it should 
deepen in intensity as it proceeds. Jnaneshwar 
has also told us that those persons alone deserve 
the title of Mahatma who worship God with an 
ever-inereasing devotion from day to day : 


AT Aledat TT 1 WIA aad A AeA UI 
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6. Zhe Dark Night and the Dawn—In a poet 
like Surdas, however, as we have already pointed 
out, the attitude of submission is understandable, 
in as much as he was a tender-minded, in contrast 
to a tough-minded Saint like Kabir. We read in 
the histories of mystical experience, how almost in 
every Saint’s life the darkest hour is nearest the 
dawn. Bunyan and St. John can be our illustra- 
tions on this head. ‘The phenomenon is not 
restricted to any particular religion, race or 
community, and may be found in seekers after 
God all over the world and at all times. ‘ The 
Ever-lasting No’ seems the necessary preliminary 
to the ‘ Ever-lasting Yea.’ The sick soul and the 
psychology of surrender are expressions with which 
are familiar everywhere. In the history of Indian 
thought, Ramanuja shows a true attitude of 
surrender in his doctrine of sofa. Dr. R. G. 
Bhandarkar going a length further used to say 
that he was not even a 394, but only a afr, not 
one who succeeded in surrendering himself, but 
one who was only desirous of surrender. Auro- 
bindo Ghosh in modern times, as we have had 
occasion to see, has revitalised the doctrine of 
self-surrender. 

This is the kind of self-surrender of which 
Surdas is speaking in the poem gar? 44 faaat ae 
zm. Unless we realise our absolute impotence 
before the majestic power of God, it may not be 
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possible for God’s Grace to descend upon us. 
When the great elephant, Gajendra, was full of 
arrogance and power, and when he was on the 
point of being killed by the great alligator, he 
found that his own efforts were of no avail, and as 
soon as he began to utter the name of God with 
full devotion, God came to his help when he had 
uttered the single syllable ua, before even he had 
uttered the full name uy. This is a sort of a 
Samadhi Alankara in which a totality of conditions 
is not required for the production of an effect, but 
even a fraction of it might suffice. So did it happen 
in the case of Gajendra. Similarly, we are told 
elsewhere by Surdas in his famous lines ‘g:2raa At 
GA aa ala Ho Hom gtady garzy’, that God came to 
the help of Draupadi and protected her against 
the wicked assaults of gamaqa on her sacred 
honour. Surdas, therefore, goes on to speak of 
four kinds of power that a man _ possesses, 
aaas, Was, agas, wae. It is not necessary 
for this scheme of Surdas to be taken serially ; 
in fact, it might be exactly the reverse 44, 41g, 
aq, am’. In fact, these so-called sources of 
strength of which Surdas speaks have an ana- 
logue in the teaching of Changakya, which itself 
is based on the Ramayana of Valmiki, which 
talks of am, am, # and ae as the chief sources of 
power, in the famous poem which he puts into the 
mouth of Hanuman— 
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TTT WAY Tota Herd 

aT aaaalafaag asae | 

a aaaea aealqar TAT: 

qTUHAaT AAE MAT UN, 
implying thereby that-Hanuman ultimately had to 
rest upon his own argaz. A devotee like Surdas 
does not think of any of these poetical or political 
sources of strength. To him, as compared to any of 
the above sources of strength, a new one, namely, 
as, alone stands as the highest. It is the Grace 
of God which supersedes any other sources of 
strength which man may fondly cling to in his 
heart: ax fRai< Sat & aa aa. 

We bave hitherto discussed two typical exam- 
ples, from Kabir and Surdas, with reference to the 
submissive attitude. We shall now consider the 
third specimen under that head, namely, Mirabai, 
with reference to two of her famous songs. In the 
first Ja JsH sare statata, Mirabai, as we have already 
seen, who was troubled with the bufifets of mis- 
fortune and the maltreatment of her relatives, is 
imploring God to send down his Grace upon her. 
“Those who were well-intentioned towards me,” 
she says, ‘‘ have now become my enemies. I have 
been an eye-sore to everybody. I am being dried 
up while standing day and night. What burden 
of Mira could there be on Thee, On Lord of the 
‘Universe’? It is like an ounce added to 
a hundred pounds of weight. (It is mythologically 
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customary to regard the ag or Atlas as taking the 
burden of the world upon their head.) Thou hast 
taken the burden of the whole universe, physical 
moral and spiritual, upon Thyself. Open Thy 
eye-lashes, therefore, and look at me with Thy 
Gracious vision.” While we have seen in the 
former song Kabir speaking about his own eye- 
lashes which do not close, Mirabai requests God in 
this song to open His. As to whether the opening 
of the eye-lashes is to be understood as a physical 
or a mystical fact, we leave our readers to judge. 


Mirabai is conscious of the fact that her Guru 
was a perfected Saint who had reached the acme 
of spiritual experience ( 7% tara fas aife ge ). Hence 
it was that she compliments herself upon having 
been the recipient of his spiritual benediction. 
Having received this, she says, her head shone as 
if it was adorned with a lotus ( awa saw Fast). As 
Raidas, her Teacher, belonged to the Kabirite 
school, it would also not seem impossible that by 
eas she might have meant the ager, and the 
meaning of the expression ¥za sae fast might then 
be that she regarded herself as fortunate that her 
thousand-petalled lotus had come into contact with 
God. On the other hand, if we understand the 
reading as a4 instead of saa, as is sometimes 
done, that would also give a very good interpreta- 
tion. According to this interpretation, Mirabai 
thought herself fortunate that the spiritual 
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instruction of her Teacher was ever grafted on her. 
Her own tree, which was of an inferior variety, 
was, by the infusion, made capable of yielding a 
rich and delicious harvest. The inferior tree, in 
which the branch ofa superior one is grafted, 
yields thereby richer and more plentiful fruit. So 
did it happen in the case of Mirabai. 


Lastly, in this song, Mirabai gives expression 
to an utterance of great mystical value. She 
says ‘‘ When Raidas, my spiritual teacher, came 
and gave me a sign, my light was merged in the 
Divine Light.” Now what is this sign? In the 
spiritual literature of Maharashtra and Karnatak 
it is customary to understand this ‘ sign’ either as 
a happy ensign, or even as a prognostication. More 
often than not, it is understood in the latter sense. 
In the present case, however, by the word #4 we 
might understand a happy ensign, which her spiri- 
tual Teacher gave her and by which her further 
spiritual progress became assured. There are 
many such signs spoken of in mystical literature. 
What are these signs? They are the forms of 
spiritual experience, which reveal themselves be- 
fore the advancing mystic. Such ensigns we may 
find mentioned, for instance, in a famous passage 
in the saraat Upanishad, namely, teraaratretfa- 
writ waldfaaenienafra 1, or in the celebrated 
Abhanga of Jnaneshwar which tells us #9ar® Wa 
fruit terdt 1 atfaatat sat faq uo westeat wad TT 
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zeerge 1 ToT Aes asad un asaifaat qa Awad fea | Tar 
ast aeq aaa u. These signs carry us gradually to 
higher and higher levels, until the way is opened 
for us, as Mirabai expresses it, for a union with 


God. 


We finally come to a poem of very remark- 
able value from Mirabai, in which there is an 
extraordinary mixture of music, rhetoric and 
mysticism. Almost any person, who is interested 
in musical performances, knows what great impor- 
tance is attached to the song ait aa aT aa aT. The 
poem is exceedingly popular. Not merely does it 
contain music of the highest order, not only does 
it express mystical experience which is absolutely 
“sui generis’, but from the point of view of rheto- 
rical science also, it might be taken to be one of 
the best specimens of poetical compositions—— a 
fact which has not been hitherto noticed. 


Mirabai makes five requests to her Lord. She 
addresses him as a Jogi. Whether by Jogi she 
means her spiritual teacher Raidas, or Lord 
Krishna himself, it is not an easy matter to settle. 
It has been supposed that Krishna had appeared 
once in the form of a Yogin to the Gopis. What- 
ever this might be, Mirabai implores the Lord, in 
the first place, not to depart from her. Whether 
this refers to physical vision of the Lord or a mys- 
tical vision, we have no grounds to determine. In 
any case, she pathetically implores her Lord not to 
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depart : Writ aa oT, Fa oT, AT aT. This is Mirabai’s 
first request. In the second place, she says, that, 
as the path of God-devotion stands in a category 
apart it may not be possible for an insignificant 
creature like herself to be able to tread that 
royal path. She would, therefore, request her Lord 
to take her by the hand toa by-lane which will 
lead to it: ‘ grate oar at’, We may notice here 
the great difference between the two readings 
iT aat at and ite saat, which latter is infinitely 
more valuable, as we shall see later, so far as 
acqeaft is concerned. Thirdly, if that may not 
be possible, she says, she may ascend a funeral 
sandal-wood pyre, and she requests her Lord to set 
fire to it by his own hand, and then go. Fourthly, 
when her body would be reduced to ashes in the 
funeral pyre, let her Lord come and besmear his 
body with her ashes ; that also would be a cause 
of great satisfaction to her. Finally, as the culmi- 
nating act of the process, she would regard herself 
as most fortunate if the Lord deigns to merge her 
light in the Divine : ‘ wa 4 Sta fast aT’. 

We shall see by a consideration of all these 
five alternatives that Mirabai requests her Lord 
to be in constant contact with her in some form 
or other. It will be easily seen that there is a 
gradation in the different alternatives which she 
proposes. Physical presence of the Lord, taking 
her by the hand to lead her to a by-path, setting 
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fire to her funeral pyre, besmearing his body 
with her ashes, and finally the mergence of her 
light with the Divine light may easily be seen to 
be the ascending rungs in the ladder of spiri- 
tual communion with the Divine. This is an 
excellent illustration of what we might call saaf- 
var. The word ar, as used by rhetoricians, does 
not come up to the level which sma reaches. The 
present song might thus be taken to be an extra- 
ordinary specimen of semaimearc. 


It is customary among rhetoricians to speak 
of three kinds of taff—ansareeafa, acgeaff and 
wataft. So far as the first is concerned, we have 
in the poem, as we have seen above, a very re- 
markable illustration of awesreafa in the form of 
sept. Secondly, as her spiritual Teacher is the 
single focus of Mirabai’s attention throughout all 
her demands, as he is in fact the very alpha and 
omega of her existence, this might be taken to 
be a superb specimen of aeqeafa. Finally, we find 
in the poem a very notable illustration of Fw. 
Mirabai is weeping, she offers to ascend the 
funeral pyre, is prepared to have her body reduced 
to ashes provided her Lord besmears his body 
with them—all these are full of the highest kind 
of wea or pathos. There could be no better 
example of the combination of awaarceafa, aeqeaht 
and wrafa than this sublime poem of Mirabai. 


CHAPTER V 
The Highest Ascent 


We now pass on to the final chapter of our 
present part, namely, on the Culmination of 
Spiritual Experience, in the Pada literature of 
the Hindi Saints. The chapter will be devoted 
to the discussion of this spiritual experience under 
nine different heads, each containing a group of 
songs in an ascending order of spiritual experience. 
Group 1 will contain a description of the varieties 
of mystical experience attained by the various 
Hindi Saints. Under this head we shall consider, 
in order the spiritual utterances, in the first place, 
of Mirabai, the Mystic-Princess, then of the two 
great Hindi saints, Surdas and Tulsidas, then of 
that group of spiritual realisers revelling in their 
description of mystical experience, such as 
Gorakhanath, Dharamadas and Yari, and finally, 
of the two great Maratha saints, who contributed 
to mystical literature in Hindi, Ekanath and 
Mahipati, the first because he was a citizen of 
Paithan in the Deccan, which was under Mahome- 
dan influence, as well as because he later lived 
at Benares for some time in the maturity of his 
spiritual experience, and the second because he 
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settled and died at Gwalior. After the description 
of the varieties of mystical experience by the 
above great Saints, we shall pass on to group 2, 
which contains the famous description by Charan- 
das of the psychological and moral effects of God- 
realisation. After this, we shall proceed to group 
3, wherein we shall find Kabir describing the 
sublimity and ineffability of mystical experience 
in language which cannot be excelled. Kabir is 
not satisfied with a mere description of spiritual 
experience in the ordinary terminology of the 
mystic, but goes on, as we shall see in group 4, 
to rejoice in his description of what the present 
writer has called “flavourism’’, in which Dadu 
also joins him. Closely allied to the description of 
flavourism, we have in group 5 Kabir’s inebriated 
description of God-intoxication, which reconciles 
the madness of intoxication both with equanimity 
and freedom. As a result of this God-intoxication, 
we have in the next group the description by Kabir 
of the lifting of the cosmic deceit. As the former 
group contains a Sufistic description of mystical 
experience by Kabir, the present one contains his 
account of mystical experience in a Vedantic vein. 
After this, we proceed to probably the most impor- 
tant group of poems in the present chapter, 
namely, on the nature of ecstacy and its contribu- 
tion to the sustenance of the world. In the group 
that follows we have the post-ecstatic ejaculations 
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of Gulal, Narharinath and Raidas, Gulal the 
Bhojpuri musician-poet, Narharinath, the spiri- 
tual teacher of Mahipati whom we have already 
mentioned, and Raidas, one of the greatest of the 
Untouchable saints of India. Finally, we have 
from Kabir, in an autobiographical manner, a 
description of apostleship and prophethood, which 
may be regarded as the very cope-stone of mysti- 
cal life to be ever reached by man. 

1. Varieties of super-sensuous experience : (i) 
Mirabai— First, we shall consider the contribution 
which Mirabai has made to mystical experience in 
three of her songs : 

(1+) oat st aa we waa aA 
(2) ara & fer are t 
(3) ara at ana og 2 

In the first song, Mirabai speaks of God as 
an autfen aed, and as a wa aa, which has been 
bestowed upon her in his graciousness by her 
spiritual teacher. She also speaks of this jewel of 
God as not capable of being stolen away by any- 
body. Now, these words of Mirabai put us in 
mind of a famous Abhanga of Jnaneshwar, who 
lived about three centuries before her, and who 
was the founder of the school of Mysticism in 
Maharashtra. Jnaneshwar tells us in a famous 
Abhanga : 

anion ta Ties TTT 1 
ai t agate alafadt | 
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Tas Tha a fra VT 
a seg au afar Tu, 

which Abhang was later regarded as an auspicious 
sign and command at the time of the foundation 
of the Inchgeri Math by its great spiritual founder. 
It is remarkable how both Mirabai and Jnanesh- 
war speak equally of God as aaitfas, as a tt, and as 
a arg, the invaluable jewel of Reality. They speak 
equally of the impossibility of its being stolen 
away, or pilferred by anybody. In a similar vein, 
we are told by the great Karnatak saint Mahaling- 
rang in his famous verse : tat daz Aifset 1 HABE AA- 
farwat at <ate, how God may be regarded as a 
most precious jewel, which also expresses the same 
sentiment as that of Mirabai and Jnaneshwar. We 
may also compare with this the utterance of ano- 
ther great Kanarese saint, Bhavataraka, who tells 
us that God is like a great spiritual treasure, 
which can never become exhausted, nor can be 
stolen away by any body. We thus see how the 
song of Mirabai is reminiscent of like utterances of 
great saints of other provinces of India such as 
ths Maharashtra and the Karnatak. 


Secondly, we may see how the song of Mira- 
bai under review is an exemplification of ariwe- 
aa which reconciles the Saguna and Nirguna 
philosophies. She not only puts us in mind of the 
two great Hindi saints, Kabir and Tulsidas, but 
also reconciles them, If, for example, we take the 
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line of Mirabai aaat ara Safear gaze, we will notice 
that the doctrine, enunciated by her in the expres- 
sion aaa a4, is exactly that of Kabir in his famous 
line — aa TA FT ATAT MST ary fas AZ ATS I 

We may also incidentally note what great 
emphasis was laid upon the aaaa by the founder 
of the Sikh Faith, namely, qe aa. Also in regard 
to the spiritual teacher being regarded as a great 
oarsman in the ocean of life, as described by 
Mirabai in the line %afeqr aaqe waar aft sat, 
we have the analogous description of Tulsidas— 
4 AAMT BT Rist F1 TT waaTe F Haz gt, which des- 
cribes God as a great oarsman who carries us be- 
yond the ocean of life. In this way, the song of 
Mirabai is reminiscent of both Kabir and Tulsidas, 
as it was reminiscent of Jnaneshwar, Bhavatarak 
and Mahalingrang, as we have seen above. 

Finally, Mirabai tells us that a spiritual expe- 
rience once attained becomes the capital which by 
its use gives us compound interest, and goes on 
increasing day after day : fea fea aga aarat. It is in 
fact a geometrical progression in spiritual expe- 
rience about which Mirabai is speaking. To add 
a cubit to our spiritual stature, we know, involves 
infinite labour. Geo-physicists talk of the Hima_ 
layas as adding to their stature by two feet per 
year. Not less difficult is the process of adding 
to our spiritual stature except by continuous 
labour and infinite pains. While a mere climber 
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can attain to the heights only through a long 
process of tortuous ascents, it is devotion alone 
which can carry us aloft at once like an aeroplane, 
the rate of speed being determined by the quality 
of the heart. 

In the second song of Mirabai wm % fea are %, 
it seems we are treated to a discussion of the Holi 
festival, but this is not so. The poem is a fine 
example of Mirabai’s mystic experience both of 
sound and colour. In the first place, she tells us 
we have to live here in this life only for a few 
days : sta % fer are 2. The Holi holidays last only 
for four days. Allegorically, this signifies that 
our human life here below isa very short-dated 
one, and that, therefore, we must turn it to the 
best account possible. ‘ Vita brevis; ars longa,’ says 
the Latin proverb; aaraaqit fre aeqaredt | taed aaT- 
aazaea faeat: |1 says a Sanskrit Subhashita. Every 
moment that is given to us in this life we must 
turn to the best spiritual account. When we come 
to the description of spiritual sound by Mirabai, 
we are told that the mystical aspirant hears the 
sound of musical instruments like a drum un- 
beaten by the hands : fafa azats varam art. In fact 
it seems that all the musical sounds are inter- 
twined and intertimed by the beats of the Anahat. 
Mirabai, however, makes particular mention of 
the mystic being able to hear all the 36 Ragas 
without a vocal sound. This is a very significant 
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contribution of Mirabai to ordinary mystical 
experience, so far as the Ragas are concerned. We 
are also told by Mirabai that the spiritual aspirant 
enjoys the experience of colours wherever the eye 
is cast. Both the ‘ Ambars’ become deeply satura- 
ted, as it were, with colour, says Mirabai, the 
human garment, as well as the celestial sky. 
Further, Mirabai tells us that exquisite colours 
seem to shoot, as it were, from every pore of the 
human body. As we shall see later, the pores of 
the human body are regarded by other mystics as 
outlets of sound, light and joy. Mirabai also 
tries to explain this phenomenon allegorically by 
combining together moral and mystical experience. 
Character or virtue, she tells us, constitutes the 
colour, and devotion or love the syringe. We 
have to throw colour by combining the two, 
namely, virtue and devotion. Mirabai tells us 
that by this throwing of colour, she welcomed her 
Lord who had come back to the home after 
playing the Holi. The curtains of sense should 
now be lifted, says Mirabai, and we must wel- 
come the Lord after losing all sense of shame. 
This utterance might be taken to mean merely an 
utterance of am. But this is not so. We have 
here only apparent wm through which shines 
Mirabai’s inner devotion. In the case of Jayadeva, 
on the other hand, we have an apparent devotion, 
through which comes out the real tz. We leave 
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it to our readers to choose whether they would 
prefer to have the garb of aar and the substance 
of devotion, or the garb of devotion and the sub- 
stance of 771. 


In the song of Mirabai aa fe dra We %, which 
we shall next consider, we come across two very 
significant points. In the first place, Mirabai 
tells us that spiritual life cannot be nurtured 
without the company of the spiritual teacher, and 
the saints. The spiritual teacher and the saints 
perform the functions respectively of the mother 
and the nurse, or to vary the metaphor, of the 
sower and the gardener. It is only in the company 
of the good that our virtuous life flowers, and 
when we come across those who have reached the 
highest state of realisation, it fructifies. I was 
fortunate, says Mirabai, to come into the com- 
pany of the great saints who had attained the 
highest spiritual perfection: wat gu sare %. Of 
these, she mentions Namdeva, Kabir and Mukta- 
bai. It is significant to remember that Mirabai 
mentions Muktabai as her compeer lady-devotee, 
and forgets to mention the Jatter’s great brother 
Jnaneshwar, who was reponsible for the spiritual 
life both of Muktabai and of Namdeva. In any case 
Mirabai tells us that these had mingled their light 
with the light of God: sta @ sia fawrg %, which is 
as much as to say, as Washington Irving has put 
it, ‘ Deep had called unto Deep’, or as Green has 
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said ‘Spirit had called unto Spirit’, the Spirit 
within being immersed in the Spirit without, 
the immanent and the transcendent having 
become one. 

The second important point which Mirabai 
stresses is the doctrine of progressive realisation. 
A famous saint of the Karnatak, Narasappa, who 
died at the age of 105 near Nimbal, and whom the 
present writer had the fortune to see, used to utter 
a message of his spiritual Teacher, which was evi- 
dently a replica of the teachings of Mirabai in the 
present song, in his old broken Hindi ara araa aa 
arg %, which implies that it may not be given 
to man to reach the very highest limit all at 
once, and yet a man can always keep going nearer 
and nearer to the peak. Jnaneshwar has told us 
that there is just that difference between a per- 
fected mystic and God, as there is between the 
fourteenth-day moon and the full moon, or 
between pieces of 23-carat gold and 24 carat 
gold. The present writer has chosen to call it the 
doctrine of Approximation or Asymptotism. It 
is this perpetual progressive realisation, or attain- 
ment to the highest acme possible for man here 
below, which may be reached by humanity 
without a tint of arrogance or self-complacency. 
We only mention the doctrine here without 
making its application to different spheres of 
human thought such as morality, epistemology, 
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mysticism, and metaphysics. That is a problem 
which will be reserved for a later occasion, but it 
is important to remember that Plato had the same 
doctrine in his mind when he spoke of the Idea of 
the Good as the highest attainable peak of Reality, 
to which all the other ideas make continuous 
approximation by grades, or when Bradley spoke 
of the degrees of truth and reality, thus insisting 
upon the doctrine of approximation both in 
epistemology and in metaphysics. 

(ii) Surdas and Tulsidas— Let us now pass 
on to the next group of our spiritual songs, 
namely, those of Surdas and Tulsidas, and see 
what contribution to mystical experience they 
have made. Surdas opens his great work, the 
Sursagar, with a poem a-av *efe-ca gaarg, which 
may be regarded as a classic both of music and 
mysticism. In this poem, we are told by Surdas 
first about the supersensory effects of a medita- 
tion on God. He tells us that by the grace of 
God, a blind man may be able to see all things 
aed & aa es acarg. In fact, Surdas was himself a 
blind man when he wrote this poem. We know 
of great poets like Homer and Milton who were 
blind, and yet, as has been well said, they could 
see things in paradise. This is, however, a meta- 
phorical way of putting things. In the case of 
Surdas, however, it seems there was an internal 
mystical vision opened to him for the attainment 
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of God. Then he tells us that by the Grace of 
God, a deaf man would beable to hear, anda 
dumb man to speak. The classical sanskrit line 
in this behalf is famous: a# #dfaarare..... WHIT 
ag ae. In fact, by proper meditation on God 
and by His Grace, a supersensous perception in 
various forms becomes possible. Mahatma Gandhi 
most probably had in mind some such conception 
when he had before himself statuettes of three 
monkeys—one a dumb monkey, second a deaf 
monkey, and third a blind monkey. Probably 
this might have been the outcome of the advice 
which his Guru, the late Mr. G. K. Gokhale, gave 
him after his return from South Africa ‘ to shut 
his mouth and to keep his ears and eyes open ;’ 
but Mahatma Gandhi went still further than what 
Mr. Gokhale had advised him. He insisted upon 
even being deaf and blind to all things in which 
ordinary humanity took keen interest. This seems 
to.be the inner meaning of the three statuettes 
which he used to keep before himself. A similar 
communication, we understand, was made toa 
spiritual aspirant, who was on the way to spiri- 
tual progress in the year 1920, when he was 
advised to keep his sensory organs—vision, mouth 
and the ears absolutely closed, and to direct his 
mind only to the meditation on God: #™y qq, 
fafa ava, arfa a=a, Ga aHeacfa ars. It is not with- 
out reason that Patanjali speaks in a famous 
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Sutra to us that supersensuous avenues open out 
to an aspiring mystic in various shapes and forms: 
Ta: afrraTaraeaisseaieaieatat sta. When we shut 
all the sense organs to outer perceptions, then 
probably by proper meditation on God, and by 
His Grace, internal senses open, and we are able 
to perceive, hear and speak things which it would 
be ordinarily impossible for human beings to do. 
After these sensory experiences, Surdas tells us 
about the motor experiences of a mystic. i saa 
fife is a famous Sanskrit maxim, which we 
might note in this connection. Surdas likewise 
tells us—nat eat oq fife 4. Things which are im- 
possible to achieve without the help of God be- 
come easily possible by His Grace. Even a lame 
man might thus be able to cross the Himalayas. 
Then, we are told by Surdas about the worldly 
effects of God-realisation. It does not behove God 
to keep His devotee in poverty and consequent 
humiliation. He thus enables His devotee in 
abject poverty to move on with a ‘Royal Umbrella’ 
unfurled over his head : t 4% fax oa aergé. What 
cannot the Grace of God do? Surdas tells us that 
we must make an humble obeisance at the feet of 
God after having attained to their vision: amt aX 
aad fafe wg. Tukaram continues the idea when he 
tells us that after having made an obeisanceat the 
feet of the Lord, let us look at His face. The ex- 
pression in Surdas ‘after having attained to their 
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vision’ must be noted. Tukaram has told us 
sisifrat FL Ha Tal arate garad fax safrat, which 
means that it is a very difficult job ‘for a man to 
have a vision of God from the head to the very 
feet. It is probably from this point of view that 
Surdas spoke of continual obeisance at the feet 
of God. Finally, for the attainment of all these 
things, Surdas tells us that the Grace of God is an 
absolute necessity. #emaa is the title which he 
gives to God. Another reading has been wenrax. 
We may note that both these might well apply 
to God, remembering that the only difference bet- 
ween werrag and #emrz is the difference between 
Shankara and Ramanuja. 


We next pass on to another famous song by 
Surdas aa at sme we TTY. This song, however, 
is open to two interpretations : one personalistic, 
and the other mystical. While the idea in the 
line at alga & sifa fatax sai fe <eit ort may support 
the personalistic interpretation, the idea in the 
line wer we grat aes Mata set would support 
the mystical. According to the latter interpreta- 
tion, we might understand Surdas to mean “ The 
form of God ( 4 ), which is known to the whole 
world, has now appeared to my vision. How can 
my devotion for God be now hidden?” Accord- 
ing to the former interpretation, we might under- 
stand Surdas to imply ‘‘ My love to God is now 
known to the whole world. Why should I be 
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ashamed of it?” This latter interpretation, 
however, is in Gopistic fashion. On the other 
hand, we understand from Surdas that God had 
been caught up in every hair-cell of his body, as 
well as inside the organs of his vision, and thus it 
had been’impossible for him to extricate Him 
with all his effort: fasaq aife aga afa art. “ How 
would it be possible for him”, he asks, “to 
describe the unison? As you cannot separate 
water from milk, so can you not separate the form 
of God from myself.”’ 1t is important to remem- 
. ber in this connection that Surdas’s description of 
God, as having been caught up in the hair-cells of 
his body ( <4 da sem ), is absolutely on a par 
with descriptions of God by other mystics, who 
have told us that every hair-cell of the body of a 
mystic becomes the source of Divine Light, or 
Sound, or Colour, or Joy: da ta avs war and U4 
UH ax sete says Kabir; da da tw ar 2 says 
Mirabai, and da tH ade vor aft says Cha- 
randas. In any case, it is important to remember 
that the infusion of God in the mind of man leads 
to all these supersensuous experiences to which 
the world is entirely blind. 

In Tulsidas we find a celebrated passage 
faq 71 48 in which he gives us a metaphysico- 
mystical description of God-vision, though his 
other descriptions are tinged with personalism and 
moralism. In a fine passage we are told how all 
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supersensuous powers might be attributed to God. 
It is impossible for us, says Tulsidas, either to 
understand or describe the transcendent powers 
of God: aa a4 aifa aeolian act, afear ara omg ate 
awit. Mystic experience, on the other hand, would 
consist just in knowing at first hand the super- 
sensuous powers of God. We are told by Tulsidas 
that God is able to walk without feet, and per- 
form manifold actions without hands. He is able 
to see without eyes, and hear without ears. . He is 
able to smell without a nose, and touch without 
a body. He can enjoy flavours without a tongue; 
and utter mighty words without a voice. This 
description of Tulsidas of the supersensuous 
powers of God puts us in mind of that celebrated 
verse in the Upanishad, which tells us: aaforqrat 
waa Tat 1 RAIA: T aM: It is important 
to remember that the difference between the 
descriptions of supersensuous powers in Tulsidas 
and Surdas is that while Surdas, in a preceding 
verse, tells us about the supersensuous powers of 
a mystic, Tulsidas, in the present one, tells us 
about the supersensuous powers of God. While 
Tulsidas is giving us an objective and metaphy- 
sical treatment of transcendence, Surdas is 
giving us its subjective and personalistic interpre 
tation. ' 

(iii) Gorakhanath, Dharmadas and Yari— 
After the treatment of Surdas and Tulsidas, who- 
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express their mystical experience in a restrained 
personalistic and moralistic manner, we go on to 
the riot of mystical experience in such saints as 
Gorakhanath, Dharamadas, Yari, Charandas and 
others. Gorakhanath is one of the greatest 
founders of Yogic mysticism in India, and it is 
no wonder that he should speak of physiological 
plexuses and positions ina manner worthy of a 
Hatha-yogin. _ Nevertheless, the fact remains 
that in spite of his Hatha Yoga, Gorakhanath 
and his compeers had reached a very high 
level of spiritual experience. In the song 7 
frat 4 gx wma Zat, we have first the assertion of 
Gorakhanath, anticipating much modern phy- 
siological psychology, that the lateral ventricle 
must be regarded as the seat of the Unseen 
Lord, awa. Secondly, coming to other phy- 
siological considerations, the Ida and the 
Pingala, the left and the right nerves of the 
sympathetic system, are described by him as 
waving Chowris on the two sides of the invisible 
God. Then Surya and Chandra, the Sun and the 
Moon, are regarded as the brilliant lights illumi- 
nating the contour of His residence. It may be 
remembered that the words Surya and Chandra 
are used here in their original sense of great brilli- 
ant lights and not in the Yogic sense, where they 
mean the left and the right Nadis respectively, in 
which case they become identical with the Ida 
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and the Pingala, which are described above as wav- 
ing Chowris. Further, we are told by Gorakhanath 
that musical instruments such as drums, flutes, 
cymbals and trumpets are being sounded in honour 
of the great Unseen Lord: ats yam vaqvaat ama é 1 
exer We Ataat wea. In such a riot of light and sound 
the Lord of the seven Seas, which expression is to 
be taken as equivalent to the Self, is described as 
taking a bath at the confluence of the two great 
Nadis. The Sushumna is, of course, not mentioned 
here, but that is the Nadi which is responsible for 
the lake in the lateral ventricle, where also the two 
‘Nadis, the Ida and the Pingala, meet. What the 
author means by the expression aaarm, which has 
been referred to above, itis difficult to under- 
stand, unless we regard the expression as meaning 
seven such lakes inside the brain region. Further, 
we are told by Gorakhanath that the Unseen Lord 
is taking a bath under a shower of pearls, which 
is also a great morphic experience: atfaaa at acar 
asd. It is interesting to see that Gorakhanath is 
describing here the spiritual bath of the Self in the 
lateral ventricle, which conception was later adop- 
ted by Dharamadas in the case of the Saint. 
Finally, we are told by Gorakhanath that rarely 
a saint can reach such a haven, not to speak of a 
fata or a Haya. He who follows his own whim has 
to pay the price of it, and can never be admitted 
in the transcendent region of spirit. 
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Dharamadas, in his poem af< ert aefear, con- 
tinues the language of the spiritual bath which we 
have come across in Gorakhanath. He takes the 
conception of the spiritual bath only and makes it 
applicabe to the Saint. As Gorakhanath describes 
the spiritual bath of the Self in the lateral ventricle, 
Dharamadas describes the spiritual bath of the 
Saint under a shower of ambrosial rain. Neverthe- 
less, it is important to remember that Dharama- 
das, like Gorakhanath, does make mention of all 
the three kinds of experiences, namely, those of 
sound, light and mellifluous juice. Dharamadas 
begins by saying that before the spiritual bath of 
the saint takes place, there is first the rumbling of 
the cloud in the ventricle. Afterwards, there are 
glitters of lightning. It is interesting to remember 
that this conception of the rumbling of the cloud 
first and the glittering of the lightning next occurs 
only in the case of the spiritual mystic, who hears 
the sound of the cloud first and sees the flashof the 
lightning next. Scientifically, however, the glitter 
of the lightning precedes the rumbling of the cloud. 
In the region of spirit, however, it may be noted 
that we cannot determine which of them is earlier 
and which later — either sound or light may 
precede the other experience, or the two might 
even synchronise. Itis probably such a kind of 
experience to which Dharamadas is giving expres- 
sion. Next Dharamadas goes on to tell us that 
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there is an indescribable wave of rapture, as pro- 
duced by the wind upon the cloud, which sends 
down the ambrosial rain. We shall see later that 
this ambrosial rain is spoken of as “‘ Amirasa”’ by 
Kabir and other Saints. Under this shower of 
ambrosial rain, says Dharamadas, the saint takes 
a spiritual bath. It is important to remember that 
the rain falls from the void palace : ga ag. Even 
the body of the saint seems to shine with lumino- 
sity as the rain falls on him. This is of course to 
the external observer. Internally, however, after 
the shower of rain in the void palace when the 
Saint has enjoyed his spiritual bath, the door of 
the lateral ventricle opens and darkness comes to 
an end : at safzar fad aeafeat, and there is illumi- 
nation everywhere. 

We next come to the photic, phonic, and mor- 
phic experiences of the Mohamedan saint, Yari. 
It is significant that this saint joins the other 
Hindu saints in his description of manifold spiri- 
tual experience. Yari tells us, in the first place, 
that the saint experiences an all-pervading light, 
AX HZt war Arq, and then begins to hear various 
kinds of Anahat sound. Yari also makes mention 
of ama: wae asx a1 afe at, which, he says, 
reaches to the top of the sky. It is true that many 
authors of books on mysticism have regarded 
wma as the culmination of Anahat experience. 
However, this isnot so. Who can set a limit to 
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the order or the acme of spiritual experience ? 
People vainly suppose that they have not reached 
a high level of Anahat experience, if they have not 
heard the avg. It is not necessary that the 4112 
should be the last to be experienced. The same 
mistake is made by many aspirants, when they 
try to interpret the line in sfaraqx saftaq “ aTeIK- 
mre | aainfaaenfenarqn”. It is 
interesting to remember that the Arka or the 
Sun is here mentioned first, and then the fire, the 
firefly, and the moon. Experience in some cases 
may prove just the opposite. The point with 
which the author of this Upanishad was con- 
cerned was simply to make a catalogue, and not 
to give the order, of the photic experiences which 
the seeker initially experiences on his spiritual 
journey. Even so about aaa. Finally, we are 
told by Yari, as by Dharamadas and Gorkhanath, 
that the mystic necessarily experiences a shower 
of pearls, whether externally or internally : feafaa 
frafaa act atdt. On the whole, therefore, accord- 
ing to Yari, the three onomatopoetic words faufae 
fasfio, wit waa, and fifa fof express the 
photic, phonic, and morphic experiences which 
fall to the lot of the spiritual aspirant. Even here, 
it is not necessary that there should be any order 
between photic, phonic, and morphic experiences. 
These experiences may cross or anticipate one 
another, and all these put together may make a 
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riot of spiritual experience. It is interesting to 
remember that even this great Mohamedan 
saint Yari stresses the importance of Nama in the 
realisation of such an experience: fria frais fraw 
aTAT | az are ad feat faarar. We thus see how the 
immaculate Nama plays an important part in the 
experience of saints of all races and nationalities, 


whether Hindus, Muslims or Christians. 
We have considered hitherto experiences such 


as the spiritual bath, and photic, phonic and mor- 
phic experiences in saints like Gorakhanath, 
Dharamadas, and Yari. Let us now consider what 
Charandas has to say in regard to his peculiar 
spiritual experience. ‘‘ My experience of God”’, 
he says, “‘is different from the experience of people 
worshipping in ordinary temples. In temples, we 
have a hazy and blind worship, where the deity 
does not appear to the vision” : at tam ag Yast 
qa, tad gfe + arg. “In my case, however”’, says 
Charandas, “the deity appears distinctly to my 
vision. ’? Charandas further goes on to say, ‘‘ My 
God eats with me, speaks with me, and walks with 
me.” Now this is avery peculiar kind of expe- 
rience which has not been stressed by many mys- 
tical writers. It is said, however, that Namadev, 
the great Maratha saint had that experience when 
God used to eat with him, speak with him. The 
experience of God as walking with oneself is stres- 
sed by mystics of other provinces also, such as 
¢7 
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Purandardas, Sarvajna, Jagannathadas, and Tuka- 
ram. As to whether God can speak with us, eat 
with us, or walk with us is a question which, we 
think, we had better leave to be decided between 
the Saint and God. It is only they who can speak 
about the veracity of the experience and other 
persons have got nothing to do with it. The Saint, 
however, must remember that he may not be 
charged with hallucination or illusion, and must 
beware that he does not introduce poetry in the 
account of his realisation. There is one point, 
however, for which one must give high credit to 
Charandas, as we shall presently see, namely, his 
conception of a ‘ virtuous life’ as constituting the 
worship of God. Charandas here gives an account 
of his moral worship. He says the true method 
of worship by which God can be propitiated is to 
bathe him with honour, to anoint him with love, 
to place flowers of swect and humble words on 
his forehead, and to make him a continuous obla- 
tion of one’s self. Moral worship is what appeals 
to humanity, and they may join Charandas in 
regarding the virtuous and dedicated life as the 
only true mode of worshipping God. 

(iv) Ekanath and Mahipati— We now pass 
on to two Maratha saints, Ekanath and Mahipati, 
who have composed poems also in Hindi which 
are of a high calibre. Ekanath lived in Banaras 
to complete his work on the Eleventh Skandha of 
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the Bhagavata and there, as well as in his own 
native place, Paithan, he must have acquired 
proficiency in the Hindilanguage. Mahipati, a 
disciple of Narharinath, hailed from Paithan and 
came and settled at Gwalior via Indore. Mahipati 
has compossed excellent poems both in the Hindi 
and Marathi languages, which could be seen in 
manuscript form in the Dhole-Buwa-Math at 
Gwalior. Ekanath wrote excellent works in 
Marathi, and is also responsible for some good 
Hindi poems, of which we select one as pertaining 
to our present discussion. In his poem 7 sais 
qt t arg, Ekanath tells us that he was fortunate 
to get the collyrium of God’s Grace for his spiri- 
tual vision. It was this collyrium which enabled 
him to visualise things which could not be seen by 
the ordinary human eye. It was customary to 
suppose that a proper collyrium or ointment, put 
into the eye, enabled one to see a sub-terranean 
hidden treasure. Even so, the collyrium or oint- 
ment of God’s Grace, says Ekanath, enabled him 
to see hidden things which were not perceptible 
to the ordinary human vision. This collyrium 
enabled him to see God both internally and exter- 
nally : at wa araz wa. Also, wherever his eye was 
cast he could see the form of God : wg @@ ag «ma fe 
zm. Now this idiomatic expression wa fg uw is 
not familiar to students of Marathi. In Marathi 
they speak of wa aaa. The present writer came 
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to know about this Hindi idiom only after he had 
come to Allahabad, when, a Mahomedan Fakir 
used to pass by his door in the early hours of the 
morning, reciting the invocation acer fg art é. 
Then he could well understand what «a fe 74 
meant. The Fakir certainly meant that the world 
was full of acer. Similarly, Ekanath meant by the 
expression wa fg uy that the world was full of 
Rama. 

The specific contribution, however, which 
Ekanath makes to the theory of mystical experi- 
ence is that he regards God as capable of being 
seen in any state of consciousness : Sima Wa aad 
wa wea ed amare, or, in the terminology of a 
modern Yogic scholar, in smmfaatr, qafaatt as well 
as cart. Itis evident that the waking state of 
consciousness gives us the reality of perception, 
provided our perceiving organs are sound. One 
could well imagine that Ekanath may have had a 
vision in the waking state or in the state of dream, 
but to have seen Rama in the state of deep sleep 
(agft) seems to be almost a contradiction in 
terms. agfta involves loss of consciousness, and 
vision involves a full play of consciousness; hence 
it is that the state of ayfta has been compared to 
the dull condition of a stone, or of an inanimate 
entity. Possibly, the experience of God in asf 
may not be too unlike the consciousness of the 
unconscious. On the other hand, Ekanath should 
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have mentioned the gat state also, which rises be- 
yond qufta. stiff and gaf are analogous in the 
sense that they give absolute reality of perception 
in consciousness or super-consciousness, the only 
difference being that while maf involves normal 
consciousness, gaf involves super-consciousness. 
On the whole, therefore, we may say that to get 
the perception of God in the <=at is difficult, 
though not impossible; in the quftaaia, it becomes 
a contradiction in terms; and in the amfaatr and 
gai, it is analogous and real. Finally, in the poem 
we are considering, Ekanath tells us wg ¢@ ag UA 
atta, which might be interpreted in the spirit of 
the verse of Gita a4 dana cerarafa geafa, or 
the Yoga Sutra qari x: eaetsqeaTag. Ekanath was 
able to see the form of God in his own image, or 
else, following the Marathi idiom, as Ekanath was 
himself a Maratha writer, we might understand 
that he was able to see God continuously, corres- 
ponding to the Hindi expression war. 


Mahipati’s poem agaeaq qa 4 awh might 
veritably be regarded as a perfect epitome of the 
growth of mystical experience. Weare told by 
Mahipati, in the first place, about the nature of the 
spiritual path, then about the lamp-posts on the 
way which an aspirant encounters on the spiritual 
journey, and then finally about the consummation 
of spiritua] experience in beatific self-satisfaction. 

As regards the Spiritual Path, Mahipati gives 
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us five points. In the first place, the disciple has 
to seek a Guru who may initiate him by placing 
his hand over his head. This only implies that the 
Guru may tell him the proper method of spiritual 
meditation. There is no meaning in the passage 
of the magnetic influence from one to the other. 
Hence it is not the physical hand but the spiritual 
hand about which Mahipati is speaking. Then the 
spiritual teacher imparts to him a two-syllabled 
Mantra : @ a=ex aa yerat, which is the root-source 
of all spiritual experience. Thirdly, the spiritual 
teacher tells him that in the process of meditation, 
he should drive away all ideas that may saunter 
up in his mind. Unless the mind is cleared of the 
weeds of ideas, the Name of God would not take 
root init. The driving of ideas should properly 
be accomplished in the psycho-ethical manner. If 
this is not possible, then the disciple might invert 
and revert his breath, and concentrate on it, or 
else make his mind travel between the qzarart and 
agar. Thus, when the mind is caught up either 
in the name of God, or in the breath, or in the 
passage from Hara to azarz, other ideas will cease, 
and the idea of God will be regnant in the mind 
of the aspirant, who will thus be enabled to reach 
the ‘‘Unmani” state. The eye-lashes will now cease 
to function, and the unmoving eyes will remain 
focussed on an unmoving spiritual form of God. 


As a result of his mystical contemplation, 
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Mahipati tells us, the aspirant will be able to 
visualise the following spiritual forms. He may 
either have an experience of pearl-like forms, 
which will represent Brahma, or stars, which will 
represent Vishnu, or circles of light, which will 
represent Shiva. In the process, says Mahipati, 
an unseen form may, by God’s Grace, present it- 
self before the mystic. We also understand from 
Mahipati that an advancing mystic may be able 
to visualise glitters of lightning, golden sparks, or 
multi-coloured peacock—feathers. Mahipati thus 
tells us that light-experience, form-experience and 
colour-experience will reveal themselves before 
the mystic, and make his journey smooth. It is 
interesting to note that Mahipati does not make 
mention of any forms of Anahata. 

Finally the cumulative result of these expe- 
riences will be that the advancing mystic will 
begin to give thanks to the teacher, to the path- 
way and to God Himself. ‘ Blessed be my Spiri- 
tual Teacher who has conferred his Grace on me. 
Blessed be the Pathway by which I have travelled. 
Blessed be the Lord who enabled me to visualise 
His form’. It may well be said about such a 
mystic, as was said by a great Karnatak mystic, 
aig tg anf aaa. The mystic becomes absolutely 
convinced about the reality of his experience 
which led him from the bottom of the ladder to 
the peak of spiritual experience. He now con- 
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gratulates himself that his wanderings in the cycle 
of existences have ceased, that the rope of birth 
and death, by which he was hitherto tied, has been 
reduced to bits, and finally that the Karmic prison- 
house, in which he was shut up, has been broken 
to pieces and he has been admitted into the light 
of day. Well might he now exclaim, as a mystic 
exclaimed once, ‘“‘ There is no limit to my joy.” 

2. Physiological, Psychological, and Moral 
effects of God-realisation : Charandas — We now go 
on to the next group of Padas, namely, those 
which deal with the physiological, psychological, 
and moral effects of God-realisation. We shall soon 
come to a song of Charandas which explains with 
extraordinary acumen the effects of the realisation 
of God. Before we tackle this song, however, we 
shall give the spiritual experiences of Charandas 
himself, which are on a par with the experiences 
which we have discussed in our former group of 
songs. In the song tar 2a fear tam, Charandas 
is describing the strange spiritual territory, a mere 
entry into which is sufficient to madden the seeker. 
In this territory, people whirl round and round 
without a wine draught by God-intoxication and put 
an end to all processes of birth and death. Charan- 
das gives us the usual experiences of form, light 

, and sound with which we are already familiar. “In 
this territory”, he says, “‘ we meet with priceless 
pearls without oyster-shells, and flashes without 
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lightning.” He also makes a very complete list 
of the different kinds of Anahat Nada which a 
mystic experiences as marks of spiritual realisa- 
tion. Thus he tells us that the Anahat is 
experienced like the humming of a bee, like a 
conch, like cymbals, like a bell, like a flute, like 
a kettle-drum, and like the terrible rumbling of a 
cloud. So far so good. But Charandas also goes 
on to further experiences in which it would be 
difficult to understand how much there is of 
poetry, and how much of realisation. “In such a 
territory”, he says, ‘‘ flowers blossom without 
season, and fruits are laden with ambrosial juice.” 
Further, he tells us that ‘‘ the so-called eight 
Siddhis produce a solemn peal by the jingling of 
their ankle-bells and celestial damsels keep 
musical time by dancing without feet.” This is 
an experience which is not impossible, but the. 
veracity of it must be tested, as we have said 
before, between the aspirant and God himself. 
Finally, we are told that these experiences do not 
fall to the lot of the ordinary seeker. ‘It was 
only when my great spiritual teacher Sukadeva 
conferred his grace upon me’”’, says Charandas, 
“that I was able to see such a territory.” 


' So far about the spiritual experiences of 
Charandas. He however seems to be particularly 
an audile mystic, stressing the sonorousness and 

2s 
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the power of the Anahat Sound. Charandas gives 
us a very complete account of the physiological, 
moral, and metaphysical effects of hearing such an 
Anahat sound. In a wonderful poem, wa & aaa 
alc at, he tells us that when the terror-striking 
Anahat sound was heard, in the first place, the 
senses became palsied and the mind remained 
quiescent, and further, every pore of the body 
became an outlet as it were of emerging joy, 
which put an end to all sloth and idleness. This 
is as much as to say that the joy, produced by 
hearing the Anahat sound, infused a great spiri- 
tual energy in the body-system, driving away all 
sloth and inaction. In this process of the driving 
away of sloth by spiritual joy, we are reminded 
of a similar utterance of Empedocles about Love 
and Hate. When Hate enters the sphere, he says, 

_ Love is driven out, and when Love enters, Hate 
is driven away. Similarly, Says Charandas, when 
sloth enters the mind, there is an end to all joy, 
and when joy enters, sloth and inaction are dis- 
pelled altogether. Charandas further goes on to 
tell us that, in the state of intoxication every 
particle of the mind becomes drenched as it 
were in mellifluous juice—a statement which we 
shall consider later at length when we come to 
Kabir’s description of Amirasa. So far about the 
physiological and psychological effects of God- 
realisation. 
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What does Charandas tell us about the moral 
effects ? “ All of our desires come to an end,” 
he says, ‘‘ and desirelessness, which is the highest 
watermark of Stoic aud Epicurean philosophy, 
becomes fixed in the system. Then, again, Charan- 
das says that as a result of God-realisation, 
** passion for worldly enjoyment and enhance-- 
ment cease altogether : am wit afa wt aatg. No 
enjoyment can now draw away the mind of such 
a man when it is entirely drawn up by God. The 
final moral effect of God-realisation, we are told 
by Charandas, is that the shackles of action and 
delusion in such a man are broken: Wa 
dua gz, and he remains actionless in the midst 
of activity, and God-centered in the midst of 
work. 

As regards the metaphysical effects of God- 
realization, Charandas tells us that all sense of 
duality comes to an end in such a man: g¢faat facie 
gar. “‘ When he has lost himself,” says Charandas, 
‘it is superfluous to add that. he loses the con- 
sciousness of the world, not to speak of the- 
consciousness of quintuple complexes, such as the 
elements, sense-organs, and breaths.” 


Finally, as the Yogic effect of God-realization, 
Charandas adds a personal note in the advice 
which his spiritual teacher, Sukadeva, had given 
to him. “‘ Meditate in such a manner, O Charandas, 
that, by great fortune, you may reach the supreme 
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one-pointed pinnacle in the process of meditation.” 
The reference here is evidently to the peak of the 
lateral ventricle in which all spiritual experience 
must ultimately be centered, and enjoyed. We 
have a similar statement in a Kanarese mystic 
which tells us #1q aie uffadtl wefaa He ASfAA, which 
means that this pinnacle is like the beautiful 
inverted golden pot which crowns the topmost 
and one-pointed “‘ pole” of spiritual experience. 
On the whole, therefore, we see what a wonderful 
poem Charandas has to his credit in his descrip- 
tion of the physiological, moral, metaphysical, 
and yogic effects of God-realisation. 


3. Sublimity and ineffability of mystical 
experience: Kabir— After an account of the 
physiological, psychological, and moral effects of 
mystical experience in Charandas, let us now see 
what Kabir has to say about these matters. While 
we shall be discussing these, we cannot fail to be 
struck by the sublimity and ineffability of the 
mystical experience about which Kabir is 
speaking. What are the characteristics of this 
experience according to Kabir? ‘‘ Only he who 
has penetrated to the heart of Reality, says Kabir, 
“can understand the nature of our territory” : 
weet a At MA ae tar 2a gar. The spiritual 
territory is altogether different from whatever we 
have seen, or heard. The Veda and the Quran 
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have not been able to encompass it: 3 fata ac 
afg qaq 1 aet gaaa war. The meaning of this 
statement is that, according to Kabir, new expe- 
riences might occur which have not been described 
either by books or men. Kabir next goes on to 
give us his further experiences. In the first place, 
he says, in the void palace are heard the sounds 
of the drum, the flute, the fiddle and the guitar. 
There are words without sounds, and pearls with- 
out shells. There is lightning without a cloud, and 
light without the Sun. Brahman, which is shining 
forth, is putting to shame all luminosity whatso- 
ever. And then, says Kabir, beyond all these, 
there is an Incomprehensible Infinite: art a1 
ager. ‘The territory which very few pilgrims have 
reached—that ”’, he says, “is our habitation. It is 
only he who is initiated by the Guru, and who is 
dear to his Guru, can understand the meaning of 
what I say”: we walt ag telat SATA | aa TEAS at. On 
the whole, therefore, we may say that the song 
we are considering contains the mystical experien- 
ces of Kabir about light, form and sound, while 
his suggestion that words must arise without 
sounds is an experience which is almost unique. 
To give a further touch to the growth of 
spiritual experience in Kabir, let us add another 
song from him: wad atta wet ae ag. The final 
state of his spiritual experience we shall not 
discuss here. We shall consider it later, when 
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we shall be speaking about his Dohas, and there 
see how far it tallies with the experiences of the 
great Saints of the world. Kabir tells us in the 
_ present song that when the lake becomes full on 
account of the oozing of the mellifluous juice, 
then a sky-reaching sound breaks forth as a sub- 
marine volcano in eruption might send its waters 
into the sky: qaa Hatta aw ae TE Bag BS AAA ZT. 
We should note the connection between these 
two points— the oozing of the mellifluous juice 
from the cells into the lateral ventricle, and the 
rise of the sky-reaching sound therefrom. In the 
next verse, which we shall discuss presently, we 
shall find that the position is reversed. When 
such a sky-reaching sound breaks forth, then the 
lake of the lateral ventricle becomes full with 
mellifluous juice. At a later stage, we shall discuss 
what the connection between these two points is. 
At present, it is enough to say that as every cell 
begins to discharge ‘Amirasa’, or mellifluous 
juice at the time of meditation, the fullness of the 
lake breaks itself out into the sonorous sound 
which reaches the sky. A second point which 
Kabir discusses in this poem is that the river 
overflows, and engulfs, and even soaks up to ocean : 
afcar safes faraat dtd. This is as much as to say 
that the Self in the aspirant becomes so expansive 
that it envelopes the Brahman itself. This pheno- 
menon of the river absorbing the ocean cannot be 
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explained, says Kabir, in adequate terms : afg #3 
oat sarit gt. Then he says that, in such a state of 
spiritual experience, there are neither the Sun nor 
the Moon, nor the stars, neither day nor night. 
afg ag ta fagrat z¥. Those who have read the Upa- 
nishads can see the parallelism of this to the 
passage where we are told: 4 aa gat arfa 7 axa 
wat faaat ara gatsaafa: 1. Then again we are told 
that, in such a state, various kinds of musical in- 
struments produce each its own harmony: at af 
faarz aiatt, and further there is a wart of soft 
words : tart ygarat g. What is this ~ar ? We do 
not know of any mystical treatise which describes 
this “atx. It may stand either for sHIt, TWAT, 
or wa wa eaff. So, it is not merely the sounds of 
musicalinstruments that break forth, but veritably 
the words “‘Rama Rama” with slender tunes at the 
time of the Samadhic experience of the aspirant. 
Then, further, we are told by Kabir : za waart UH tT 
us. Now this is open to two interpretations : 
all the ten Avataras are incessantly and continu- 
ously present before him, or otherwise, all the ten 
Avataras pass before him ina cinematographic 
show in one night. There are thus outbursts of 
involuntary praise: aft aaa & art gt. How could 
one describe the value of that experience ? Words 
fail to describe it adequately! It is the experience 
of eternity being compressed in a single moment, 
which fills the aspirant with the consciousness of 
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the infinite power of God. These, says Kabir, are 
serious and secret matters, which rarely any one 
is able to comprehend : #@ #dix Fa at ald, facet ae 
Tea a 7 

After having discussed the rise and growth of 
spiritual experience in Kabir, though not yet its 
culmination, we pass on to the psychological and 
moral effects of spiritual realisation in Kabir, with 
which the descriptions of Charandas already 
alluded to bear close resemblance. There is a very 
fine verse in Kabir : ta a4 TH A aAt At, which we 
may now consider. As we said while discussing 
the former verse, we are told in the present one 
and possibly more plausibly, that as a_conse- 
quence of hearing the Anahat sound, the cells of 
the brain begin to discharge mellifluous juice in 
the lateral ventricle which becomes like a lake. 
So, here, we see that the sound becomes the cause 
of which the mellifluous juice becomes the conse- 
quence. How are the two statements in the prece- 
ding verse, and in the present one to be reconciled? 
Those who have read Kant’s Critique of Pure 
Reason know that there is something like Reci- 
procal Causation: Anahat Shabda having its in- 
fluence on the oozing of the mellifluous juice, and 
the oozing of Amirasa having its influence on the 
rise of the Anahat Shabda—these are the two sides 
of what Kant would call Reciprocal Causation. 
We are absolutely at our wit’s end in discussing 
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which is the earlier and which is the later. Ano- 
ther way of explaining the two phenomena would 
be from the point of view of their co-existence, 
but whether reciprocal causation or co-existence 
may be true, there must necessarily be between 
them a unity of apperception — a Homo-Ousion or 
a Homo-aitia—call it the brain, call it the mind, 
call it the Self or Spirit if you please, the two 
phenomena cannot be explained without an ulti- 
mate unity. 

Kabir proceeds to tell us that such a man in 
Samadhi enters the tenth cavity : za% ait Tat ort, 
wa Tea FHT eqry 4%. This is a particular manner- 
ism of Kabir in regard to the experience of God 
in the head. ‘Tali’ might be interpreted either 
as Samadhi or even as key. In another place, 
Kabir says fast azar. The lateral ventricle 
must be opened before one is able tosee God. In 
a Kanarese verse of the famous saint Vijayadisa 
we are told eft mam daa Fife # aRfag : the Grace of 
God was the key by means of which he could un- 
lock this lateral ventricle. 

Whatever their rationale may be, we are plac- 
ing these experiences of the great saints before our 
readers. There are two famous lines in the poem 
of Kabir which I do not know how adequately to 
evaluate or to praise :— 

are Hue frae ate ae 
BT AT AS BIA TS | 
29 
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WAT BT Bl Ta aarat 

FU ATA ae eaifs et 
These two lines must be carved on his heart by 
every aspirant. What is the use of our Samadhic 
experience unless it resolves itself into psycholo- 
gical, moral, metaphysical, and even eschatological 
consequences ? ‘Terrific death is afraid to come 
n2ar us when we are thinking about God. Lust, 
anger, arrogance and avarice must cease. Also, all 
desires, all actions, all illusions, all sins and all dis- 
eases must disappear. When such a state is 
reached, says Kabir, true immortality is attained : 
wat ga, 4 ~ Tat. These are in short the moral 
and the psychological effects of spiritual realisa- 
tion. 


4. Flavourism and Beatification : Kabir and 
Dadu— We have seen in the preceding paragraphs 
the manifold experiences of Kabir which are in a 
line with the experiences of other mystics descri- 
bed in the earlier sections of this chapter. There 
is, however, one special feature about Kabir’s my- 
stical experience, namely, that in addition to 
the experiences of sound, light and colour, he men- 
tions particularly the experience of flavour. Now 
this conception of flavour he develops in certain 
Padas which we shall proceed to discuss in 
the present group. Along with Kabir, we shall 
also have to discuss his compeer, Dadu, who also 
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contributes some new ideas to what we may call 
‘Flavourism’. The three padas, therefore, to be 
discussed in the present group are :— 

(1) tat € % af wa ( Kabir ) 

(2) a ara faa aa ea carat ( Kabir ) 

(3) aa wt Aart ( Dadu ) 
These padas on flavourism by Kabir and Dadu, on 
wrmza or zf<za as the case may be, would be the 
connecting link between the padas of Kabir which 
have gone by in which he has mentioned Amirasa, 
and the padas of Kabir which are to follow in 
which he develops his conception of Madira. Let 
us, therefore, put the above three padas together 
and deduce therefrom the doctrine of Heer StIE 
which Kabir and Dadu advocate. 


There seem to be four chief characteristics 
which belong to the experience of Divine juice as 
advocated by Kabir and Dadu. In the first place, 
we are told by Kabir that the draught of ww or 
gfeza experienced during the state of Samadhic 
meditation is a rare and valuable commodity. 
Kabir even advises every man who feels thirsty to 
slake his thirst by this Rama Rasa : a at aig faa 
waza carat. This expression would mean that if a 
man felt thirsty, why should he not partake of 
the divine juice? Itis almost in the manner of 
Akbar in a reported incident between himself and 
his minister, Birbal, who had placed before him 
conditions of famine in the land. Why should not 
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people take to rice and milk, asked Akbar, if there 
is famine in the land? At least these commodi- 
ties are available! A similar story is told about 
the departed Nizam that when his minister told 
him about the conditions of famine and dearth in 
his state, he said, why not people partake of 
‘khichadi’ and ghee? These Emperors in a very 
high position did not understand the conditions in 
which ordinary humanity has to live. Similarly, 
Kabir from his lofty spiritual heights could not 
understand the difficulties of the ordinary seeker. 
If such a man feels thirsty, says Kabir, why should 
he not partake of Divine Juice ? Then, Kabir goes 
on to tell us that only a Gurumukh can avail 
himself of this valuable commodity, while a Man- 
mukh has to go diasppointed. Let us remember 
in this connection what the Great Nanak said 
about the Gurumukh and the Manmukh :— 
Tafa thr wafer <hr afexhit Ue | 
at atag feat dar wana tar sfc u 

Coming back to Kabir, it may be remembered that 
the Guru might give only the potentiality of the 
draught, instead of the draught itself. It depends 
upon the disciple to utilise the gift according to 
the best of his powers. Further, both Kabir and 
Dadu tell us that as a result of this draught of 
Divine juice, the seeker becomes fearless and im- 
mortal: tat asa aia 1 a afamedt st says Dadu; 
om fat qAX = TIF says Kabir. 
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Secondly, we have to note that this divine 
juice cannot be obtained, except at the price of 
desperate devotion to God. A great deal of torture 
and trouble must be experienced before one gets 
even a small quantity of this divine juice. Kabir 
tells us, it is only when we first throw ourselves in 
a conflagration, that we experience green verdure 
next : at at erat we 2, Hes efear aa. This is exactly 
in the spirit of the Gujarathi poet, Preetam, who 
tells us: SH Ga Tapdl saqrer, AST Ae ANT WA ATT 
qSal & Hal Fa AM, Faure a WA, which means that 
the way of God’s love is the way of fire. He who 
throws himself in to it will be saved, and he who 
will merely look on and keep aside will be burnt 
to death. It is the active part in this meditation 
which will enable us to get out of difficulties and 
perils. Kabir’s account in this connection is in his 
own usual antithetical manner. He tells us that 
such a divine juice could be partaken of only by a 
man who has no head over his shoulders : a 4 Wa 
a2, calling to our minda similar utterance of 
Kabir elsewhere: da samt az a%. This would be 
an illustration of the Vibhavana Alankara, where 
the effect is produced without a cause. It is only 
when we throw down our life that we can rise to 
the heights of God’s experience. 

The third characteristic of this thirst for the 
divine juice is its unquenchability. An attempt to 
slake the thirst, says Kabir, will lead to further 
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thirst. ‘Listen to me, O Saints,’ he says, ‘ your 
thirst for the Name of God can never be quen- 
ched.’ This we might regard as an illustration 
of the fasiaifra Alankara, where the cause is present 
but the effect is not. So said Tulsidas also. Those 
who say that they have drunk Rama Charita to 
satiety have never drunk it at all: wa afta & aaa 
wae | tafaate Saat & aval. This might be taken to be 
an illustration of the Pratipa Alankara. In fact, 
the poetical descriptions of these great Saints seem 
to be filled with a series of Alankars which enrich 
the mystical value of their songs. 


The last characteristic of the experience of 
this divine juice is, as Dadu tells us, that he who 
partakes of the divine juice becomes one with the 
juice itself : a va fe cat ware. This is a great idea, 
and its implications we must examine a little. God 
is the source of this Rasa; the Rasa is the quality 
which oozes from Him; and the Saint receives it 
and enjoys it to his heart’s content. The Triputi 
of God, flavour and saint is exactly on a par with 
the Vedantic Triputi-— a, am and ama. The im- 
plication of Dadu’s utterance is that God and 
devotee would cease to exist, and only the Rasa 
would remain. This is exactly as the Vedantins 
would put it. aatand Za would vanish and wa 
alone would remain. These are illustrations of 
what we may call Triputi Laya in Mysticism and 
Metaphysics. The same idea has been brought 
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out with great force in that cryptic utterance from 
the Upanishads, tat 4 a: 1 The ultimate upshot of 
flavourism would thus be that flavour alone would 
remain, neither he who imparts the flavour, nor 
he who receives it. 


On a general consideration of the songs on 
divine juice by Dadu and Kabir, it may be noted 
that the following Saints have been mentioned by 
them as having received the divine juice. Among 
the ancient saints, Dhruva and Pralhad have 
been mentioned dy Kabir, and among modern 
saints Matsyendra, Gorakshaand Raidas. Dadu 
mentions the names of Namadeva, Peepa and 
Sukadeva as having partaken of the divine juice. 
Kabir particularly mentions Mirabai as having 
been never satisfied by the draughts of divine 
juice, as she continuously repeats the performance, 
cup after cup. Dadu returns the compliment on 
Kabir, whom he describes as having been never 
satisfied by the divine juice and as feeling thirsty 
even today : faaa wate at aaa, aa g Saftare. What- 
ever may be the position in regard to the historic 
relationship of the names mentioned herein, it is 
certain that Kabir and Dadu laid great stress 
on the enjoyment of the draughts of divine juice 
by the Great Saints. 


5. God intfowication : Kabir— We have said 
above that the conception of Rasa leads on to 
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the conception.of “Madira” in Kabir. Madira is 
veritably the intoxtcating spiritual wine. In the 
song which we shall now discuss, @ #1f ad at Fa 
sii, Kabir gives us a very sustained account of 
the production of this intoxicating spiritual 
liquor. The present Pada may be supposed to be 
one of the best continued metaphors in Kabir or 
even in Hindi literature. It may be taken to be a 
very good illustration of what we may call Hares. 

The six points in the present song in connec- 
tion with the production and the enjoyment of 
this intoxicating spiritual liquor are: (1) the 
value of the spiritual liquor in satiating and 
stabilising the mind of the aspirant; (2) the 
components that go to make up the liquor; (3) 
the method by means of which the manufacture 
of the spiritual wine is to commence; (4) the 
sacrifice that is to be offered for the successful 
production of the divine liquor—in the present 
case, the sacrifice of the goat of Eros; (5) the 
actual oozing out of the divine liquor from the 
pipe of the Sushumna; aud (6) eulogy of the man 
who is an expert in the production of this liquor. 

In the first place, Kabir throws out a 
challenge to any so-called Saint to produce 
this divine liquor. He knows that those who can 
produce this divine liquor aré very few indeed. 
@ Hg WI WA Ya vt is the challenge which he 
throws out. “Is there any saint”, he asks, “‘ who 
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can evoke in us the beatificatory experience called 
Sahaja? As a liquor-woman gives us filled cups 
of liquor, can such a Saint give me even a drop of 
Rama Rasa?” “If he can, I shall be prepared ”’, 
says Kabir, “to give him the brokerage of my 
entire life-long penance.” 

In the second place, Kabir tells us that for the 
actual production of the spiritual liquor, we have 
to cut to pieces all our evil passions—ara, ara, ar, 
Wie, Wz and acax~— and to mix their essence with 
the Gur of the Guru’s word. Psychologically 
speaking, there is an energy underlying all these 
emotions. The emotions cannot come into play 
unless there is } psychic energy to serve as their 
substratum. “When these emotions are cut to 
pieces, their essence is to be gathered. That 
essence in psychic energy. This psychic energy 
is to be mixed with the Gur of the Guru’s word. 
The mixture is to be put into the body-pot, and 
the pot is to be closed, and no outlet is to be kept 
for it. Thisis as much as to say that further 
stages in the process must be accomplished en- 
tirely inside a man’s heart. ‘‘ Mauna” is probably 
one of its chief characteristics. 

The next stage in the production of the divine 
liquor, says Kabir, is the construction of a fire- 
place and the igniting of fire. Let all the fourteen 
worlds now constitute the fire-place, and let the 
fire of Brahman be lit inside it. Let the closed 
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body-pot be now kept on this fire, so that it will 
begin to boil to the realisation-point. Without 
extreme toil and turmél, no high achievements 
are possible. ; 

It may be remembered that, in all ceremonial 
production, it is customary to offer a sacrifice 
before the process of production is started. In 
the present case, it is the goat of Eros that must 
be sacrificed. Madana is proverbially regarded as 
a goat. The great Ekanath in a famous song has 
spoken about the exploits of this undaunted goat 
in subjugating even Shankar and Narada, and its 
ultimate conquest by Shuka: wear aaa at Faw 
Gar | asH AA THU HST WAM AA | ATTaTATALaT 
amt azar a 1 YR sare care ata 1 Usa arferet 
arealta 1 warTaearst AT | aifaat Ft u. Kabir is not 
satisfied with the mere conquest of this goat; it 
must be sacrificed before the fire of Brahman. We 
are told by Kabir that the way to sacrifice this 
goat of Eros is to throttle it, and not to kill it, so 
that it may give out the Anahat Sound before 
it dies. 

Fifthly, says Kabir, when the body-pot has 
been kept boiling for a long time on the fire of 
Brahman and a proper sacrifice has been made, 
then the divine liquor will begin to trickle down 
from the topmost part of the body by way of the 
distilling pipe of the Sushumna, which will act as 
a distributing agent of the nectary wine to the 
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various parts of the body, so as to keep them 
satiated, powerful, and equanimous. In the case 
of other liquors, a man feels intoxicated and loses 
his head and senses. In the case of divine liquor, 
a man keeps his head cool, and has a complete 
control of all his sense-organs and mind. 


This happened in his own case, says Kabir, 
when the nectary wine he enjoyed kept him in 
perfect equanimity and beatification. Such a life, 
he says, is a very difficult one, and he alone, 
who has obtained a knowledge of the process from 
a proper spiritual teacher, can become proficient 
in it. 

Let us now proceed to consider three famous 
songs from Kabir in which he speaks in detail 
about the satiety, the freedom, and the equani- 
mity produced in him by the state of divine 
intoxication. In these songs we can trace some- 
what the influence of Sufism on Kabir, as well as 
an admixture of Urduised and Punjabi words 
instead of Khadi-Boli or Bhojpuri. In the poem 
axa fearat araat, we are told by Kabir that the 
spiritual aspirant becomes arazt, or mad after the 
vision of God. Then, we are told, he becomes 
word part and wexaat der. Thus, entirely 
maddened by the vision of God, such a Saint 
leads a life of solitary independence. The body 
clings to him, as described in a famous verse of 
the Bhagvata as an yaa to a drunken man. 
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a a aeaTHafeaaafad ar 
feat + TRafa adiseaTag taeTH | 
eae yT SaraATgaTy 
arat sat afted aferraarad: 
Those who have read Pali literature know how, in 
one dialogue of Buddha, we read the description 
of a amfaarmt or a rhinoceros. The name of the qa 
is amfaarrga. The Saint of Kabir becomes such 
a amfaam ora totally detached person. Kabir 
tells us further that every breath of the Saint is 
almost like a cup of wine. This is under Sufistic 
influence. Inevery breath that the Saint dedi- 
cates to God he is drinking a cup of immortal wine. 
A Hindu would have said nectar. But we do not 
mind it, because wine here is nectar. What are 
the effects of drinking this cup of immortal wine? 
ford fraret Sra, FIt wa ait. The Saint drinks wine 
while his associates are improved. This is a sort 
of an aaafa asa. ‘Prima facie’, these two things 
are unconnected, and yet one rises from the other, 
A man has to lead a pure and spiritual life, and 
this will result in improving the character and ideals 
of those who come into contact with him. Kabir 
also tells us that such a Saint moves and nods like 
an elephant in ruts: a3 It qAd TS Fa Ane ae. 
This, of course, is not an ideal to be kept, or 
attained by every aspirant. Rarely a man like 
Kabir can hope to reach that stage. Finally, he 
tells us that when a Saint takes this wine of God— 
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love he becomes free from infatuation and doubt. 
He reaches a state of perfect equanimity. The 
pauper and the prince are to him alike: daa ae 
Areat aor faxatat) ah aNt FT AraaT FT UST FAT THT. 
The Saint lives in such a perfect state of equani- 
mity. He hasa hidden vision. Valuing his own 
soul, he cares for nobody, and sits in divine con- 
templation. The Saint in Kabir sitting in posture 
in divine ecstacy is definitely on a par with the 
Upanishadic sage who sits singing to himself the 
‘song of universal unity.” 

In another verse, g44-@ 33% AeaTat, Kabir des- 
cribes his love towards God, using the famous 
word gm. The word za carries a double sense. 
It may mean love to the beloved, as well as love 
to God. Many so-called mystics have spoken as 
if they could institute a comparison between 
sexual love and divine love. The present writer 
has shown in his work on “ A Constructive Survey 
of Upanishadic Philosophy ” how this comparison 
is totally faulty. Even one of the Upanishads has 
said : aaat faaar feqar arafeoaaal + are faa Fe areata | 
waraa seq: aaa aeakecaad 7 are feat sq AATH. 
In spite of the dictum that all Upamas in- 
volve a difference or #2, it is very desirable to 
remove all appendage of sexual relationship from 
the conception of divine love. To describe God 
as the beloved, whether in the masculine or in the 
feminine sense, is equally wrong. The love of God 
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stands ina category altogether apart from any 
sexual relationship. 

It was with this divine love that Kabir was 
filled to the brim. As a consequence of his intoxi- 
cation by God-love, he remained totally inde- 
pendent of the world, and there was no necessity 
for him to wander like a beggar from door to 
door. He was absolutely self-poised and self- 
sufficient. It was, therefore, unnecessary, he says, 
that anybody should awaken him from his slumber, 
and impose any @faart on him. Now the word 
aifrarét might have been employed here in either 
of two senses. Kabir tells us that as he was en- 
tirely filled with God-intoxication, it was not 
‘possible’ for anybody to rouse him from that state. 
Also, as he had attained to unison with God, he 
knew his duties very well and it was ‘unnecessary’ 
for anybody to bring him to the consciousness of 
his duty. gifara in his case thus was neither 
possible nor necessary. Kabir wondered how the 
whole world was breaking its head for the sake of 
fame. To him, the Name of God was all in all, as 
also the Form of God, which was always present 
before him, and he was never separated from his 
Lord even for a single moment. 

Three consequences followed from this continu- 
ous vision of God. In the first place, there was 
no necessity for him to have friendship (aré) with 
the world. Secondly, it was not necessary for him 
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to entertain any expectations (gaat) whatsoever. 
All of his desires were fulfilled, and there was no 
necessity for him to expect anything from any- 
body. Thirdly, all his anxiety (a#<Tw%) was at an 
end, as he knew that God would always protect 
him, support him, and vindicate him. On the 
whole, therefore, it may be seen that Kabir’s 
divine love made him rise superior to all ideas of 
ae, gastre and anu. 

Finally, Kabir says, the reason why he was 
able to attain to this state was that he had en- 
tirely unburdened himself of the load of duality. 
Duality was a very heavy load indeed. As unity 
of experience had in Kabir taken the place of dua- 
lity, he could walk on the slender path of spiritual 
life with great ease. Had he taken the load of 
duality on his head, the razor-edge of spiritual 
experience (eva az) might have mortally injured 
him, and made all spiritual progress impossible. 

In another verse, Kabir tells us how such a 
Saint acquires an absolute equanimity through 
God-possession. Those who have read Greek Philo- 
sophy know that ‘Epoche’ was regarded as the 
greatest moral virtue by the Stoics, Epicureans 
and Sceptics alike. Silence, ‘Maunam’, speechless- 
ness is ‘Epoche’. wa He gal aa aa ale, says: Kabir. 
What necessity is there for a man to speak, when 
he has reached that spiritual stage? It is much 
better to be silent than to move the lips. Kabir 
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is describing in the above verse the state of 
‘Epoche’ after God-realisation. He gives us four 
illustrations. In the first place, he says, a man 
who is in possession of a diamond and has tied it 
in a knot,—is it necessary for him to open it 
from time to time, and see whether the diamond is 
there or not? The diamond is there. Similarly, 
“the diamond of God is inside me,” says Kabir, 
““T am in sure possession of it. Why should I open 
it now and again?” Secondly, Kabir gives us 
the illustration of a balance with two pans. So 
long as an aspirant has not attained to God-vision, 
we may say that in his case one pan is up and the 
other is down. goat a wa a ae Ta Ae aa at 
ae. By the attainment of God, however, the 
upper pan comes to a level with the other, as in 
the case of Krishna. What now remains to be 
weighed? qa wg aa aai ate. The Saint in all ways 
thus becomes equal to God. . 


Then Kabir tells us that such a Saint always 
lives in a state of God-enjoyment. In Uttar 
Pradesh, it is customary for women to sell liquor. 
Who can prevent a liquor-woman from drinking as 
much liquor as she likes ? Similarly, who can pre- 
vent the Saint, who has once attained to the vision 
of God, from enjoying that vision as long, 
as much, and as often as he likes? Kabir also 
gives a fourth illustration: gat qm aM atay, ae 
aeat vai st%, A Hansa has reached his final habitat» 
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the Manasa Sarovara. Why should it be necessary 
for him now to hunt out small ponds and tanks ? 
When we have reached the highest God inside our 
heart, why should we open out our eyes ? — aret 
TAT Fat GS | 

In the end, Kabir tells us that he has found 
God even behind a sesamum. Another variant of 
this idea is to be found in a maxim which tells us 
fas ate agis. ‘There is a mountain behind a 
sesamum’. Inthe same manner, says Kabir, “I 
have found the great God behind the tiniest thing 
like asesamum. Tukaram also has told us that 
the great God, who fills the universe, makes his 
home even in a sesamum: fear wad aigfa at | aia 
ug farsdaz. The tiniest particle in the universe 
and the smallest cranny, according to Carlyle, is 
filled with the presence of God. The macrocosm 
is fully present in the microcosm. The microcosm 
according to Kabir fully reveals the presence and 
the power of God. 


6. Lifting of the cosmic deceit : Kabir—After 
having discussed the Sufistic influence on Kabir, 
let us now proceed to consider a few Vedantic 
ideas in him. One such is his description of Maya 
as a great temptress (a7). In the poem wart at 
gefefa wee aa, he calls Maya the wife of Ramaiyya 
( xHat). In another connection we have discussed 
in Kabir the relationship of Maya and Ishwar in 
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his doctrine of Niranjana. At present we may 
say that this great Maya tempts every person in 
the world. As the Marathi verse says, a1} art 
aet treat | wearaenfa oraft et. She wields her 
great power in the celestial world, the nether 
world, and the mortal world, and causes conster- 
nation in the minds of everybody. Gods and 
Sages have suffered alike. Gods like Brahma, 
Vishnu and Mahesh, and sages like Narada, Shringi 
and Parashara, have all fallen a prey to this temp- 
tress. Narada had to become a Naradi. Shringi 
had perforce to marry Shanta, the adopted 
daughter of Dasharath. Parashara had to fall a 
prey to a fisherman’s daughter Matsyagandha, 
from whom the great Vyasa was born. Saints 
‘and Sadhus in spite of their religious austerities 
have suffered equally from her temptation. Those 
who impart the Mantra in the ear (samt), thus 
falling an easy prey to the temptress, as well as 
those who have by their presence brought light to 
Kashi ( faemrit), have-equally suffered from this 
temptress. The so-called great Yogeshwaras are 
no exception: they are also equally tempted by 
Maya. On being so tempted, they begin to ponder 
how this should have happened, reflexly combing 
their beards. The whole world has suffered by | 
the enchantments of this Maya. “ Myself alone,”’ 
says Kabir, “have been fortunate in being saved 
from her clutches, I caught hold of the rope of 
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Shabda and by its help have been able to cross 
the river of existence : waz Sk afg at Ak. 

Then in another verse arat aaa aaift ast, we 
have a further contribution to Vedantic thought 
by Kabir. Some time back,we discussed the physio- 
logical side of Sahaja Samadhi. Here we shall 
explain the distinction between an absolutistic 
interpretation of Sahaja Samadhi, and a mystical 
enjoyment of it. The true Sahaja Samadhi, says 
Kabir, goes on increasing in intensity in a geome- 
trical ratio. It is the culmination of spiritual 
wealth. In the poem of Kabir which we are 
considering, we find two different strata.-It is just 
the difference between an absolutistic philosophy, 
and an enjoyment of mystical experience. Ina 
fine Sanskrit verse, we have an exact illustration 
of the absolutistic description of Sahaja Samadhi : 

areal ea fafest afa: aeaet: wT: WAL We 
gat & faratoatrearat frat varfafeata: 1 
Aare: gaat: safernfafer: eattarfr aat first 
qa TU Taefas Tat TATA 
** All that I talk is in prayer to you, O God. Every 
step I take is a perambulation about you, O God. 
My enjoyment is your worship, and my sleep is 
ecstasy.” This might be the philosophy of an 
idler. What are the characteristics of mystical 
enjoyment ? ~ +9 
aia + qat ara a Sat, afr Hee afe art 
qe aaa ofearat dfe éfa, gat eo frat 
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Do not shut your eyes, do not close your ears, 
but see God, recognise Him and laugh. This is 
just the meaning of the mystical enjoyment in 
Sahaja Samadhi. Then, Kabir tells us that by 
the enjoyment of mystical experience, all dirty 
emotions must come to an end, even on account 
of the physical influence of Shabda. “If I get 
up or sit down, my mind is fixed on God”. This 
is the way of life which Kabir calls s-aft zeit, 
ecstatic life or life in the superconscious state. 
We have known the distinction between Haat, wt, 
and vet. What is the use of mere talking, what 
is the use of thinking ? We must live philosophy. 
“T sing it in living’, says Kabir : #g wate ag seat 
ted, at Tare afte mg. In that state. which passes 
beyond happiness and sorrow, we should remain 
absolutely attuned and merged in God: gagaa 
Hl I THI, ae Te Vl TATE | 


7. Ecstasy and the Sustenance of the world— 
Maula and Sakha. We have seen in the preceding 
poem that Kabir advises us to remain in a state 
of mergence, whether actually in Samadhi or out 
of it. There are two very fine poems pertaining 
to this kind of experience—one from Maula, and 
the other from Sakha. The poets may not be 
very much known to fame but the poems are 
exceedingly fine. The first of them refers to the 
state of Samadhi itself, and the second to the state 
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aqeart. Both the poems contain a description of 
the height to be reached in spiritual experience. 
But the special features of the two are, that while 
in the one case, there is an addition of psychologi- 
cal and metaphysical thought, in the other, there 
is an addition of poetical and social reflection. On 
the whole, the two poems may be said to give us 
the experience of the mystics at the height of 
spiritual realisation, 

In the poem Wf fiz Fe ast atfear, taken from the 
posthumous diary of the Saint of Umadi, we shall 
consider six important points. In the first place, 
the poet tells us that God gave him an ensign, an 
emblem, a mark, by means of which his spiritual 
progress became smooth, and he was ultimately 
enabled to reach the goal of his spiritual endca- 
vour. The word used in the poem is Nishina 
which means an emblem, or even a banner in 
Hindi, and in Marathi a flag or a banner. Tukaram, 
for example, said: 4a fe® fram factara 1 cists Re 
utamnd, that having seen the Nishana of God, he 
could know that the temple of God was approach- 
ing, and that thus he was sure to meet his deity. 
In the Kannad language, we have a very fine word 
gxg to signify this idea. There is a maxim in the 
Kanarese language 78g 3% Ais WAH area, which 
means that if you may see the ensign once, you 
will never more return to this earthly existence. 
The difference between this ensign and the star in 
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Tennyson’s ‘ Voyage’ is that while in Tennyson the 
star is merely a ‘telos’ for the sailor, towards which 
he might constantly direct his ship, in the present 
case, it becomes a constant guide and companion 
to carry us to the destination through all the toils 
and turmoils of life. 

J _ The secorid point of importance in the poem 
is the very great suggestion which is made therein 
that the so-called form, light, sound, and colour, 
which a mystic experiences, are merely the out- 
ward correspondences of the qualities of his heart. 
Whatever we spiritually visualise is ourselves. 
According to the mystical law, whatever a mystic 
perceives at any time by any form of sense corres- 
ponds exactly to the stage of development of his 
own spiritual temper and capacity. The Sanskrit 
expression araafa which, in the case of the present 
song, is put as 77 & af tells us exactly that what 
a mystic sees is, really, what he is, and that his 
‘spiritual status is to be measured by what he is 
able to see. This interpretation dawned upon the 
present writer when he was reflecting on the 
famous lines of Manikaprabhu azanfa agraraa tfa 
afe alfag gaz af. This might be elaborated later on. 
in a forthcoming work on Karnatak mysticism. At 
present, it would be enough to say, that, for all 
practical purposes, ataafa consists merely in the 
correspondence of the mystical experience with 
the spiritual quality of the heart. 
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The author of the poem wt dtt Au ast afer 
seems to be what might be called a colorist, so far 
as one of his principal experiences is concerned. 
He talks of four different kinds of colour—the red, 
the dark, the white, and the blue. It may be 
remembered by students of Indian Philosophy 
that these colours correspond exactly to the Raja, 
Tama and Sattva qualities, and to the state which 
carries us beyond these three qualitics, namely 
faeatqoq. Also, Indian psychology tells us that these 
colours correspond respectively to the states of 
dream, deep sleep, the waking state, and the 4th 
unnameable state, Turya or the superconscious. 
Besides the correspondence of the colours with the 
qualities and the states of consciousness, we must 
take into account their correspondence with the 
emotions also. It is a famous doctrine of Theo- 
sophy, and perhaps one, in which that system may 
be said to have made a good contribution to_ 
psycho-mystic analysis, that redness would 
represent rage, darkness would represent vice,; 
whiteness would represent purity, blueness would: 
represent intelligence, yellowness would represent: 
devotion, and greenness, in exact correspondence 
with the Shakespearean dictum, jealousy. It is very 
peculiar how nature is filled with all these colours. 
‘Vibgyor’ would be merely a miniature way of 
accounting for the complexity and extent of the 
colours. In any case, it is worth while considering 
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to what extent the colours which a mystic sees 
correspond to his own internal emotions. 

A fourth point of importance in the present 
poem is the way in which the author speaks about 
his awakening of the Lord in the Unmani state. 
This kind of conception is familiar to the students 
of mystical poetry. It is not God who needs 
awakening, but it is the man who has to awaken 
himself to God. The Lord is always awake. How 
would it be possible fora man to awaken Him? 
Man is to awaken himself to the consciousness and 
presence of God, and keep himself awake in that 
state All Prabhatis and Bhupalis would there- 
fore seem to be out of place. As we shall later 
see when we come to the poems of Raidas, God 
does not need any lights or sounds; similarly, he 
does not need any awakening. A famous saint of 
the South used to say that by rz anredt, which is 
only another name of the Prabhati or Bhupali, we 
ought to understand that we have to drive away 
the #1# or canker of sleep from our own eyes, and 
rouse ourselves to the consciousness of God instead 
of making any attempt to awaken God Himself. 

At the end of the poem, we meet with two 
very significant metaphysical points which are 
made to correspond, in the present case, with 
certain mystical experiences. We have already 
read accounts of the spiritual bath in Charandas 
and the mellifluous juice in Kabir. (1) Asa 
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consequence of the first, we understand from 
the present poem that the difference between Slave 
and Master, Self and God, vanishes. The two 
names become one, and the whirl-gig of existence 
ceases : 
aTaee ACA, AAT Gar, sat fare TAT 1 
AAA BT ATA IHL, LSeTAT Vel I 

(2) As a consequence of the drinking of the 
mellifluous juice, the poet takes us a step further 
and tells us that the mystic in that state is able 
to reach the Vdhid, the One reality, namely God: 
cae sat wa, afez aT ITs | 

Now, in the next Pada, aeqatat qaarnl Tsat 4g 
qI< sat, which we proceed to discuss, we have a 
fine description of what we may call the =a¢amaa, 
or the post-ecstatic state. The seeker, who was 
hitherto imprisoned in the bonds of existence, has 
now been set free. He has attained to that parti- 
cular breath of wakefulness which has put an end 
to all sleep, sloth and stupor. The poet gives 
various analogies to describe this condition of the 
freed soul, and compares him ‘seriatim’ to a bee, a 
bird, and a fish. Thebee, which was hitherto 
imprisoned in a lotus, as in a Pandora’s box, 
spreads its wings, hums, and flies away as soon — 
as it is released. The bird, which has been sct 
free, will not now live in a limited cage, but take 
its flight into the infinite empyrean. The self, 
which was pent up inside a tenement of bones, 

32 
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will now, like a fish, swim in the sea of joy as 
soon as it envisages the Form of God. The ex- 
pression qAATI< tA wet ~ which is used in this 
connection may be noted. yaa is the highest stage 
of happiness about which the Upanishads speak. 
We are already familiar with the expression 
‘tenement of bones’ in the famous Vedic passage 
arqead aeaeat fanfa, or in Tulsidas’s phraseology, 
aferatag @g am. So far about the analogies that we 
meet with in this poem. 


Let us now proceed to consider the contribu- 
tion which the poem makes to the doctrine of . 
Self-realisation. The released person has to thank 
his very earthly vesture because it paved the 
way for his spiritual realisation. ‘‘ The earthly 
life which was nevertheless the support of spiritual 
light and form and sound has now fulfilled its 
raison d’etre.”” The poet now proceeds to a very 
fine and acute description of the musical experien- 
ces of such a person. ‘The tune and beat and 
the pitch of spiritual sound having reached the 
limitless, a state of creative equanimity has been 
produced.” Here, the conception of the at or 
creative equanimity isa remarkable one, and is 
the Berecynthia of all further mystical experience. 
Consequently, we are told by the poet that such a 
mystic automatically begins to sing the song of 
unison. We are also told that, in a state of self- 
unison, an indescribable and inexplicable hymn is 
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emerging out of his organ of speech. We can very 
well realise that this is like that Upanishadic des- 
cription, Qacara ararATEt BIq esq essa. As the final act 
of his spiritual experience, we are told that, in a 
state of eloquent silence, the priest now worships 
his own form. Analogies from Patanjali and the 
Bhagvadgita are not wanting to confirm this 
experience of the saint : 
TAT AT LASISACATAT | 
wa INATAM Raft Tafa ul 

We finally come to the social aspect of 
mystical experience. The Saint is surrounded not 
merely by a number of devotees, but also by those 
who are indifferent to his activities. Our friend, 
the frog, cannot appreciate the pervading frag- 
rance, even though he is in the midst of a hundred 
full-blown lotuses. Also, the poem compares the 
Saint to a celestial tree, which, overladen with 
ambrosial fruit, is reclining towards the earth, and 
he who has been blessed to come under its shade 
is partaking of the juice without ever having 
gone in search of it. Finally, we are told that 
the affection of this perfected Saint has descended 
to the very gravel of the earth, while his lumino- 
sity has transcended the limits of the earthly 
horizon. It may not now look wonderful if the 
mystic says as the Upanishadic passage has 
described it : 

ag fasd qararaaary | gavotte: MT 
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8. Post-ecstatic ejaculations: Gulal, Nara- 
harinath and Raidas— (i) Gulal— We have 
referred towards the end of the above song to the 
post-ecstatic ejaculations of an Upanishadic seer. 
We shall now consider a few of such post-ecstatic 
ejaculations from Hindi saints. Gulal has given 
us a very fine poem in the Hindola Raga, namely, 

ae festear aaTe Aras, 

It is remarkable to see that while the poet 
is discussing about the Hindola or the cradle, he 
is also expressing it in the Hindola Raga. Itisa 
very beautiful musico-mystical performance. The 
Bhojpuri dialect adds even a little more sweetness, 
simplicity, and directness to the contents of the 
poem. Gulal calls upon us ‘in the first place to 
sing the Anubhava Mangal on the pattern of the 
Janaki Mangal and the Parvati Mangal. Let us 
sing the auspicious song of self-realisation, he 
says. He compares the Self to a child in the cradle 
of Reality, and describes the spiritual Teacher as 
giving a swing to it. Readers of Kannada mysti- 
cal literature could easily recall to their minds 
that famous song of Kudaluresh a@faat Far, one 
of the most beautiful compositions in Kannada 
Mystical literature which we may review in course 
of time. The cradle in which the child is lying, says 
Gulal, is a very miraculous one, having no poles to 
support it, nor any ropes to bindit. The bells 
attached to the cradle are ringing continuously 
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day and night, in order to put the child to spiri- 
tual sleep. These might veritably be the harmo- 
nious and subtle musical sounds of the Anahat to 
lull a person to Samadhi. One of the most won- 
derful things about the cradle is, Gulal tells us 
further, that while the spiritual teacher is giving 
it a swing, the cradle leaves the world altogether, 
flies into the empyrean, and the child in the cradle, 
namely, the Self, which is the supreme object of 
love, becomes dissociated and transcendent. These 
utterances, we may say, are wonderfully full of 
Upanishadic reminiscences. When Gulal tells us 
that the Self is the supreme object of love (Sagarza) 
he is recalling to our mind the Upanishadic dictum 
Tass: Garestay faariasaeaeysenaatat FARIA, as 
well as the dictum that the Atman is Se, the 
most loveable of all things. But the question 
arises when the Self is described as the supreme 
object of love, whether this should be regarded as 
a fact or as an ideal. In other words, the most 
important question to settle is whether the Self is 
an object of love actually, or whether it ought to 
be the object of supreme love. It would not be 
an easy matter to regard the Self actually as the 
supreme object of love, but there isno harm in 
saying that the Self should be regarded as an ideal 
to which all must aspire. Then again, when Gulal 
is speaking of the Self as leaving its connection 
with the world, and becoming dissociated and 
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transcendent, we are reminded of another Upani- 
shadic passage 
HEA TUM ALATA AL Sather ar 
wat STAs AISTATAT I 

Aristotle was not wrong in describing the highest 
Reality or God as transcendent. In such a trans- 
cendent state, it is no wonder that Gulal might be 
justified in saying that there is no return for the 
Self again to the world : aa afg saat Haat @, recall- 
ing to our mind the famous Sitra of Badarayana 
arate: Weary Hata: Wess II 

(ii) Naraharinath— Another post-ecstatic 
ejaculation of a somewhat different type — the 
socio - mystical type-may be found in a fine 
song of Narharinath, the teacher of Mahipati, 
whom we have already metioned in the song 

eat of fHares HA, BT al THA TE ATH. 

Narharinath describes the Saint, who has reached 
the highest state of experience, as calling himself 
merely a bondsman of his spiritual Teacher. The 
Saint calls himself a beggar who lives merely on 
alms, and therefore is not in need of help from 
anybody. He describes himself as a lunatic who 
lives in the enjoyment of his spiritual intoxica- 
tion. Finally, he calls himself the king of his 
mind, in fact, the king of all he surveys. 

Narharinath proceeds next to give us some of 
the mystical utterances of such a Saint. The 
Saint describes himself as in the enjoyment of the 
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ten different sounds in the Gagana Mandal, the 
circle of the heavens, in the present case the top 
‘of the brain. The Sun and the Moon walk as 
torch-bearers before him, he says. Kabir has des- 
cribed God walking like a sepoy before him 
( siz az wn fad). In the same way, Jnaneshwar 
speaks about God as walking with a torch in his 
hand in front of himself : feaet get get are. Thirdly, 
the Saint describes himself as enjoying the deli- 
cious nectar from the a#4z, which we may take 
as representing the pan of the cranium. The ae 
has already been described above along with the 
act. So, in the present case, the atx, which 
has got a Yogic and occult connotation, may be 
taken to imply the pan of the cranium, in which 
the mellifluous juice is stored, and from which 
the Saint drinks to his heart’s content. 


Finally, the mystic describes himself as sit- 
ting by the side of a smoking fire ( qf), and as 
having gone beyond the ‘triplets’. Now the triplets 
might signify either the qualities, or the states of 
consciousness. ‘The mystic might have described 
himself as in the fae#q7 state, having gone beyond 
the three qualities of aa, wa and a4, or as having 
come to live in the Turya state, which is beyond 
the three states of consciousness 917d, <a and 
gafta. It would be perfectly psychological to re- 
gard this fourth state as the Turya, which passes 
beyond the three states of consciousness, but fur- 
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ther to go on to describe the Unmani state as | 
the fifth is only an unneeded venture in the region 
of the ‘ad infinitum’. Some Vedantins have regard- 
ed the Unmani state as a fifth, and if this process 
were allowed, one does not know where one might 
stop. It is best, therefore, to suppose the super- 
conscious state as one —call it the Turya or the 
Unmani or by whatever other name you please. 
Narharinath describes the Turya as having been 
inverted into the Unmani, thus suggesting that 
the Turya and the Unmani are the obverse and 
the reverse sides of the same state. In any case, 
it is in that state, call it the Turya or the 
Unmani, that God is attained : fas a€ wrHt F. 


Finally, we have a fine passage in the poem 
in which the teacher is giving advice to his spiri- 
tual disciple. We cannot do better than quote it 
in the original. “Take care of every moment. 
Allow not a single eye-lash to beat in vain. Burn 
your sins. Awaken the Invisible Lord : jaa <eat, 
Asa WMT, Hea Tart %. You have not to live here 
for ever. Work unceasingly, for you do not know 
when the tent may fall’. It is wonderful to see 
how the teacher of Mahipati tells him not to sit 
silent but to work : ai teat aa FA HU, Ser fr<ar é. 
In modern parlance, we hear of great encourage- 
ment being given to secular work. In the poem 
under consideration, our mind is called back to 
spiritual work. It would not be incompatible to 
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combine the two. The truest advice would be a 
combination of secular and spiritual work toge- 
ther. This same idea is expressed by Kabir else- 
where : ata ara ea, eft Fea ad, west F Ge F Gar! 
Wet JAC <a Bl Gay ral, wat afe aaa uu. We should 
not allow even a single breath to pass unutilised. 
It would not be impossible to fasten your mind 
on God, while your hand is doing its work. 

(iii) Raidas— We shall now proceed to two 
celebrated poems of Raidas in which there are 
four important points, and which we may discuss 
together, two physical and two moral. In the 
first poem, awd set aaa, Raidas is ina way 
criticising his spiritual brother Kabir. Kabir al- 
ready talked about Arati. ‘‘Where shall I kindle 
my light, O God,” asks Raidas: anet sef a a4, 
** That is filling thy servant with wonder: tam aa 
aarat gi. Thou art present everywhere, where 
shall I then plant my lights before Thee ? Second- 
ly, is it not a parody to wave lights before Thee, 
O Resplendent God, when, through every one of 
Thy hairs, dazzles the brilliance of a thousand 
Suns ? 

Hife ar Tat aTAT TH | 
Hel areal aay SAT 
Even supposing a Bairagi were to use vessels made 
of the highest quality of gold and place lights in 
them, God will not appear to his foolish vision. 
What is then the use of your golden vessels or 
JF 
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brilliant lights? They will not help you.” Ina 
similar style, the present writer is reminded of an 
utterance of a great Kannada saint — the saint of 
Nimbargi - who, when his disciples went to him, 
and waved lights of camphor in his house, said 
“What is the use of burning this quantity of 
camphor? If God could be attained by burning 
huge quantities of camphor, people would spend 
vast sums of money on the purchase of camphor. 
But God is not to be bought so cheaply.” Ina 
similar manner, waving lights in golden vessels is 
of no use, says Raidas. 


In an analogous vein, an anonymous absolutistic 
Hindi poet has said in a poem which is very popu- 
lar in Uttar Pradesh, “It is a great problem to me, 
O God, how to appease Thee. There is no article 
which I can use for Thy service. Thou art present, 
O Lord, in the image, and Thou art present in the 
flowers. Placing flowers on Thy image is like 
placing God upon God. IfI were to make an in- 
vocation to Thee, it would be doing injustice to 
Thy omni-presence, because Thou art present here 
as everywhere. IfI were to ring a bell in order 
to wake Thee up, it would be an act of great dis- 
respect, because Thou art always wakeful. IfI 
were to make any offering to Thee, lt would be 
carrying coals to New Castle, because Thou art 
the master of everything in the world, and thus no 
offering could be made to Thee. Waving lights 
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before Thee would be entirely ridiculous because 
any light that we might place before Thee is like 
darkness before that great luminous Being which 
Thou art, before whom the Sun, the Moon and the 
Stars look only like dark bodies.” We might see 
from this poem how its author regards God not 
merely as omnipresent and as the source of 
all light, as Raidas did, but also as the source 
of all sound, fragrance, and energy. The line of 
argument, however, is only in continuation of 
what we have seen in Raidas above. 


Let us now proceed to two further points in 
Raidas - those which deal with the moral ques- 
tions of sin and liberation. In the celebrated poem 
qaqa wa g Aral au, Raidas says, “ Our sacred books 
have rightly bestowed praise on Your Holy Name, 
O God, as Saviour from our sins. What sins how- 
ever, can you save me from, if I have no sins to 
my credit ? 

SY et TT Hea ale WA, 
at % Fel Tas UI 
How can water wash off mud from a man’s feet, if 
they have never been immersed in mud at all? 
wa oT at tH ate Ta, 
at Ws HVT TAT 
When the mind of a man is in the grip of sensua- 
ity, then alone can the Name of God save him 
rom its compelling might 
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aa AST faqaiwaarqe, 
at afeara Fare 

You can never take away the spots from an im- 
maculate mind :” at a fare gaa Pad aay, aio sta aft 
af. “And lastly’, says Raidas, “‘ people are 
imploring Thee to give them salvation or libera- 
tion. Iam not going to pray to Theeatall. I 
am thankful to you, OGod, for your kindness, 
but how can you release a man who is already 
free: aaa art at aie gt. Tam perfectly free al- 
ready; how can you bestow freedom on me?” 
Independence will come to those who are depen- 
dent, but cannot come to those who are already 
free. So Raidas does not want to put himself in 
a prayerful attitude towards God at all. 

We can see from these poems to what lofty 
heights a realiser like Raidas could go. From the 
lofty pedestal of mystical experience, he would see 
the omnipresence, and the universal resplendence of 
God. Also having attained to heights of mystical 
and moral perfection, he would say to himself that 
he had lived a sinless and spotless life, and that 
therefore he was notin need of any liberation. 
fateufat in short would be of no value to him 
whatsoever before sfta-afea. fateufea would be libe- 
ration after death, sita-qfrr liberation while living 
and though living. 

9. Avpostleship and Prophethood : Kabir — 
We shall next proceed to consider the highest 
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watermark of sfa-qfaa in Kabir, namely his apos- 
tleship, or prophethood. In the poem #2? Wi afet 
Hl gz, there are three very important points. In 
the first place, Kabir asserts that the world is in- 
different to the Saints, second, he analyses the 
causes of this indifference, third, he proclaims his 
apostleship to the world. Kabir begins by saying 
cryptically, “I will tell you only if it can be told 
by word of mouth. Iam astonished at people’s 
indifference, in spite of my continued endeavours 
for their betterment.” These remarks of Kabir 
put us in mind of similar utterances from other 
great writers. Jesus Christ has told us that the 
prophet is not honoured in his own time and 
country. The great Vyiisa said in the Mahabharata 
saagfatrag afe aaa gif a: “with my hand 
uplifted, I am telling the whole world to listen ; 
but nobody is so good as to listen to me. ” Ram- 
das has said : 
ait aif aaet | Tat TAIT STITT | 
wT THATS ATS | 

“TI am tired of teaching the world. People have 
remained listless and indifferent, in spite of my 
repeated efforts to better them.”? Who. will not 


recall Mahatma Gandhi’s utterances in this connec- 
tion towards the end of his career ? 


Kabir goes on to analyse the causes of this 
indifference. He finds that people are following 
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each his own whim. They are corrupted by arro- 
gance and avarice. The Bhagvadgita has chara- 
cterised such men as #ratqgaada:. They are filled 
with attachments both personal and impersonal to 
the very end of their life, and are losing their own 
selves : 
4 Wd aft ag aa aial, aaaa Aal Ware 

Kabir tells us that many such people become 
exhausted in the middle of the sea of life, and in- 
numerable others go to the bottom. 

Lastly, with great pity for this condition of 
the world, Kabir unmistakably proclaims his apos- 
tleship or prophethood. ‘“‘ God in his graciousness 
gave me the mandate and the power to save some 
at least, and thus to bring light into the life of 
some. Ifyou are not now saved, you have to 
blame yourself and not me.” The great Tukaram 
said in a famous Abhanga in the same spirit : 

TAT HANe eat | aofadt ea AT 

Ta = a as aafant i as strat sate ii 

wat Se aratfew | wa al carat Il 

THT FST TUT | TAT AT aT 
“It is not I who is speaking to you”’, says Tuka- 
ram : “It is God who is speaking through me. 
Those who may not put their faith in me may 
not regard this as true. Jam telling you words 
which are filled with the Grace of God.” “It 
fills me with wonder”, says Tukaram, “ how in 
spite of my repeated warnings the world is not 
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different from that of Tukaram. 

We now come to the last Pada in this col- 
lection, namely, aeat aife di ava vet, wherein 
Kabir may be said to have summed up his entire 
Spiritual life. ‘‘My Guru”, says Kabir, “ gave 
me a miraculous herb. It was full of mellifluous 
juice: aya wat ad. I deposited it in a mysterious 
vault inside my heart: mma ama eh ATs, aT A 
act att. Now the value and power of this herb is 
that all the five Nagas and the twenty-five Nagi- 
nis die an instantaneous death as soon as they 
smell it.”” What are these five Nagas and twenty- 
five Naginis? It is interesting to find Kabir 
talking here so much in terms of Simkhya Philo- 
sophy. We have a famous passage in Ishwara- 
Krishna which describes the twenty-five Tattvas : 

aorafafaata: ager: sefafasaa: at | 

qisaneg faa asafarifafasta: Gea: 1 
If we just think of the lacuna in this enumeration 
of Kapila, we shall see that he has not made any 
mention of five Pranas. The five Karmendriyas 
are there: the five Mahabhitas are there: the 
five Tanmatras are there; and five other entities 
are there, but there is no mention of the Pancha 
Pranas. The five Pranas are Nagas, and the 
twenty-five Tattvas are Naginis. All these die an 
instantaneous death when they smell this mystic 
herb. The power of this herb is thus superior to 
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the five Pranas, and the twenty-five elements. 
Beyond these five Nagas and twenty-five Naginis, 
there is also a dark great Cobra which is repre- 
sentative of Death. This Kaliya, who threatened 
even Krishna, of course does not die by means 
of this herb. Death cannot ‘ die’, but he becomes 
terrified. He is terrified by the vision of the 
Sadguru: agre ga ett. Thus, said Kabir, he was 
saved by the power of the Sadguru. Not merely 
was he himself saved, but he was also able to save 
those who were his associates: 3% aftar< a 1 


The conception of Parivara-Mukti which 
Kabir has in mind is different from the conception 
of Sarva-Mukti which has occupied a prominent 
place in contemporary Indian thought. We think 
that the conception of Sarva-Mukti is wrong. It 
breaks the law of Sufficient Reason. It is too 
much to believe that when one Saint is born, the 
whole world is saved. The Parivara-Mukti is 
understandable, but Sarva-Mukti passes beyond 
our comprehension. It is all very well for Lord 
Buddha to say poetically : 

aforaonafa ofa ate, 

afa frag faqeaat fe ote: 
In contrast with such a conception of Sarva- 
Mukti stands the conception of Eka-Mukti which 
is familiar to students of Vedantic thought. Has 
not Carlyle told us to look to our own saving, and 
leave the saving of the world to its Maker? The 
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conception of Parivara-Mukti of which Kabir is 
speaking takes a ‘ via media’ between Sarva-Mukti 
and Eka-Mukti. The Eka-Mukti and the Sarva- 
Mukti are the thesis and the antithesis, of which 
Parivara-Mukti is the synthesis. The Sadguru, 
according to Kabir, is therefore one who liberates 
not merely himself, but also his associates. His 
associates in Leibnitziean fashion get the benefit 
of a spiritual vinculum with him. Do not the 
iron filings catch up the power of the magnet? 
Do not the planets derive their illumination from 
the Central Orb? It is following some such line 
of argument that Kabir was able to say that on 
account of the presence and the power of God in 
him, he was able to save not merely himself, but 
all those who had been fortunate to come into 
spiritual communion with him. 


34 


PART TWO 


Pathway to God in 
DOHAS 


CHAPTER I 
Incentives to Spiritual Life 
Introduction 


We have seen in the first part of our work how 
an aspirant rises, step by step, from certain incenti- 
ves to spiritual life to the culmination of spiritual 
experience. The five chapters in the first part, 
namely, on the Padas, we may say, constitute the 
macrocosm of spiritual experience as found in 
Hindi literature. The five chapters in the present 
part on the Dohas constitute the microcosm, with 
the same head-topics, seriatim, which are to be 
met with in the first part of the work. In this 
division between Padas and Dohas, we have 
followed the time-honoured tradition in Hindi 
literature, which separates the Shabdas from the 
Sakhis. Probably, this method is to be commend- 
ed, because a bigger thing cannot naturally go 
with a smaller, especially when the bigger thing 
contains reflective sentiments, and the smaller 
didactic epigrams. It is for this reason that the 
present writer has styled the Doha literature in 
one place as ‘ Epigrammatic Mysticism’. 

The great Saint Tulsidas has made an original 
use of the Dohas, as containing the ‘ quintessence’ 
of the narrative in the Ramayana and connecting, 
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Janus-wise, the Chaupais that precede and the 
Chaupais that follow, in the progress of the narra- 
tive. The word Doha thus signifies, by a sort of 
a WuTsas, not merely a metre, but also the ‘chur- 
ned or condensed milk’ of the narrative fully ex- 
pounded in the Chaupais. Elsewhere, as in other 
Hindi writers of Doha literature, the Dohas become 
symbols of highly ethical, spiritual, and even 
worldly-wise ‘bon mots’. The present writer does 
not think that in any other provincial literature 
of India, there is this peculiar combination of epi- 
;gram, wit, humour, sarcasm, love, devotion, service 
{and general advice to humanity, which we find in 
the Dohas. There are only two parallels which we 
can cite for the Dohas. In Marathi literature we 
have the Abhangas, and in Kannada we have the 
Vachanas, which may offer a parallel to the Dohas 
in Hindi litetature. Just as the Dohas can rise to 
the highest spiritual experience, so the Abhangas 
and the Vachanas can also rise to the same level. 
The Dohas are smaller than the Abhangas, and 
poetic instead of prose as is the case with the 
Vachanas. Moreover, every writer of Vachana 
literature does not write at the highest level. The 
only author in Kannada literature to compare 
with the Dohas of Kabir is the epigrammatic 
Kannada saint ‘aaa’. The Abangas are more 
sentimental asin Tukaram, and more expressive 
of spiritual experience as in Jnaneshwar; but the 
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entire Abhanga literature of Maharashtra does not 
rise to the level attained by Tukaram or Jnane- 
shwar, just as the Dohas of writers in Hindi litera- 
ture do dot always come up to the level attained 
by Kabir. 

As far as possible, we have selected only such 
Dohas as would supplement the ideas in the Padas, 
unless the Dohas are so brilliant that they cannot 
be omitted. In the present chapter of the Dohas, 
we are enumerating only two incentives —the in- 
centive of flux or perpetual change, and the incen- 
tive of decrepitude and death. The second is to 
be found in the Padas, but the first is to be found 
in the Dohas only. To take one more illustration, 
the Dohas in our second chapter will contain 
ideas which are only supplementary to those con- 
tained in the Padas, for instance, ideas such as 
those of the combination of material and spiritual 
welfare, valuation of fine arts, God-love in its in- 
dividual, social and spiritual aspects, and so on. 
We are stating these facts only in order to show 
that our Dohas are not merely replicas of our 
Pada Literature. 


1. Perpetual fluz—We have said above that 
the idea of flux in the Dohas constitutes a new 
incentive to spiritual life. There are three such 
Dohas which are devoted to the consideration of 
flux or perpetual change. In the Doha aa aarr 
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44 41, Rahim is playing upon the word ‘a=’, by a 
sort of a wqr@mz. The army is always on the 
’ march, the war-drum being continuously beaten. 
This is symbolic of change or perpetual flux in the 
world. A great English poet has said “The mov- 
ing finger writes, and having writ moves on”. 
Rahim, however, is using the word #4, by a sort 
of awa, for Death also. The God of Death is 
always moving forward. He is pursuing humanity 
with his drum being constantly beaten. ‘‘ Under 
these circumstances,” asks Rahim, ‘‘ What solace 
can we have? Taking resort to the maxim that 
nothing abides in this world, and all things are 
always changing, our only approach to reality 
would be a contemplation on the nature of flux or 
death.” We shall illustrate this advice of Rahim 
by taking a few instances. (1) The advice of 
Rahim is exactly on the lines of the great Stoic 
philosophers. The Stoic philosophers, for exam- 
ple, were never afraid of death. On the other 
hand, they made death the platform of their con- 
templation of Reality. Philosophy to them, in 
other words, was merely a contemplation on death. 
Even Epicurus has said ‘‘ Death is when we are 
not, and we are when death is not. Why then be 
afraid of death?’ In fact, death and ourselves 
never meet at all. (2) The story of Damocles, 
the jester of Dionysius who was the tyrant of 
Syracuse, teaches us the same lesson. In spite of 
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regal happiness which the king was enjoying, we 
are told, a sword was continuously hanging over 
his head at a banquet, suspended by a single hair, 
which might mean death at any moment, and end 
to all regal pomp. (3) The great Satyavrata of 
mythological fame has been credited with telling 
us the same story. Contemplation on death led 
him, we are told, to spiritual realisation. (4) A 
great Kanarese saint has also said that the ceme- 
tery should be a proper place for our meditation, 
because when we see the bones and ashes of dead 
men, we are powerfully put in mind of death, and 
that leads us to a contemplation on God. (5) 
Finally, we have to note that Kashi, the great 
centre of spiritual pilgrimage in India, has been 
described both as a agraara as well as an adeaa. It 
is a place where God Shankara lived in a cemetery, 
and where he enjoyed supreme bliss, and became 
a source of bliss to all those who offered their 
prayers to him at the great spiritual centre. 
Another illustration of the doctrine of flux is 
to be found in the famous Doha ‘qt azdt zaz’. 
When the old foliage of a tree is falling down, the 
new foliage laughs at it. The old foliage retorts, 
“Be a little patient, Oh foolish fresh foliage. Thou 
wilt have soon to follow.” To the Tree, which 
seems to be unmoving and unchanging, the falling 
foliage addresses, ‘‘Even thou, Oh tree, will have 
to follow the same universal law. Thou seemest un- 
35 
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changing and unmoving, but some day the same 
inexorable necessity will overtake you also. God 
has ordained that one goes ahead, and another 
follows.” This Doha might be taken as an excel- 
lent illustration of the Nigarana Alankara. Just 
as the Chaddar in Kabir’s famous song stands both 
for itself as well as the human body, similarly, the 
leaves and the tree stand here both for themselves 
as well as for members of an Institution and the 
Institution itself. When the old head of an in- 
stitution is retiring, the new head may laugh at 
him. The old head retorts, ‘Be a little patient, 
Oh new head, you will have to follow the same 
law. Remember, even the so-called Institution to 
which all of us belong will have some day to 
follow the same inexorable law. Nothing abides 
in this world. All things change.” The greatest 
apostles of the doctrine of flux are Heracleitus in 
olden times, and Bergson in modern. ‘There is a 
cinematographic change”’, says Bergson, “‘in all 
things. Nothing stands still.” Heracleitus tells 
us, “The Sun that shines to-day will not be the 
Sun that will shine tomorrow.” ‘You cannot put 
your foot twice into the same waters,” he says, 
“for when you go to put your foot a second time 
in the water, the water has already run off.” To 
this the nemesis came from a disciple of Heracle- 
itus himself who said, ‘‘ You cannot put your foot 
even once into the water, for in the process of 
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your putting your foot into the water, the water 
has already run off.” 


Our third Doha to illustrate the momentari- 
ness of all things is somewhat poetic in character: 
aTAT Stare sfsar. We are told in this Doha that 
just as we are not quite sure whether a bud of 
this evening will blossom into a _ flower 
tomorrow, so also we do not know whether the 
bud of life will blossom into a veritable living be- 
ing. This is as much as to say that one cannot 
be sure whether the foetus in a mother’s womb 
may be born as a child or come out still dead. All 
things are transitory. The sleep, which a man is 
enjoying on a particular night, might also mean 
Biblical sleep, or death. The poet further goes on 
to ask whether the cool and fragrant breeze, which 
is blowing today from the Malaya mountain, the 
abode of sandal trees, will contitue to blow to- 
morrow. It may be that the breeze might stop 
altogether. The poet tells us that the God of 
Death (Kali-Purusha) has his Empire everywhere. 
In mythology he appeared before King Parikshit 
in order to kill the cow of religion, but Parikshit 
succeeded in limiting his activities to spheres like 
drinking, gambling, and so on. When that same 
Kali-Purusha will appear before you, you will have 
to consider whether your tender body will be able 
to bear the blow. ‘“‘ Beware, therefore, betimes, ”’ 
says the poet, “begin to think about God even 
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today.” The famous Sanskrit verse wfaifacafe 
ufacafa graaq tells us how the bee, pent up inside 
a lotus flower at night, had to meet its doom along 
with the lotus plant itself, when the lotus plant 
was uprooted by an elephant in the early hours of 
the morning. The poet, therefore, addresses the 
tongue thus: “ Even now, Oh tongue, begin to 
utter the Name of God, for thou dost not know 
whether thou wilt be able to move at all at the 
time of death ”’. 


2. Decrepitude and death— After the conside- 
ration of perpetual flux as an incentive to spiritual 
life, we go on to the next incentive, namely, that 
drawn from considerations of decrepitude and 
destruction. In the three Dohas that follow, it 
may be seen that there is an increasing ‘Nirveda,’ 
implied in the following excerpts : 

(1) wf 17 agara 

(2) aa ae 4 as 

(3) saa TIA fafa # afatr wat gaa. 
This will become apparent as we proceed. The 
first Doha that we have to consider is 72x ¥ dar 
wt, This is a Paheli, a riddle, where certain ques- 
tions are asked, and their solution sought. The 
solution, of course, is unexpressed, which adds to 
the beauty of the Paheli. In the present Doha, 
the poet asks, “ What is that fruit which is liked 
when it is raw, which tastes extremely delicious 
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when it comes to a half ripe condition, and which 
becomes bitter when it fully ripens ? ’’ The solu- 
tion of the riddle, of course, is that the fruit is the 
human body. When a person is in childhood he 
is liked by everybody, in youth he becomes the 
object of ardent love, and in old age he is the tar- 
get of hatred for everybody. In fact, the process 
from childhood through youth to old age might 
be summarised in the three words — ‘liked, loved 
and hated’. This is the first stage of Nirveda. 


In the second Doha, which we shall now con- 
sider, w@ aa, a¢ ZI, Tet wEIU we, five states of 
existence are enumerated, the last state leading to 
a further stage of Nirveda. ‘‘ Have you ever con- 
sidered, O man,” asks the Doha, “how you first 
came into your mother’s womb, and then how you 
came out of it. (This is indeed the second birth 
according to the Upanishad-fedt¢ a7). In your 
third stage, you became an object of endearment 
for everybody and were consequently fondled. 
Later, in youth, you reached the zenith of your 
prosperity and power, and after having done all 
this, your ultimate fate is to be consigned as a 
mere mass of bones into a ravine, creek, or river. 
This should fill you with the consideration as to 
whether you have given a proper account of your 
life.”? Kabir has said elsewhere aga atfat age aaTa | 
aqfg wret site atat. The practice in Northern 
India, unlike that in Southern India, is very often 
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to throw the dead body in a ravine, creek. or river. 
We may compare also the practice among the 
Zoroastrians of exposing their dead bodies to kites 
and vultures in the Tower of Silence. Having risen 
through the height of power and prosperity, says 
the Doha, your ultimate fate is to descend into a 
ravine as a mere mass of bones. 

What happened in the case of the great 
Emperors of Dehli? Humayun had to lie in his 
secluded tomb at Dehli. Akbar was born on the 
way to Mecca, but was ultimately buried in Secun- 
dra. Jahangir ruled at Agra, but his bones were 
buried at Lahore. Shahajahan, the great Moghul 
Emperor, in his last days, had to be interned, and 
buried by the side of his beloved Mumtaj. 
Aurangzeb, in his power, vanity, and glory, having 
ruled the major part of India from Delhi to the 
Deccan, had to die at Ahmednagar, and his bones 
had to be removed and buried at Aurangabad. 
Such is the fate reserved even for great Emperors. 
This is Nirveda at the second stage. 

“Tf, on the other hand, you have been born 
a Hindu,” says Kabir, ““Your body will be crema- 
ted, your bones will burn like wood, and your hair 
will glow like burning grass.” Kabir had said 
elsewhere also az ae Hat wastal AST, | ale TS TAT 
araat wet. Kabir saw the whole world afire, and 
was filled with consternation and concern as to 
how to escape both burial and cremation, and 
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reach a permanent state of existence, which would 
be beyond the pale of both. This is Nirveda at its 
peak. 


If we may be permitted to make a classifica- 
tion of philosophers who have sought the spiritual 
life, we may say that there have been three kinds 
of such philosophers, the sad philosopher, the 
weeping philosopher, and the shouting philosopher. 
From the Doha we have discussed above, it may 
be seen that Kabir belonged to the first category. 
He is filled to the brim with sadness when he sees 
the whole world on fire: w7a@ qaxat fas afaer war 
gaa. Tukaram and Ramdas may be described 
as the weeping and the shouting philosophers res- 
pectively. There is a story connected with these 
two great Saints of Maharashtra, which might be 
briefly mentioned here. It has been reported that 
Tukaram and Ramdas met only once during their 
life-time, and that too, on the opposite banks of 
Bhima at Pandharpur. As Ramdas, with his band 
of disciples, was coming from the other side of the 
river, Tukaram went with his disciples from the 
side of Pandharapur to receive him. Tukaram 
began to weep, and Ramdas began to shout. Not 
knowing the reasons for these strange acts of their 
spiritual teachers, their disciples asked them what 
prompted them to act so strangely. Tukaram said 
he was telling the world with tears in his eyes 
that they should leave away their futile mundane 
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pursuits and follow God, and nobody listened 
to him. Ramdas said that he was shouting to the 
world that the course they were following was a 
vain one, and yet nobody listened to him also. 
“Of what value would be your tears?” asked 
Ramdas to Tukaram when they met. “My very 
shouts and howls are drowned in the hue and cry, 
which people raise in their bustle of life.” We 
have spoken about Kabir as being a sad philoso- 
pher, Tukaram a weeping philosopher, and Ram- 
das a shouting philosopher, aud yet none of these 
characteristics would ultimately belong to these 
great Saints. Behind the semblances with which 
they approached humanity for its spiritual uplift- 
ment, there was the attitude of a potent Beatifi- 
cism which was the very core of their being. 


CHAPTER Ii 
The Necessity of Moral Preparation 


After the discussion of the incentives to spiri- 
tual life drawn from the Dohas, namely, those of 
flux, decrepitude and death, we now proceed to 
discuss the help which the Dohas give for the for- 
mulation of the moral life. What moral prepara- 
tion are we asked to make in order to fit ourselves 
for the spiritual life ?—that is the question. Analys- 
ing the present chapter we may see that we shall 
have to discuss the following points seriatim : (1 ) 
Material and spiritual welfare; (2) Original tem- 
perament and formation of character; (3) Fine 
arts, their moral and immoral aspects; ( 4 ) Charity 
and work; (5) Love of God as the supreme virtue 
in its individual, social and spiritual aspects; and 
(6G) Self-annihilation as the only road to God. 


1. Spiritual welfare and material welfare—Let 
us proceed to the first question, namely, the rela- 
tion between material and spiritual welfare in the 
Dohas. It seems as if in the Doha literature we 
are told that we can follow only one path— either 
the material path or the spiritual path, either the 
path of pleasure or the path of virtue. We are 
told in the Doha #iét aras & et that an ant was 
once carrying a grain of rice in her mouth. On 
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the way, she encountered a grain of pulse. Now 
evidently, as she was already carrying a grain of 
rice in her mouth, she could not accommodate the 
grain of pulse also in her mouth, even though she 
wanted to do so. 

The ant was in the veritable position of 
Buridan’s ass. This ass was once feeling both hun- 
gry and thirsty at the same time, and happened 
to be placed between a stack of hay on the one 
hand and a pool of water on the other. Now, as 
it could not choose between the two, nor could 
make any reconciliation between the two, it had 
to die of hunger and thirst in the midst of plenty. 


Kabir tells us, as the conclusion of the story, 
that we cannot get material and spiritual welfare 
together. We have to take only one of them, and 
cannot have both. In its wider application, we 
are to understand from the Doha that it would 
not be possible for us to reconcile the irreconcila- 
bles; for example, it would not be possible for us 
to combine the historical and the philosophical 
methods, nor the analytical and the syn- 
thetical, nor even the descriptive and the inter- 
pretative. 

So far, however, as Ethics is concerned, this 
conflict between material and spiritual welfare is 
known as the conflict between hedonism and asce- 
ticism. The conflict between the Epicureans and 
the Stoics in ancient times, and Bentham and 
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Kant in modern, is too well known to need detail- 
ed description. It is enough to say that a number 
of eminent moral philosophers have accepted the ~ 
doctrine of Eudaemonism as the reconciliation of 
asceticism and hedonism. This is also the doctrine 
which aiwaezq propounded in the agarcan Upani- 
shad. Janaka called a number of philosophers for 
intellectual contest at his court, and the prize for 
the winner was a thousand cows with golden coins 
attached to their horns, as well as victory in the 
contest. When armacaa entered the court of King 
Janaka, Janaka asked him whether he had come 
there for winning the cows and the coins on the 
one hand, or winning the victory on the other. The 
answer which ammaez gave was very characteristic. 
“TI have come for both, O king,” he said, saa%a 
waz, ‘for cows and the coins, as well as for in- 
tellectual victory.” This attitude is the attitude 
of Eudaemonism. We need not deny material 
welfare even if we pursue spiritual welfare, and a 
true moral philosopher would be he who would re- 
concile them in a proper perspective. 


2. The place of Company in Spiritual Life — 
The next point for our discussion in this Chapter 
is the question of the relation of temperament to 
character, and of actions to consequences. We 
shall be considering three Dohas under this head : 


(1) sect dit ast a. 
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(2) wt waa sar safe 
and (3 ) afaar aa atv i. 

There is an antinomy between the first Doha on 
the one hand and the next two Dohas on the other, 
inasmuch as the first Doha tells us that company 
does affect temperament, while the next two 
Dohas tell us that company cannot have such an 
effect on a morally formed character. In the Doha 
Hast aT ATAa, we are told that the same drop of 
water can become either a pearl, red colour, or 
poison, according as it comes to be lodged in a 
shell, or in a flower of the Kadali tree, or in the 
mouth ofa serpent. It may be noted that the 
three colours belonging to these objects—the pearl 
being white, the Kadali flower being red, and the 
poison in a serpent’s mouth being dark—are sym- 
bolic of the three qualities Sattva, Rajas and 
Tamas, so that the import of the Doha is that an 
original constitution is capable of being affected 
by company and become either of the Sattva, 
Rajas or Tamas type. We have a famous verse in 
Sanskrit similar in idea to the Doha we are 
discussing : 

aacaafe dfeaaer caret TAT a AAT | 

AAMT dea afedteafead Us 

tare areata ited Tealfers TAT | 

MATT TATT: TAT ATATT 
According to this verse, a drop of water which 
falls on red hot iron vanishes, that which falls 
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on the leaf of a lotus gets the semblance of a pearl, 
while that which comes to be lodged in a shell 
becomes a real pearl. The three qualities that the 
poet wants to speak of are the3raa, aea4, 37a Gunas, 
which respectively belong to the three states of 
the drop of water. On the whole, therefore, it may 
be seen that according to this Doha and according 
to the Verse, company does have an effect upon 
temperament. 

On the other hand, we are told in the two 
Dohas — one by Rahim and the other by Kabir - 
that company can have no effect upon a morally 
acquired character. The question is whether our 
natural constitution can be affected by bad 
company. Rahim goes to the length of saying 
that even bad company cannot affect our original 
constitution : at aft ama FAT. This is questionable 
because we do find that people born with a good 
temperament do become subject to the evil effects 
of bad company. Rahim’s illustration is that the 
inside of a sandle tree cannot be affected by the 
poisonous fangs of an encircling serpent. The 
analogy may be good, but not true. 

Kabir tells us, in the same style, that he can- 
not be affected by the company of butchers, even 
though his hut might be situated near a locality 
where butchers live: ‘wsa¢a % o1a.’ To be in bad 
company, says Kabir, does not mean to be an 
accomplice. A Karnatak Saint, who used to get 
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his clothes washed by a leper, was asked whether 
the company of the leper would not affect him 
physically, and replied exactly as Kabir does: aft 
#tal at Naar: he who does receives. Kabir is a firm 
believer in the law of action and consequence, 
even like the auther of the aryyz, who says “ aala 
garda aafrs seit 4”. Good consequences would 
follow good conduct and evil consequences evil 
conduct, exactly as the wheels of a cart would 
follow the heels of the bullocks. It is very pecu- 
liar to note that the Doha of Kabir, which con- 
tains the word assz4, came to hand exactly on 
the day on which the massacre of Calcutta began, 
namely, the 17th August 1946, asif to show the 
similarity of pronunciation between aesgq and 
Calcutta. Apart from this, however, the two 
Dohas we are considering involve an antinomy 
to the first, as they tell us that bad company can 
have no effect upon a morally formed character, 
though an original temperament is susceptible of 
being influenced by it. Also we learn from the 
Doha of Kabir that the law of actions and conse- 
quences is paramount, and one who does good 
actions is sure to be rewarded some day — if not 
in this life, at least in a future existence, as Kant 
would say. 


3. Fine arts and Mysticism — Let us now 
proceed to consider the place of fine arts in Mysti- 
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cism. We are discussing here only two Dohas, one 
concerned with the dancing art, and the other 
with the musical art. In the Doha aaa a@ faa g 
fam g, we have the description of an exhibition of 
dancing art by a courtezan. We are told that the 
qé@7 is giving out interjectory sounds of fra fax. 
This means that the qd is saying “ Fie upon all 
those who are spectators of this dance.” We have 
a similar expression in a Sanskrit verse, which tells * 
us “ fay arg fire art fata waafa fast artaeat qe: ” 
The onomatopeeic sound fx is here made to im- 
port deep censure. Then the jingling bells on the 
ankles of the courtezan are giving out interroga- 
tory sounds feat feast. Then lastly, the faxaaifaat 
or the courtezan, lifting up her hand, says in an- 
swer to the query of the fafret, “ Fie upon every- 
one of those who are assembled to see me dance. 
(za#l gaat)”. The author of the Doha seems to 
have conceived the dancing art as nothing but an 
object of censure. 

In the Doha that follows, mat aa 7éi, we 
are told that a musician, who does not understand 
the end of his own art, has not bade good bye to 
infatuation, just as a piece of iron, which has not 
reached the touch-stone, remains only a piece of 
iron. This means that the end of all music must 
be regarded as something more than mere pleasure 
of the hearer or the singer. According to the 
author of the Doha, all music should be a glorifi- 
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cation of God. One who does not look at music 
from this point of view, does not understand the 
real nature of music. Music without Mysticism 
would be a dangerous thing. Surdas and Tulsidas 
escaped the danger. They were Musicians as well 
as Saints. 


In the above two Dohas, we have a criticism 
of dancing and music as generally tending to in- 
creased erotic tendencies. This is not wrong criti- 
cism, but there is another aspect also from which 
the fine arts must be looked at. The erotic element 
must be necessarily condemned, but if the fine 
arts are used in the service of God, there could be 
no better means to help devotion. Take, for exam- 
ple, Music. A musician, who sings very devotional 
songs, will help the God-devotion of the hearers as 
much as their own actual meditation would. A 
dancer, who can exhibit devotional attitudes, will 
be a great asset to the devotional life. It is not 
merely dancing and music with which we are con- 
cerned. When we are speaking about fine arts, we 
must remember that poetry, painting, sculpture 
and architecture are equally liable to the same kind 
of censure and to the same kind of praise. All these 
fine arts have both moral as well as immoral as- 
pects. The immoral tendencies are to be checked, 
and the moral tendencies are to be developed. We 
must compliment the Indian Radio Department 
for having recently taken the lead in abolishing 
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the lascivious aspect from Indian Music. As with 
morality, so with mysticism. As to whether the 
moral and the spiritual aspects are stressed in the 
practice of fine arts depends entirely upon the 
attitudes with which they are practised and receiv- 
ed. It is not necessary that the aim of the fine 
arts should be the service of Eros. A study of 
the rhetorical science would convince us that the 
fine arts can be placed in the service of the deve- 
lopment of the Rasas and the Bhivas. Heroism, 
afiection, God-devotion, humour, pathos, terror, 
wonder, and tranquility could all be exhibited in 
-the fine arts. The highest end of all art should be, 
as Bacon has put it, “the glory of God and the 
the relief of man’s estate.” 

(iv) Charity—Let us now take the ques- 
tion of virtues, and of these we shall consider only 
two from the Dohas, namely, Charity and God- 
love. Inthe Doha ~g@ aaa are wat charity is 
illustrated in the act of giving their foliage by the 
trees, when Vasant comes and asks for them, and 
in return the Vasant endows them with new foliage. 
There seems, however, generosity on the part of 
the trees in handing over the foliage, and a sense 
of barter on the part of Vasant. The Doha 
refers to the natural phenomenon of trees parting 
with their old leaves when spring sets in, and im- 
mediately afterwards, the spring endows them 
with new foliage. What will not God do, if we 
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offer all our wealth to Him ? A famous Doha tells 
us that it will go on increasing in a geometrical 
ratio day by day : 

“UT WAd HA, TA FA STOT GNA | 

are art fire wat, fea fea gar ga ut. 

Another aspect of the act of charity is illu- 
strated in the Doha aga fas at ga aa, in which we 
are told, that what we obtain easily, automati- 
cally, unconsciously, and without asking for, may 
be compared to milk. What we obtain by begging 
and spreading out our hand may be likened to 
water, and what we obtain by means of a tug-of- 
war process with our donor, may veritably be 
compared to blood. This Doha implies that we 
may not refuse what comes to us automatically, 
but if we engage ourselves in a tug-of-war in get- 
ting our desired object, it will be merely a bloody 
act. 

A third aspect of the act of charity is illustra- 
ted in the Doha gadt ax at Ht HY, in which Tulsi- 
das tells us that we should always hold our hand 
aloft in the position of giving, and never down in 
the position of receiving. It is better to die, says 
Tulsidas, than to spread out one’s hand for the 
sake of begging. This idea in the Doha is illus- 
trated by a very interesting story from the life of 
a great Karanatak saint. The saint of Umadi was 
once performing a Community Bhajana, along with 
a number of disciples, among whom was the 
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Swami of Kannur, a Jangam by caste, whose 
profession was to beg. While the Bhajana was 
going on, the Saint of Umadi went to the Swami, 
and held both of his hands aloft in the air. Sur- 
prised at this act, the Swami asked why it was 
that his Spiritual Teacher had held his hands over 
his head. The Saint replied that even though the 
Swami’s profession was to beg, he must always 
hold his hand above, and never down. He had 
held his hands aloft in the air in order to commu- 
nicate to him symbolically this piece of advice. It 
so happened later, that, when the Saint of Umadi 
- had been to Kannur, the Swami told him that he 
had left off his profession of begging; the Saint 
then went to his farm, and showed him a place 
where he should dig a well, initiating the act of 
digging by a trumpet. Even though the locality 
was generally without water, the well that was 
sunk there gave immense water, which has been 
an ornament to the village, giving land-products 
on a huge scale. This has entirely dispensed with 
the act of begging by the Swami, and he is himself 
in the position now of giving, instead of receiving. 
His farm has been to him a veritable mine of 
fortune. 


5. Devotion to God in its individual, social, 
and spiritual aspects — After charity we shall pass 
on to the virtue of God-love, which we shall notice 
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in its individual, social, and universal aspects. The 
Doha afeaatxa % 4H, which is put into the 
mouth of Tulsidas’s wife, can be translated ina 
Wolseyan manner as follows: ‘‘ Had you but 
loved God with the same intensity with which 
‘you are loving my skin and bones, God would not 
-have handed you over to the dangers of life.” If 
you just substitute the word ag for am in the Doha, 
it becomes a universal proposition and is applica- 
-ble to all. Instead of Tulsidas, it would then apply 
to the whole of humanity. Actually, it was a remon- 
stration of Tulsidas’s wife to her husband for his 
ill-timed and unwanted overtures. It is very 
peculiar to note that this remonstration became 
the chief incentive for spiritual life for Tulsidas. 
We have seen cases where remonstrations of father, 
‘mother, brother, and relatives have proved incen- 
tives for higher purpose to young men, but in this 
‘case the remonstration of a wife became the chief 
incentive to Tulsidas’s spiritual life, and from that 
time onwards he regarded her as his a4 at a1at. 
We have an elaboration of the above Doha in the 
following famous song aH Wa geet UA sett, in 
which occur the following noteworthy lines : 

“foraat da fal ga aaa, saat shea Sa wa U1 

qs TAY aHrwas Hl, HE sTHT ETAT BAT 7” 1 

“aa at at FM at at ara, eral ara fear U1 

Wea Hat TY WIT ae aH, Ha fafear AA Ae a aN’ 
‘The remonstration and the reply may be regarded 
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as very classical pieces of spiritual literature. 


Let us now pass on to the social aspect of 
God-love. Tulsidas advises us in the famous Doha 
qed ag at aa #, “having come into this 
world, we should run to meet and embrace every 
human being. For, we do not know in what form 
Narayana may appear.” It is interesting to re- 
member that Tulsidas here uses the word Narayana, 
and not Rama. Of course, there was no distinc- 
tion to him between Narayana and Rama as 
forms of God. The use of the word Narayana, 
however, here may be noted. Tulsidas advises us 
to believe that the whole world is filled with God, 
and that all beings are His manifestations. Actu- 
ally, however, when God appeared to him twice in 
a personal form in his life, he could not recognise: 
Him on both the occasions. - Of course, there was 
no lack of love or respect in him for.the forms in 
which God appeared to him, but the fact remains 
that he did not recognise these forms as God Him- 
self. Once upon atime, Hanuman appeared to 
him in the form of an old man, attending his ser- 
mon at the Sankata-mochan temple at Benares, 
but Tulsidas could not recognise him and be aware 
of the fact that the old man he had met might be 
God Himself in the form of Hanuman. On another 
occasion, (as we shall see in Chapter III of our 
Dohas ) when at the Chitrakoot fair, Shri Ram- 
‘chandra was engaged in giving the ‘ tilak’ in the 
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presence of Tulsidas, Tulsidas could not recognise 
him as God Himself. Itis of course one thing 
intellectually to regard all human beings as divine 
manifestations, and quite another actually to re- 
cognise God when he presents Himself in body- 
form. There might be a higher manifestation still, 
namely, that of a supersensuous character. This 
would be superier to a personal manifestation, and 
when once we have attained to that, we can see 
the truth of Tulsidas’s remark that all human be- 
ings are the embodiments of God Himself. 


God-love in its spiritual aspect could not be 
expressed more brilliantly than by Tulsidas in his 
famous Doha at we az aa g. Tulsidas advises us 
to leave the house, and leave the forest, and live 
in the City of God. There is a «ja here in the 
contrast between 7g and 9%, which suggests that, if 
we leave the house, we shall get the City of God in 
its stead. Such a ‘civitatis dei’, says Tulsidas, you 
have to build for yourself, and for the devotees of 
God. Of course, you will have to leave your con- 
nection with the house, and connection with the 
forest in which naked Fakirs might stay. The 
entire expanse between the house and the forest 
will have to be occupied by your divine city ( w- 
s4-g¢ ). You have to build and thatch the city 
of God-devotion, give shade and protection to all 
those who may come to stay in it, and live in it 
yourself along with your brother devotees. It is, 
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as the present writer has called it elsewhere, a 
“‘theopolis” where God is the supreme ruler, and 
all humanity, bound together by the spiritual tie, 
become equal and aspiring denizens, whose only 
vocation is to fill the world with the praise and 
glory of God. 


6. Suffering, as the ladder to God—Let us now 
proceed to our final section of the Dohas in this 
chapter. Let us first consider the two Dohas afazt 
asl aa F and arg selaa sfea Z, and then proceed to 
the Doha by Mansur vet wax gat Ix, at the conclu- 
sion of the chapter. All these relate to self-anni- 
hilation in one form or another, and we are told 
that, unless we annihilate ourselves completely, 
we have no hope of reaching God. Kabir tells us 
that he takes his stand in the market-place and 
proclaims his message to the world. Now there 
have been three great philosophers of the market- 
place—Socrates, Chokhamela and Kabir. It seems 
that it is important to go in the market-place, be- 
cause then you can communicate your message 
directly to the masses. Socrates used to visit the 
Agora, and discourse on all philosophical, practical, 
national, social, and ethical topics. Chokha-mela 
gave his life in the market-place at Mangalvedha. 
Kabir, on one occasion, took his stand in the mar- 
ket-place with a firebrand in his hand and said, 
‘He alone need follow me who will set fire to his 
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house, property, and possessions.” Elsewhere, we. 
are familiar with the assertion of Kabir, which 
has been repeated by him so many times in his 
writing, aa samt wz 4%. Unless you cut off your 
head, and place it on the altar of God for the cause 
you have in view, you cannot hope to accomplish 
it. Itis not enough to lose your property and 
possessions, you must be prepared to lose your 
very life also, says Kabir. 


In asimilar spirit, we are told, in the Doha 
ard serat fsa = that.to be called a ‘Sadhw’ is not a 
simple matter. You must be able to ascend the 
date-palm of existence. Now the date-palm is 
very well known in Arabia as a tree which reaches 
to the centre of the sky. He alone, who can ascend 
to the top of the date-palm, can partake of the 
nectary juice of its palms. If he fails in reaching 
the top, he will shatter himself to pieces. Ina 
similar style has Warwick told us, in a Shakes- 
pearean drama, 

“ Those that stand high have many blasts 

to shake them, And, if they fall, they shat- 

ter themselves to pieces.” 
Both these Dohas tell us that preparedness for 
self-annihilation is a necessary condition of spiri- 
tual success. 


William I did not hesitate to burn his boats, 
when he landed in England to conquer it. The 
Hero of Sinhagada, Suryaji Malusare, cut off the 
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ropes and ladders from the slopes of Sinhagad 
in order to give battle to the enemy at the top of 
the mountain. His soldiers at first hesitated and 
wanted to get down, but when all the ropes and 
ladders had been cut down, they had no alterna- 
tive except to fight the enemy to the last which 
they did with great success. In that way was 
Sinhagad conquered. Unfortunately, Tanaji the 
brother of Suryaji, had fallen in the conflict. “az 
aret ay fag war” is a well-known maxim in Maratha 
history, which tells us that Tanaji was lost, but 
the fort was conquered. In the early years of the 
present century, the Japanese were able to con- 
quer Port Arthur from the Russians, only by 
ordering the soldiers in the front rank to throw 
themselves on the spikes and spears in the moat, 
making away for soldiers in the rear to tread 
upon their living dead bodies, which made possible 
the triumphant entry of the Japanese into Port 
Arthur. The famous Montgomery had to play a 
similar trick. He reversed the Italo-German me- 
thod of sending the guns and cannon first, and 
then make the soldiers follow them. Montgomery 
first made the soldiers to go ahead and sacrifice 
themselves, to a man, on the Italo-German mines, 
and then opened the guns and cannon to achieve 
success in one of the most remarkable battles of 
contemporary history — the battle of Almein. 
Finally, the Anglo-American armies could not rout 
3s 
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the Germans in the last battle of the War on the 
Continent, until armies and guns had come to their 
help from the other side of the Channel, but this 
could not be accomplished until a flotilla and an 
army in the English Channel had been sacrificed 
to entice the enemy away by putting them ona 
false scent. Thus was the remarkable victory of 
Eisenhower and Montgomery made possible on the 
Continent, the last greatest victory which put an 
end to the great Global War. History thus amply 
proves that self-annihilation is the only road to 
victory. 

This did really happen in the case of Mansur, 
the absolutistic mystic philosopher of Islam, who 
had in the opinion of his opponents the audacity 
to proclaim that he was none but Reality, that he 
was God, aaza%. The question arises whether the 
the reader of the present work would prefer to be 
a Mansur, or an Alamgir. Would he rather try to 
conquer his mind, or conquer the universe ? The 
second is impossible. The first may be possible 
under proper direction, and with continuous effort. 
Hence ‘Mansur’ would be a far more elevated 
title than ‘Alamgir’. As it happened, Man- 
sur went to the stake on account of his absoluti- 
stic assertion. When he was going to the stake, 
he called upon the ‘soi-disant’ lovers of God to 
follow him if they chose. But none followed him. 
This showed that Mansur was the King of the 
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martyrs, and others merely idle spectators. .The 
sharp-pointed pillar upon which he ascended to 
death, he proclaimed, was merely the staircase to 
the terrace of Reality, or God. Readers of Indian 
Rhetoric will not fail to understand here the pre- 
sence of an aqgfa aver, which hides the ‘staircase 
to God’ in the ‘stake of death’. Mansur did really 
believe that by ascending the staircase of the stake, 
he would reach the topmost part of existence. It 
is customary to believe that mystics and god 
occupy such topmost plateaus, and carry on from 
these high altitudes their own contemplative and 
governmental work. Himalayan heights has be- 
come a phrase of everyday parlance in contempo- 
rary Indian affairs. The Upanishadic philosopher 
said that Reality was like ths topmost terrace of 
existence, #fa: qe frtfea, himself being its mover 
and enveloping it with light as of the Sun. We are 
also familiar with the conception of Zeus in Greek 
mythology, where on the unreachable heights of 
Olympus, he reigned as the supreme ruler of the 
Gods, assigning to the subordinate deities the 
Government of different parts of the Universe. 
Aristotle has also told us that his God took His 
throne in an entirely transcendent sphere, beyond 
the pale of all existence, looking at the past, pre- 
sent, and future as an eternal Now. Mansur’s ambi- 
tion was evidently to reach such unimaginable 
heights, 


EE 


CHAPTER III 


The Relation of God to Saints 


In our last Chapter we have tried to ascertain 
what the path to sainthood is. In the present 
chapter, after first discussing the rarity of the 
phenomenon of sainthood, we shall proceed to 
some points in the doctrine of God according to 
the Dohas, particularly the doctrines of the 
Immanent and the Transcendent, the #aaiat and 
the afgaT#t, the latter being a very notable contri- 
bution of Tulsidas to the Philosophy of Religion. 
After having discussed these conceptions, we shall 
next proceed to the ten ascending stages of Tulsi- 
das’s Philosophy of Devotion. The topic will be 
dealt with specially at this place because no gene- 
ral survey has hitherto been taken by us of the 
contribution which Tulsidas has made to the 
Philosophy of Bhakti. We shall next proceed to 
discuss the relationship that exists between Saints 
and God, both practical and philosophical. Under 
the first head, we shall consider the question of 
(i) the proximity to God, which means protection, 
and (ii) of personal autonomy under the suze- 
rainty of Divine power. We shall next proceed to 
consider (iii ) to what heights, according to Tulsi- 
das, a Saint can reach starting from a life of abject 
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poverty, as well as (iv) the service which God 
renders to such a Saint as in the case of Tulsidas 
in North India, and Ekanath in the South. The 
last two other points to be considered in this con- 
nection would be (v) the fore-fulfilment of a devo- 
tee’s desires by God, and (vi) the ideal of eudae- 
monistic attainment by the Saint of combined 
material and spiritual welfare. Under the second 
head, we shall proceed to the concluding Dohas 
of this Chapter, wherein we will be told about the 
philosophical relationship that subsists between a 
Saint and God. Here three stages will be indicated, 
first the Saint’s indentity with the arm form of 
God, second, the Saint as reflecting the faa, and 
third the eschatological mergence of spirit with 
spirit to which the Saint ultimately attains. 


1. Sainthood, a rare phenomenon — We shall 
begin with the rarity of the phenomenon af Saint- 
hood. We have been told in the Bhagvadgita 
that one out of a million ever reaches God. Many 
seek, but few are chosen. In a similar spirit, we 
are told in the present Doha by Kabir, aa aa aa 
ua g, that in a field covered by opium poppies, 
rarely one yields red capsules. Others yield only 
white ones. In the assemblage of Saints rarely 
one is characterised by ardent and burning love of 
God. Others remain only white and unaffected. 
Now redness and whiteness are respectively marks 
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of ardent love, and an unimpressionable indiffe- 
rence. Elsewhere, whiteness and redness are com- 
pared to ava and witty, for example, as in the 
Bhagvadgita, or in Samkhya Philosophy, the 
dark being reserved for the aatq7. In the present 
case, however, Kabir reverses the conception, and 
tells us that redness is the mark of ardent and 
passionate love for God, while whiteness a mark of 
an unimpressionable tabula rasa. Even redness has 
been credited with three kinds of emotions in the 
history of psychology. Redness in the Bhagvad- 
gita means activity; in the language of contem- 
porary Communism it signifies violence; and in the 
language of Kabir, as we have pointed out, it 
means a burning love for God, or the highest devo- 
tion. Kabir in a famous passage talks of the red- 
ness of God as well as his red love of God :— 
Bet AL are at frat Fat fra Te | 
Ist taa A Te A AT a TE BIT U 

If you ask Kabir of what this redness is the out- 
come, he would have no hesitation in saying that 
it is the outcome of God’s Grace — ME Hardt Be z. 
In fact, gz~a might be taken to mean one of the 
three things—nature, fate or the will of God. All 
these things have been mixed up promiscuously 
by Greek philosophers. Occasionally, one has been 
stressed, occasionally another, and occasionally a 
third. Inthe present context, we have no alter- 
native except to suppose that it may be the out- 
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come of the Grace which God sends on His devotee. 
In another Doha, fagi * See adl, Kabir gives 

certain illustrations to support this rarity of the 
phenomenon of Sainthood. A real saint is a rare 
being. You can find him only on occasions. How 
many saints have been produced in the world 
since the beginning of time? Lions, says Kabir: 
do not move in flocks, there are no processions of 
swans, and rubies are not collected in bales. Even 
so there are no caravans of saints. Kabir has 
described elsewhere in the manner of the amfaa- 
gu that a saint is like a rhinoceros who delights in 
living alone to himself. In another Doha of Kabir, 

wa aa at daa aal et at ae are | 

wa aag Het aal at are aaafe’ ui, 
we are told that the forest does not abound in 
sandal trees. There are not many generals in the 
army. Thesea is not replete with pearls. This 
has also been said in a famous Sanskrit verse : 

ae we a arfrad afar 7 Tt TT | 

araal afe aaa aad 7 at TT I, 
which speaks in the same manner of rubies, pearls 
and sandal trees. By a comparative consideration 
of these three passages, we may find that almost 
the same illustrations have been employed by 
them, and the rarity of the phenomenon of saint- 
hood stressed. A Saint when born shines in his 
own native lustre even like a superb form of 
spiritual experience to which nothing else can be 
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compared, and which stands supreme above all 
other forms. 


2. The immano- transcendence of God — We 
next proceed to consider the immanence and trans- 
cendence of God as taught in the Dohas. Tulsidas 
gives us two very fine Dohas, both on the subject 
of Immanence and Transcendence. In the Doha 
Goal avfa ual ye ye x2} aaa, we are told how the 
form of God remains latent and immanent in all 
human beings, as well as in all things of the world. 
The analogy that he cites for this immanence is 
the way in which red colour lies latent and hidden 
in the myrtle-leaves. Now, this colour cannot be 
brought out unless the leaves are pounded ina 
mortar, or with astone. The implication is that 
the form of God will not appear to our vision, un- 
less we pass through difficulties and perils. Perils 
or difficulties are the source of wisdom and reali- 
sation. Inavery similar Doha we are told by 
Kabir : : 
tr oat & stat arate & fir at F ate 
wae art & sax Ft Stat ara ¥ are 1, 
that wisdom ( #4% ) will not dawn upon a man, un- 
less he has passed through perils. We are also 
told in the Mahabharata how, when Kunti was 
asked by Krishna what she wanted, Kunti said 
** adversities ” : 

fara: Og a: Tea arg aera Mfc 1 
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only when we pass through adversities that we are | 
reminded of the presence of God, and then we know ! 


how we can surrender ourselves to him. The above 
Doha has spoken of red colour being immanent in 
the myrtle-leaves. Another Doha from Kabir, 
Pe Hes at AT gs aq arfe, tells us how musk lies 
hidden in the navel of a deer, and yet the deer 
roams in a forest from place to place in order to 
find it. Probably, it is the scent of the musk in- 
side that makes the deer run about to find it in 
the outside world. Immanence may thus serve as 
an incentive to transcendence. On the other hand, 
transcendence itself may serve as an incentive to 
immanence. In the Doha afem dea 4 Fer TT TAT FLATT | 
fe fae at, or ah eft F FR arcu, we are told how, not 
knowing the presence of God inside, the whole of 
mankind wanders about to find Him in the out- 
side world, and when their patience has been tried 
in finding God in the outside world, they return to 
themselves to find God at their very door, in fact, 
inside their own mind. In this case, transcendence 
Serves as an incentive to immanence. Finally, in 
the Doha under consideration geat af daw, Tul- 
sidas uses a very important word ama. The form 
of God lies pervading both the internal and the 
external worlds. We might note the use of this 
important word in the perorative hymn of the 
ae which tells us aarta mafa: aarmt geatls a: | 
39 
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PATATNT Al Hat Tar a: Faarafa uu. Let your hearts, wills, 
and minds be all pervaded by the presense of God. 
This is the supreme boon that the author of the 
maz asks at the end of his great work. 


In his famous Savaiyya awasifag & as Tena 
«mH, Tulsidas introduces a new category in the 
philosophy of religion, namely, that of the afgatat. 
This is a word which, so far as the present writer 
is aware, occurs nowhere in any earlier literature, 
even Sanskrit literature. Tulsidas contrasts the 
word afgat#t with the word aaatd. The word a-aarat 
is known to every student of Indian philosophy. 
It first occurs in the qgarmas Upanishad when 
ammfaeaq is expounding his doctrine of the aaaifaq 
in the famous passage : 

a: qfaeni facsa, gfaeat aad, 4 gfadt a Fa, sea qfaat 
a, 3: fadaat aaag a arcasatatearaa: | ay, art, 
arafia, arat, fafa, anfect, aexaree, aafa, asa, sro, wafe | 
UT FT AASHATATAATTISASASTAA | 
This doctrine of araatfra was later made the foun- 
dation-stone of his philosophy by Ramanuja. 
Tulsidas adopts the category of aaatdt, and intro- 
duces a new one, afgai#t. The transcendent God, 
according to Tulsidas, is, in the present Savaiyya, 
declared by Tulsidas to be higher than the imma- 
nent God. His justification for the introduction 
of this category is that when Prahlad was asked 
by his father as to where his boasted God was, 
. Prahlad replied ‘everywhere’. God, however, Tulsi- 
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das tells us, did not reveal himself from the heart 
of Prahlad but from a pillar of stone, thus proving 
the supremacy of the afgatet to the araatit. Tulsi- 
das was not probably aware of the defects of the 
afeattt doctrine, namely, that he was playing into 
the hands of the deists and the pantheists. There 
has been a great deal of discussion in the contem- 
porary philosophy of religion about the immanence 
and the transcendence of God, and a reconciliation 
is offered by the theists in the conception of God’s 
immano-transcendence. Spinoza regarded God as 
ividentical and co-existent with the world. Ariss 
totle made God live in a transcendent sphere. 
Modern Theists make God simultaneously imma- 
nent and transcendent. Of course, Tulsidas does 
not mean that God was only afgafit. He only 
wanted to stress the outward presence of God. So 
the conception of afgat#t, instead of being taken as 
antithetical to the a-aaidt, must be taken as com- 
plementary to it. The famous Jain sage Pujya- 
pada of the fifth century gives us in his Samadhi 
Shataka a fine reconciliation of aaatit and 
afgaidt. He tells us that the conceptions of the 
aacrat and the afgurat could very well be synthe- 
sised in the conception of the tar. Of course, 
this conception of the Trt does not fit in with 
the Jainistic doctrine proper; butit may very 
well goin with the philosophy of Tulsidas who 
could then reconcile the conceptions of the array 
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and the afgaca in the doctrine of the TTA. 


3. The Ascending stages of Tulsidas’s philo- 
sophy of devotion— We have hitherto considered 
the doctrines of Immanence and Transcendence in 
Tulsidas. We shall now proceed toa somewhat 
detailed treatment of the different stages in the 
development of Tulsidas’s philosophy of Devo- 
tion. This has been suggested by the consideration 
of the Doha that follows, aaafg aqafé afé ee Fat, in 
which Tulsidas arrives at the non-difference, or 
even the identity, between Sugana and Nirguna. 
People read Tulsidas for his poetical, literary, and 
even religious significance, but they do not judge 
his philosophy as a whole, nor do they see how the 
different parts of Tulsidas’s philosophy could be 
fitted into each other. We have not hitherto taken 
any general survey of this problem. We have 
discussed only a few aspects of the same at various 
places in this work. Before we proceed to a some- 
what fuller consideration, we shall begin with an 
outline of the different ascending stages of Tulsi- 
das’s Philosophy of Devotion, following it up with 
an authentication from original Sources. Tulsidas, 
as would befit a true devotee, begins by saying 
that the Saguna form of God must be regarded as 
superior to Nirguna. From this point of view, 
Bhakti, which is the very essence of Saguna wor- 
ship, has no concern with Maya, which infects and 
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even infests the Nirguna philosophy. Tulsidas 
however is compelled, as we shall see, by his own 
grammatical device to recognise that there might 
ultimately be an alliance between Jnana and 
Bhakti, leading to an identity. Following this, 
the next point in Tulsidas’s programme would be 
to recognise the non-difference between Saguna 
and Nirguna, which is tantamount to an identity. 
We thus see how Tulsidas began by saying that 
the Saguna was the fundamental category, and he 
now reaches the stage when there can be no dis- 
tinction between Saguna and Nirguna. Not con- 
tent with this, Tulsidas soon goes on to regard 
that the Nirguna might be the source from which 
the Saguna might spring, as occasion and necessity 
require. So far then about the relationship bet- 
ween Saguna and Nirguna. The next stage in the 
developmental programme would be the reconci- 
liation of Nama and Rupa both with Saguna and 
Nirguna, as well as ‘inter se’. Tulsidas here again 
begins by telling us how Nama is the schematiser 
between Saguna and Nirguna, and ends by saying 
Nama is superior to both. When we next come 
to the relation between Nama and Rupa, Tulsidas 
begins by asserting the parity between Nama and 
Rupa, and ends almost unconsciously, and by force 
of logic, by asserting the superiority of Nama. 
This veritably constitutes Tulsidas’s Philosophy of 
Devotion, of which the Name of God is the pinna-’ 
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cle, its very alpha and omega. After these points 
have been considered, we shall delve into a small 
comparative consideration of the relationship of 
Tulsidas and Kabir on this head, so far as the 
meditational process by means of the Name is 
concerned, as well as the ideal to which it points, 
namely, the realization of the seq or the aueq as 
the case may be. 

Let us now try to amplify a little the points 
we have raised in the preceding paragraph, as well 
as authenticate them by drawing on the original 
Sources. Nothing we can say here would be of 
much value, unless we have actual quotations from 
Tulsidas to support our statements. (1) In the 
first place, Tulsidas tells us that the Saguna isa 
higher conception than the Nirguna for the prin- 
cipal reason that while the Nirguna is pervaded 
by illusion or Maya, the Saguna is pervaded by 
devotion or Bhakti. If Bhakti is a chaste woman, 
Maya is only a Nartaki: . 

(a) fate eq gon aft 1 aaa a orafe ate 
(b) gft waatefe wate faard, arat ae aay feared. 

(2) This point could be made clear if we 
just go into the relation of Maya with Jnana on 
the one hand, and Bhakti on the other. Jnana, 
says Tulsidas, is a masculine conception, and there- 
fore it can very well make an alliance, if not a 
dalliance, with Maya. On the other hand, Bhakti 
which is of the feminine gender, can have no such 
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love towards Maya which is also feminine : 
(a) ava faert sit fasta 1 U aa gee Org eter 
(b) ate a aft af war. 

So far so good, but this quaint grammatical con- 
ceit or gender-trick which Tulsidas introduces was 
likely to act as a boomerang, and make him grant 
that Jnana might make an alliance with Bhakti, 
so much so that Jnana and Bhakti might ulti- 
mately be regarded as identical: wafafg mafe afé 
HEAT 1 VAT ale WaaeAg ar | 

(3) This teaching, however, has a bearing 
upon the doctrine of Nirguna and Saguna, whose 
central conceptions they respectively are. Hence 
Tulsidas is obliged to postulate an identity bet- 
ween the Nirguna and the Saguna themselves. 
Not only because they are aa in their own nature, 
-but also because they are aspects of the same 
underlying substance, the Saguna and Nirguna 
might well be regarded as identical : 
(a) aa aya gE TA TET | eHA HTT aafe aT 
(b) aqafé arate afé we Aer | 

we fan soe foot afg Fa 11 
Tulsidas gives us an illustration. He tells us that 
3% fe sq= might appear to differ from one another, 
and yet considered from the point of view of their 
substance or under-lying unity, they might be 
_taken to be identical. Now this expression 9% fe7 
37s may cause some difficulty of interpretation. 
aa faq sas might be taken to mean (i) water and 
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hail (fe 34) or (ii) water, frost (fet), and hail, 
or if one may have in mind to designate the three 
kinds of existences, solid, liquid and gaseous, 4% 
fet sts might be taken to mean water, snow, and 
cloud ( 7 ), understanding the word yas, in the 
Niruktian sense. In any case, all these may be 
regarded as the multiform products of the same 
underlying substance. Even so, with the Saguna 
and the Nirguna. 

(4) Tulsidas is not satisfied simply with 
postulating an identity between the Nirguna and 
the Saguna, but goes on to the length of saying that 
Nirguna might be even regarded as the cause of 
Saguna. Was not the Nirakara Niranjan God, he 
says, obliged to take on the form of a Bhiipa, and 
is not the Nirguna reality obliged to shape itself 
in Saguna forms in order to satisfy the spiritual 
aspirations of men ? 

(a ) fre froare faatgr, fea fasta Gadater 
UH Ate TT AT | 
(b) a wer ame ae ag | ATaIAae ATA aT aI 1 

(5) Let us now proceed to consider what 
relation the Name bears to the Saguna and the 
Nirguna. One fundamental proposition which 
Tulsidas puts forth is that the Name may be re- 
garded as a schematizer between the Saguna and 
the Nirguna. It may be called saasatas, gare, 
and gardt. Itis an illuminator, a witness, and an 
interpreter of the one to the other : aqq aqa fat 
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ATA Garey | SaIVIalaH ATT Tara 1 


(6) Further, as the Name sits in a judicial 
tribunal over Saguna and Nirguna, it exercises an 
authority over them and brings them under its 
control : 


Alt aa as ara gg 3 1 fea fe qa fat aa fart ae | 

As a judge is higher than the disputants, as 
imagination in Kant is higher than perception and 
understanding between which it intervenes, and if 
we may be allowed to cite an illustration from 
Contemporary Indian politics, as Mountbatten 
might be regarded as superior to the parties he 
reconciles, similarly, the Name might be regarded 
as superior to both Nirguna and Saguna whom it 
brings under its power. This function of schema- 
tism, which has been attributed to the Name by 
Tulsidas, has been attributed by a Kannada saint 
to the Rupa; for example, Shesha which, accord- 
ing to Kanakdasa, intervenes between Shiva and 
Vishnu and schematizes them both. This point 
has been made clear by the present writer in a 
lecture on Karnatak Mysticism delivered at the 
Karnatak University, Dharwar. This, however, is 
not our present concern. We are concerned here 
with showing how the Name intervenes between 
Saguna and ‘Nirguna, and is superior to both. Very 
many people may admit that the Name might be 
regarded as superior to: Nirguna, but Tulsidas has 
. no difficuly in positing that it is superior even to 
40 
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Saguna itself, a point at which, says Tulsidas, he 
has arrived after mature consideration : 

frit & fe aif ag, are vara aarx 

ees AH aS Ua a, fro fare waar. 


(7) Further, we come to the relationship of 
Nama and Rupa. In the first place, we have to 
remember that Tulsidas regards Nama and Rupa 
as the two attributes of God, a point which we 
have already discussed in a previous Chapter of 
this work. There is a sort of a parallelism between 
the conceptions of Nama and Rupa, and if, per- 
chance the question be asked which of them is 
superior, Tulsidas tells us that the philosopher 
knows the answer in his heart and sits ‘mum’. 


al ag le Hea are | Gft Trae aafrale arg t 
(8) Soon, however, the inner meaning of 
Tulsidas becomes apparent, and he is compelled to 
say that the Name may be regarded as superior 
to Rupa, for the reason that the Rupa is depen- 
dent upon the Name, the Name being its cause. 
Further, Tulsidas tells us that God comes with 
greater force and love to the heart of a devotee 
who meditates merely on the Name of God with- 
out caring for the Form, a superb illustration of 
what may be called Nishkam Bhakti : 
(a) @faq eo am atari eo ara afe are fadtar un 
(b ) afatea ara eg faa 2a | aaa gaa aag fade 
(9) By considering the progress of the argu- 
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ment hitherto, we might come to the conclusion 
that the Name of God might be regarded as the 
pinnacle of Tulsidas’s Philosophy of Devotion. If 
we may compare this with a similar conception in 
Kabir, we may point out that to both of them, the 
Name of God is the most fundamental category, 
though they differ from each other in the way 
they make use of it. Both of them insist on the 
Name of God as the fundamental vehicle of medi- 
tation. But they differ from each other when 
Tulsidas insists on a warm being the chief 
way of meditation, while Kabir insists upon a 
RTA: 

(a) aig + teat wale arafé, says Tulsidas. 

(b ) faa & aa ag wd ale sit gard, says Kabir. 
We may say, on the whole, that there are four such 
kinds of Japas : waaay, afta, caraag, and Amat 5 
the first belongs to Tulsidas, the second to Manu 
who characterises it is stiqaa, the third to Kabir, 
and the fourth, maaqq, might be regarded as 
underlying all these, so far as the fructification of 
the process of meditation, namely, the realisation 
of God, is concerned. 

(10) Tulsidas was so much enamoured by 
the importance which he attached to the Name of 
Rama that he had no difficuly in making a tirade 
against all those who followed the path of ava, 
calling their minds back to the conception of Rama- 
Nama as the only way of salvation: qedt ava aT 
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wel waaay dt. On the other hand, Kabir 
veritably says that the asq@ may be regarded as 
the highest goal of experience, and that it may be 
possible for man to supersensuously visualise it : 


aera gee fratr g, at Bl wa THT 
aT BY ay Arete, GT TA TTT Bla. 


It is in this way that we might have a compara- 
tive understanding of the ascending stages of 
Tulsidas’s Philosophy of Devotion, particularly so 
far as the relationship between such fundamental 
conceptions as Saguna, Nirguna, Nama, Rupa 
and Dhyana, are concerned. 


4. The office of God for the Saints—We have ° 
referred in the initial paragraph of this Chapter to 
to the twofold relationship that exists between 
God and Saints, both practical and philosophical. 
Under the practical relationship we shall discuss 
six points, and under the philosophical relationship 
three points, as aforementioned. Coming to the 
first, we shall first discuss two Dohas of Kabir, 
then two Dohas of Tulsidas, and then two Dohas 
again, — one from Kabir and the other in the Sur- | 
dasian style. In the first Doha under this head, 
youl aeat ta %, we are told that Kabir began to 
weep when he saw the two pans of a grind-stone 
reducing all grains of corn to powder. Kamal, 
who was present, rejoined that his father need not 
weep because those grains of corn which lay near- 
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est the central peg remained unpounded. Now, 
this is an allegory which is full of high moral and 
spiritual significance. From the point of view of 
Rhetoric, we might say that in the two Dohas 
under consideration there is a great Nigarana 
Alamkara, in which the two grind-stones stand not 
merely for themselves but also for heaven and 

earth, the grains of corn for human beings, and the 
- central iron peg for God, who might well be called 
the Centre of the Universe, or in Archimedean ter- 
minology, the spiritual “ fulcrum” of the world, 
proximity to which means protection as a reward 
for devotion. 


The Doha aaat aaat aa FZ is sometimes attri- 
buted to Ramanand; but in our opinion, it would 
be better to attribute it to Kamal, in view of the 
humility of utterance wat wal aa FE, BOT He TH. 
It would befit a good boy like Kamal to speak 
these words in a spirit of humility, but further, it 
would not be desirable to accuse Kabir of not 
having believed in such a central peg. It would 
be an act of malignment to suppose that Kabir 
did not believe in this great centre of the universe 
which moves all creation, — the great centrifugal 
and centripetal Reality which sends out and 
draws in all the existences in the world according to 
its laws. Kabir thanked himself that he believed 
in such a protecting centre of the universe. Among 
numerous other Dohas attributed to Kabir is the 
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following which shows his attitude to Reality : 
Uh TAS AR A YS, AST Ta FATT | 
UH 7 AST STI HAT, HTH WA AAT I. 

Many stories are told about the relationship 
of Kabir and Kamal. A particular line of Kabir, 
qs aa Faltat yaa ga wale, has however caused 
some difficulty of interpretation. Itis said that 
Kamal was a bad boy, and on account of his ha- 
ving led a vicious life, Kabir is supposed to have 
said that his whole lineage had gone to ruin. On 
the other hand, it is also possible to construe the 
line exactly in an opposite manner. When Kabir 
was convinced that Kamal was sure to be libera- 
ted on account of his spiritual life, it is no wonder 
that he should have exclaimed that there was a 
termination to his physical lineage, the whole 
lineage having been saved by his only remaining 
representative. 


On the Maharashtra side, particularly, there is 
a well known story about Kabir and Kamal, 
which, so far as the present writer is aware, does 
not find a place in the tradition of Northern India. 
In that story, Kamal is made to shine even more 
than Kabir. While Kabir was going on a road 
and Kamal was following him at a distance, Kabir 
saw a piece of gold on his way, and for fear lest 
Kamal when he saw it might be tempted to pick 
it up, Kabir stopped a while, covered it with dust, 
and then pursued his course. Kamal, who was 
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looking forward, stopped at the place where his 
father had stopped, and called to his father and 
asked him what he had done. Kabir returned and 
told him that he wanted to save Kamal from 
appropriating the piece of gold which lay there. 
““Do you think that is a piece of gold” asked 
Kamal, “‘To me it appears nothing more than a 
slab of yellow stone.” This is just in the spirit of 
the great Vyasa and Shuka in the Bhagavata, a 
story about whom tells us, ina similar manner, 
how, when Shuka was going ahead, naked, the 
ladies in the lake, who were bathing without 
clothes, took their bath in that condition without 
minding the presence or peregrination of Shuka. 
When Vyasa, who was fully dressed, followed be- 
hind Shuka and came near the lake, the ladies 
hastily covered their bodies with their Sarees. 
Vyasa was astonished that this was not done by 
the ladies when the naked Shuka was going ahead. 
The Apsaras as replied that in his eyes there was a 
distinction between man and woman, masculine 
and feminine —aarfea etifaat — while Shuka was in- 
capable of such a distinction. The following verse 
in this connection is worthy of attention and may 
be carved by every aspirant on his heart: 

ASIATSTATPAA ATCA TATA 

“deat eat afeaat aaea Prva 
agaten qeafa qat argetarfet 
earifaar a I gaer fafarage?: 11 
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Another Doha of Kabir, sat< xat <r, tells us 
about the limits of human freedom. Kabir des- 
cribes himself, like Nanak at a latter date, as the 
dog of God. These two words dog and God remind 
us, on account of their proximity, of a very 
famous utterance from Spinoza which students of 
philosophy might remember. Kabir says that he 
is dear to his Master like the pearl, like the spiri- 
tual pearl, afaat Ha ay, that his neck is tied by the 
cord of God’s Name, and that he goes wherever his 
Master pulls him. This suggests to us, that, accor- 
ding to Kabir, all the actions of man may be 
determined by the power of God. On the other 
hand, readers of James’s ‘‘ Will to Believe” will 
remember that in his essay on the ‘ Dilemma of 
Determinism’, he has used a similar example to 
illustrate the doctrine of indeterminism. A falcon, 
to whose leg a tether has been tied, could fly any- 
‘where within the orbit described by its tether, and 
not outside. This, says James, betokens ethically 
the limits of human freedom, or in the language 
of political science, a restricted autonomy under 
the aegis of a suzerain power. The word which 
Kabir uses is Sag} and not sae, which should in- 
dicate the flexibility of a cotton cord, and not the 
inflexibility and regidity of an iron chain. While, 
therefore, the Doha may have been intended by 
Kabir to designate the determinism of all actions 
by the Divine Power, James’s illustration, that it 
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might also involve indeterminism and a limited 
freedom is also worthy of consideration. 

In this connection, the present writer is re- 
minded of avery famous Abhanga in Marathi 
literature aia qarat degre... .cer as aafad. Tukaram 
considers himself to be the dog of God, and tells 
us that his function is fivefold so far as the spiri- 
tual sphere is concerned. The jingling bells round 
his neck constitute the Anaihata sound; like a 
faithful dog, he shows the path to the spiritual pil- 
grims; he becomes possessed by the spiritual 
‘guist’, and becomes subject to the epilepsy of . 
God-devotion; and in that condition he almost 
onomato-peically barks out the name of his 
spiritual teacher 7%, 7. 

After considering the above two Dohas from 
Kabir, let us now pass onto two other Dohas 
from Tulsidas, concerning the service which God 
renders to the Saints: (1) at az att ew (2) fraqet 
ueq. “At that time Tulsi used to beg, now 
Emperors fall at his feet. At that time, Tulsi was 
without Rama, now Rama has become his helper 
and guide”. In this way does Tulsidas tell us how 
the attainment of the Grace of God has made all 
the difference. It is questionable to whom the 
authorship of the Doha 4z ¥z aft 2 belongs. *t 
qeat ta wa faa, J wa cA Bea’ indicates a respectful 
plural, which shows that the Doha might have 
been composed by some worshipful admirer or 

41 
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devotee of Tulsidas. For the substance of the 
present Doha, we might compare the autobiogra- 
phical a4 from Tulsidas’s #faataeét which tells us 
how Tulsidas in his childhood used to beg from 
door to door, sorrowfully craving and weeping, and 
when he was fortunate to get even four grains of 
gram, he felt so glad as if he had attained the four 
goals of human life, namely, wa, aa, sr and ale: 
at & waa framers ax art Ta I 
ad at ate He, we was wT I. 

We might here compare exactly the naked Fakir 
as Mahatma Gandhi was during his life-time, and 
his magnificient Samadhi on the Rajghat at New 
Delhi, on which wreaths are placed by Consuls and 
Ambassadors, Presidents and Plenipotentiaries. 

The other Doha of Tulsidas faame ® areqx tells 
usin an admirable manner how God serves the 
Saints. On the Ghat of the vafeadr river at the 
foot of the Chitrakut hill, Saints were taking their 
bath with a view to ascend to the top of the hill 
after their holy ablutions. It is customary in 
Northern India to have a tilak (fas) put on the 
forehead after the bath. The occasion of the Doha 
raises the question as to by whom and to whom 
this holy sandal mark was applied. Three expla- 
nations may be offered in regard to the holy mark 
of Chandana to which a reference has been made in 
the Doha. In the first place, Tulsidas might have 
been rubbing sandalwood, and God Rama like a 
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faithful servant rendering him service in putting 
the holy mark on the foreheads of the saints who 
had taken their bath. This was exactly in the 
spirit of Shrikhandya in Ekanath’s house, who 
was supposed to be an incarnation of God, and who 
was doing similar service in rubbing the sandal- 
wood himself and bringing pitchers of water to the 
house of Ekanath: eat daa oret, ara oft rast 
ufert. A second explanation may be that God in 
order to test whether Tulsidas knew Him or not 
came to him and put the holy sandal mark 
on His own forehead, and then went back, being 
glad that Tulsidas could not recognise Him. A third 
alternative may be that Rama might have put the 
holy mark on the forehead of Tulsidas himself, 
who on account of the brilliant ‘Chhabi’ of Shri 
Rama remained unconsciously glaring without 
knowing that it was Rama himself who was put- 
ting the mark on his forehead. A similar practice 
is also followed in South India at Pandharpur, 
where the Bukka, instead of the Sandal mark, is 
put on the chief Kirtankara by those who attend 
the Kirtana. aravit 44 @ad, says the proverb. Rama 
himself put this mark on the forehead of Tulsidas 
regarding him as his Deity. These are the three 
possible explanations, that could be offered in re- 
gard to the Doha. 

We should not try to attach too much mysti- 
cal value to these interpretations. Many stories 
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have been told concerning Tulsidas in regard to 
his great desire for the vision of Rama. The story 
of the ghost (3a) who showed Hanuman to Tul- 
sidas, Hanuman’s assuming the body of an old 
man while Tulsidas was performing Kirtana at the 
Sankata Mochan temple at Benares, the efforts of 
Hanuman to bring to the notice of Tulsidas the 
figure of Shri Rama either in the shape of a 
warrior with a bow and arrows, or in the shape of 
a charming boy who came to Tulsidas and asked 
him for a little quantity of sandal paste to be put 
on his forehead, arat 24% daa at, all these are stories 
interesting from a narrative point of view, but not 
of much importance from the mystical stand- 
-point. The psychological element in the third 
interpretation certainly deserves our considera- 
tion. A physical manifestation of God, however, 
would be too much to believe in, philosophically 
or scientifically. On the other hand, a mystical 
vision of God is not impossible, but that experience 
might be couched in a different manner. 


Two other Dohas — one from Kabir and the 
other in Surdasian style—are also available, where- 
in we are supplied with some valuable observa- 
tions in regard to the questions of fore-fulfilment 
of desires, and of a eudaemonistic combination of 
material and spiritual welfare. In the first of these 

-Dohas, tre att area, which we find in the Gujerathi 
collection of Kabir’s Dohas, we are told that God 
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is not like other masters. His reward precedes 
service, as in the case of other masters it follows. 
This indicates the forefulfilment of the desires of 
the saint by God. Before any desire arises in the 
mind of the saint, it is already fulfilled by 
God. This question of the forefulfilment of desires 
is an ethical counterpart of the doctrine of fore- 
knowledge in the epistemological sphere. James 
tells us in his ‘‘ Will to Believe”? how God is the 
great expert, who can anticipate any moves of a 
novice in a game of chess, and thereby manipula- 
tes his moves in such a manner that ultimate 
victory is gained for Himself. On the other hand, 
-in the case of fore-fulfilment, the events are so 
manipulated by God that the desires are fulfilled 
before they arise in a man’s mind and victory is 
gained for the Saint. 


Similarly, itis the function of God eudae- 
monistically to combine the material and the spiri- 
tual welfare for his devotee. We are told in a Doha 
written in the Surdasian manner how the cow- 
herdesses of Gokul went to Mathura not merely 
for the sake of the sale of their milk-products, but 
also and particularly for the vision of Krishna - 
Tita sat aft fas, we ga ata. Similarly, many 
seekers want to have not simply either material 
welfare or spiritual welfare singly, but their com- 
bination. Greatness in the world may not be 
incompatible with greatness in the spiritual life. 
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Even a Vice-Chanceller’s chair may not be incom- 
patible with the vision of a spiritual Form. It was 
not impossible for King Janaka to have his mind 
fully engrossed in the spiritual life, while he was 
at the same time ruling the entire world. When 
arraecaa came to the Court of King Janaka, Janaka 
asked him whether he had gone there for victory 
in argument, or for winning the cows and coins, 
which was the prize set for the victory. gaaHq 
wuz was the characteristic reply which atwacaa 
gave to King Janaka. King Janaka had not any 
cause for dissatisfaction with such a reply. No 
better reply than that of araacaq could have been 
given to King Janaka who was himself an embo- 
diment of the highest eudaemonistic combination 
of material and spiritual greatness. 


5. The Saint as personal and God as imper- 
sonal Reality — We now come to the question of 
the philosophical relationship that exists between 
the Saints and God. Under this head we shall 
discuss three Dohas 

(1) Wag are g 
(ii) facrare at area 
(ii) art ata wa F 
and shall see towards the end how they rise one 
at the top of the other. In the Doha #t a1é arar< gq, 
we are told by Kabir, that if we are unable to see 
the form of God in this world, the bodily form of 
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the Sadhu would be an excellent substitute for it. 
In fact, to Kabir the Sadhu would be a fully re- 
presentative personal and physical replica of the 
Godhead. On the other hand, says Kabir, if we 
are anxious to see the Nirakira, we have to take 
recourse to the Nijarupa. By distinguishing bet- 
ween the two, namely, Sakara and Nijarupa, Kabir 
tells us that we should give 34 to the one, and sitfa 
to the other, personal love and impersonal devo- 
tion respectively. We have also parallels for both 
of these conceptions elsewhere. Kabir has already 
said m1 exaaq area eta: to see the Saint is fully equi- 
valent to seeing God; while Patanjali tells us in 
his aphorism at xc2: eaetsaearay that the ultimate 
aim of the seeker is to abide in his own Form, the 
taeq or fareq. The question might arise here as 
to whether the fasreq could be described as freare 
at all, as Kabir does.. The triad is of course, 
form, formless, and transcending form. Saguna 
corresponds to the first, Nirguna to the second, 
and qrdtt to the third which transcends both 
form and formlessness. According to Patanjali 
and others, the fayeq might be characterised as 
qTHéat instead of frais. 

The elevation of the Saint to the pedestal of 
the God-head had been anticipated by Jain philo- 
sophy, when it denied God and raised the dtagn< 
himself to the status of the God-head. The neme- 
sis of the denial of God in Jainism was in effect 
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the apotheosis of its founder. As Hopkins has put 
it, the Jain philosophy dethroned God, and made 
the diaga< reign in His place. Jain philosophy is 
what might be called an atheistic, spiritualistic 
pluralism, and in such a scheme there is no place 
for God at all. On the other hand, in a famous 
verse from the Kannada poet aaa, we are told 
that the formless not being satisfied with living in 
an isolated condition, came and took on the form 
of a Saint to confer the highest spiritual boons on 
humanity : 

qa wrafe Arataafeag 

aeaft dg acata qefat 

aft are BM Tat 
In #44, as in Kabir, deity is recognised, but it is 
made to assume the form of a Saint, and the high- 
est aspiration for Sainthood is declared to be 
assimilation with the deity. 


The Doha that next follows — face #1 aTett— 
goes a step ahead cof the Doha we have discussed 
above. In the former Doha, the Sadhu was re- 
garded as a physical embodiment of God. In the 
present Doha, we are told that the Sadhu is like a 
mirror, in which one can see the Nirakara reflected. 
This Doha introduces the conception of mirroring 
or reflection. We shall consider fully the implica- 
tions of this conception when we come to a Doha 
in the Fifth Chapter ~gaat rat are. In the mean- 
while, we shall be concerned with the reflection of 
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the Nirikara as we find it in the Sadhu himself. 
Jnaneshwar goes even a step ahead of Kabir and 
tells usin his famous wimganact that God and 
Saint serve as mirrors to one another and forget 
their difference in seeing each other’s reflection. 

ATACT AHI TA 1 alal Sloe Aa | 

TWIT Treat HI HHS AAT. 
In this state it becomes impossible to describe 
which is the faa and which is the sfafaa, which the 
original and which the reflection. Two mirrors 
placed in front of each other, as physical science 
would tell us, reflect each other ‘ad infinitum’; even 
so, the Saint and God reflect each other infinitely. 
Thus, the ultimate difference between the two 
vanishes, and a state of absolute unison is created. 


We now come to the final Doha of this Chap- 
ter, the Doha of Kabir, aaa ava was. The question 
arises whether the authorship of this Doha could 
be attributed to Kabir. It describes the state of 
union of Kabir with God after his death, and there- 
fore might well have been composed by some dis- 
ciple of Kabir, unless we suppose that it might 
have been composed by Kabir himself in full anti- 
cipation of the state in which he might exist after 
death. In the first case, it might be taken to be 
a tribute paid by some worthy devotee to the 
memory of his Master, and in the second it might 
be taken as a fully anticipatory Doha. It is very 
significant to see how Kabir and Tulsidas agree 
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with each other in regarding ava as the highest 
virtue of which man is capable : 

WaT ATA WA ¥, says Kabir 

Us Wal TH as, says Tulsidas. 
Unless we place our fullest reliance upon God, it 
will not be possible for us to reach the state to 
which we aspire. 

The passing away of Kabir at Maghar near 
Gorakhpur, and the Doha which is composed in 
that behalf, have been matters of classical signi- 
ficance. It was traditionally supposed that one 
who died at Maghar was born as an ass in his 
next birth. “By all means, then” said Kabir, 
“Let me die at Maghar, for I know that I have 
no future birth for me, far less that of an ass”. 
A man who leads a sinful life, says Kabir, even if 
he dies at Benares, cannot be saved. On the other 
hand, a virtuous man, though he died at Maghar, 
might escape the clutches of death : 

exe HST AAI aATLaT, ATH A F=AT GTR, | 

aical ara At FT ATX, Beat aaa fara 
The tomb and the Samadhi of Kabir which exist 
at Maghar will stand as an eternal monument of 
the unity of spiritual realisation to be attained in 
Hinduism or Islam, and for that matter in any 
other form of religion. The present writer is tem- 
pted to believe that the place should be called 
aaex instead of yygx. It is a place where our sins 
will be washed away, and which will, therefore, 
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enable us to advance on the path of spiritual rea- 
lisation. 

In the Doha we are considering, we are told 
how Kabir is lying like a ‘ child’ on the lap of the 
Immutable : afaarft # m1 % dea ara Fax. The Bible 
tells us that unless we become as little children, we 
cannot enter into the kingdom of God. The pre- 
sent writer pointed out for the first time in his 
essay on Herakleitos how this Biblical conception 
was borrowed from an aphorism of Herakleitos who 
lived about four hundred years before Christ, and 
who tells us ‘‘paidos hé basiléié’’, the kingdom be- 
longs to the child. Kabir was in perfect accord 
with these dicta of Herakleitos and Christ, and rea- 
lised in his person what they so passionately 
taught. A simple, unquestioning, and implicit faith 
in our Maker is the only guarantee of an unimped- 
ed and progressive realisation of the Godhead. 

If we just look at the three Dohas that have 
preceded, we shall see that the first Doha #1 = 
arate q represents the thesis, of which frerant ¥ areal 
is the antithesis, while awa ada wa 4% constitutes 
asynthesis of the two. The true solution of the 
antinomy of the Saint’s body being either the 
Sakara form of God or as hiding the Nirakara is 
the conception of an eschatological unison between 
the Saint and God. We need neither say that the 
Saint is a physical metamorphosis of God, nor 
need we say that he fully mirrors the Absolute. 
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On the other hand, it would be perfectly legiti- 
mate for us to suppose that when the Saint has 
passed away, his spirit merges with Absolute 
spirit. This would be a perfectly scientific concep- 
tion, which would displace the poetic conceptions 
of the two preceding Dohas. There might be 
limitations of body and mind so long as the Saint 
subsists upon earth, and hence we can never fully 
identify the Saint with God. On the other hand, 
when the Saint has left off his body, there is noth- 
ing to prevent his spirit from merging into the 
highest Spirit. From that point of view, in spite 
of much Vedantic speculation on the subject, 
fatanfaa might be regarded as even a higher con- 
ception than sfta-qfac. 


‘ CHAPTER IV 
The Beginnings of the Pilgrimage 


We are going to discuss in this chapter the 
beginnings of the spiritual pilgrimage as found in 
the Dohas of the great Hindi saints. We shall 
begin, by discussing the nature and function of the 
spiritual teacher in the scheme of spiritual realisa- 
tion. Next, we shall proceed to discuss two im™ 
portant topics : 

(1) first, the method by means of which the 
spiritual teacher instructs us to begin and perfect 
our endeavour for God-realisation. This, of course, 
is meditation by the Name, which he communi- 
cates to us from a high spiritual altitude, from 
which it must descend and be conduited in the 
minds of his disciples. 

( 2 ) second, the power that lies in this Name 
- and the function it performs in the spiritual deve- 
lopment of the disciple. 

Afterwards, we shall proceed to discuss four 
important requisites for the perfection of this 
methodology : what physical, mental, moral and 
mystical requirements are necessary for this per- 
fection? Finally, that inner spring of devotion, 
that longing for self-realisation, that passionate 
attachment to the spiritual life without which we 
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can never rise to the sublime heights of realisa- 
tion, will be discussed briefly from these Dohas in 
Hindi spiritual literature. 


1. The nature and function of a Guru — Let 
us begin by considering the nature and function 
of the Spiritual Teacher as found in the Dohas. 
Here, we shall first discuss the analogies which are 
to be found in Doha literature for the function 
which the Spiritual Teacher performs. 


There are three excellent analogies to illu- 
strate this function, first, the analogy of the swan; 
second, the analogy of the Sikligar; and third, the 
analogy of the potter. . 


After discussing these analogies, we shall pro- 
ceed to consider the difference between the Guru 
of the ‘Peras’ and the Guru of the ‘ Apeiron.’ 
Finally, we shall consider the supremacy of the 
Spiritual Teacher even to God Himself. 

From the Doha, eitceq aa art %, it may be ima- 
gined that it is Kabir who is comparing the Spiri- 
tual Teacher to a swan. The expression aaam is to 
be found in Kabirite and allied theology, and 
stands for the ultimately real Name, and even for 
the ultimate Reality itself. 

In another passage of Kabir, we know how he 
tells us : 

aa AH BT ATAT Iraq arg fra alfe cara t. 
Hence, in Sankarite terminology, we might regard 
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the aqar4 in its aspect of ultimate Reakity as equi- 
valent to qTeaTd itself, with which Kabir is contras- 
ting eqaer< in the Doha. 

The Guru separates Vyavahara from Para- 
martha, matter from spirit, just as the swan sepa- 
rates water from milk. This is the principal function 
which a spiritual teacher performs. Not every 
bird is capable of performing this miraculous fun- 
ction. In the same manner, not every so-called 
Guru can separate matter from spirit for the up- 
liftment of his disciple. 

The second analogy which is to be found in 
the Dohas for the spiritual teacher is that of a 
fanetrx. Now this word ‘sikligara’ seems to have 
had an Arabic origin, and it is interesting to see 
that the same word ina slightly modified form 
(fare) is to be found in Kanarese. ° 

The function of a ‘sikligara’ is to sharpen in- 
struments of iron or steel; so does the Guru shar- 
pen the mental instrument of his disciple. The 
second function which a ‘sikligara’ performs is that 
he takes away all rust from the iron instruments ; 
similarly, the spiritual teacher takes away all the 
dirt and rust of passions and desires from the 
mind of his disciple. 

We are told by Kabir that a ‘sikligara’ does this 
within the span of a single moment, #4 4 =e 4. 
Even so, the spiritual teacher has been credited 
with the power of taking away all the hindrances 
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in the spiritual path of the disciple so as to confer 
on him immortality and liberation in a single 
moment. 

There are, of course, two views on this head. 
In the first place, the disciple has, by a process of 
self-purification, to continue his effort to perfect 
himself on the path of realisation. On the other 
hand, we are told that in a single moment the 
disciple can reach the goal of his endeavour by the 
Grace of his Guru. sifa ait aqag For 1 Sha aot Aer 
aie | daa aigt wearer 1 aialfa 7a uu says Ramdas. 

Kabir seems to be of the same opinion. The 
very moment that the disciple comes under the 
grace of his Spiritual Teacher, he finds the door of 
liberation open to him. What these doctrines 
imply we may not discuss at this place, the full 
meaning and implication of these being reserved 
for a later occasion. 

The third analogy for the spiritual teacher is 
that of a potter, ora guar. A spiritual teacher 
performs for his disciple the same functions which 
a potter performs for his pot. In the first place, 
he takes away all the depressions and protube- 
rances of his jar, and rounds off all its angularities. 
In the second place, he enlarges the potential 
"vacuum of the pot, and gives it the shape and size 
he wills. 

In a similar manner, a spiritual teacher takes 
away all the defects and deficiencies of his disciple’s 
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mind, enlarges his receptivity, and makes of him a 
worthy disciple capable of performing the func- 
tions he wills. 

Then, again, a kumbhakar gives continuous 
strokes to the pot from the outside, but gives it 
a constant and unfailing support from within. 
Similarly, in the midst of the calamities and mis- 
fortunes which might fall to the lot of his disciple, 
the spiritual teacher gives him internal and conti- 
nuous support, and enables him to face boldly his 
trials and tribulations. Every misfortune, every 
calamity, has now a silver lining for him. The Sun 
of his Guru’s grace shines through the edge of his 
misfortunes, though these for a while might darken 
the luminosity of his spiritual life. 

This analogy of the pot and the potter, the 
giving of continuous strokes from the outside and 
support from the inside, the taking away of all 
angularities, and the giving of any shape and size 
that the potter might will, was a very peculiar 
phenomenon to such a highly-placed and well-infor- 
med Bishop like Westcott, who had never seen this 
phenomenon, and who, after studying this Doha, 
asked his Hindi Pandit if he would take him to a 
place where the potter was performing this miracle, 
and it is very interesting to note that the photograph 
of the potter and the pot on which the potter was 
giving his strokes is to be found in the famous book 
of Bishop Westcott on ‘Kabir and Kabir Pantha’, 
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After considering these analogies, we go on to 
discuss how the real Teacher is a teacher of the 
Limitless, the Apeiron, and other teachers are tea- 
chers of the limited, or the Peras. The expressions 
which Kabir often uses in this connection are the 
gz and aga, the Peras and the Apeiron of 
Pythagoras. 

We shall see later at the end of this work how 
Kabir tells us 

Bi Bi TX Bal TA, Az TAT A HIT 
aaa F Fart F CH HART AT i. 

At this place it is necessary only to bring out 
the distinction between the Guru of the Limited 
and the Guru of the Unlimited, the ararem qe and 
the saraTer Te. 


The Guru of the ordinary sagt type is the 
Guru of the limited; his sole function is to breathe 
into the ears of his disciple his so-called Mantra. 
The function of the real spiritual teacher is not the 
breathing of this Mantra into the ears of his dis- 
ciple, but the showing of the form of God to his 
vision. What is the use of imparting a Mantra to 
a disciple, if it does not result in the vision of the 
God-head ? 

The real Guru is he, therefore, at whose in- 
stance his disciples have walked on the path of 
God, taking note of the landmarks and the sign- 
boards on the way until they have reached their 
ata atx, their final destination from which there 
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isno return. Veritably, this fear at is the Hindi 
way of putting what Badarayana has called aqrafa 
at the end of his Sutras. 

We finally come to the discussion of the primal 
supremacy of the Spiritual Teacher in the Doha 
we wifaz ete as. We do not know whether the Hindi 
world knows the story connected ‘with this Doha; 
but the Saint of Umadi used to expound it in the 
following manner. Kabir had once a simultaneous 
vision of God, and his Guru. A question might 
not be irrelevantly asked here as to whether it is 
mystically possible to have a simultaneous dual 
vision of this kind, or whether the two presenta- 
tions might not coalesce into one. But this ques- 
tion apart, supposing that God and Guru made a 
simultaneous appearance before Kabir, Kabir was 
placed in a dilemma as to whom he should owe 
his primary allegiance. 

It is said Kabir chose his spiritual teacher 
because it was on account of him that he was able 
to realise God at all. God was not satisfied with 
this decision of Kabir and so He made an appeal 
to the teacher of Kabir, viz. Ramanand. 

The qnestion was whether God was to be re- 
garded as superior to the spiritual teacher or not. 
Ramanand like Kabir himself voted in favour of 
his spiritual teacher, and so God was left support- 
less. God then went from teacher to teacher until 
ultimately he was absolutely ruled out of the 
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spiritual court. 

In a similar style, the saint of Nimbargi has 
been credited ina peom wa uifedt Fea Rat with 
having drawn God to the bar of his Spiritual Tea- 
cher, and the judgment was of course that God 
had to fall prostrate at the feet of the Spiritual 
Teacher in order to exonerate Himself from His 
sins of commission and omission. 


This is, of course, a spiritual story clothed in 
a poetico-legal imagery. As regards the question of 
the ‘regresses’ of spiritual teachers ‘ad infinitum’, it 
is possible to resolve it only on the lines of Spinoza 
who had postulated an original hammer in order 
that all the later hammers might be produced. No 
hammer can be produced without a hammer, this 
without a second, and so on ad infinitum. In this 
way an original hammer, a ‘ causa sui ’, or ‘ subs- 
tance’ might be postulated before other’ hammers 
are produced. We have talked elsewhere about the 
God-Guru complex, and instead of a simultaneous 
vision of two, let us be satisfied only with one 
entity, call it God or Guru. It was from this point 
of view probably, that the great Patanjali has 
identified God and Guru by calling God the 
Parama Guru in his Sutra waqefe 2araTa. 


2. Meditation by means of the Name — We 
now proceed to our second group of Dohas—those 
concerned with the process of meditation by the 
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Name. Weare told by Kabir that it is only by 
the word imparted by the Guru, that we are able 
to dispel our spiritual and mental darkness : 

fart waa qetas wag fafa 7 ara. 
fafir< also signifies cataract, and for the matter of 
that, the cataract of ignorance. 

This innate cataract of ignorance cannot be 
removed by any other means except by the Name 
imparted by the Guru. This assertion finds justi- 
fication in a famous stanza from Sanskrit spiritual 
literature which tells us : 


aarafaaesey AMSAT TST HAL | 
qaerl fod FT TA ATTA TA: Il 

One important point, however, which Kabir 
stresses is that this Name, Word, Sound, or Shabda 
is capable of dispelling this physical and meta- 
physical darkness. 

We might note the property contained in the 
Shabda or the Sound which has the power of pro- 
ducing illumination or Light. More than any other 
writer in Hindi spiritual literature, Kabir stresses 
the Sound aspect or the Shabda aspect of the 
Name. Tulsidas and others stress the devotional 
aspect. Kabir being interested in the Science of 
spiritual life could very well credit the Word with 
the production of illumination. This might veri- 
tably be called a Sphotism in the terminology of 
of the great asgaifers and qmacms. 

Nominalism which is used by the Schoolmen 
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even though it signifies a stress on the Name would 
be a word entirely out of place in this context, 
because that word is used by the Schoolmen in 
contrast to Realism, or Subjectivism. Sphotism 
would be a good word; but one might say Sonna- 
nism would be even better to signify the idea con- 
veyed by Kabir in his philosophy of the Spiritual 
Sound. As Christianity stresses the Logos aspect 
of the word, Kabir stresses the Sound or Anahata 
aspect, and credits it with the power of dispelling 
our intellectual darkness. It may even, in modern 
scientific terminology, be called ‘Luminous Sound’. 

Let us now harp back to the teaching of Tul- 
sidas about the Name of God. Tulsidas waxes 
eloquent over the superiority of the Name to both 
Saguna and Nirguna. Saguna and Nirguna, he 
says, areno doubt both aa, ane, aatfe and aa. 
They are unfathomable, and ineffable. 

Granting such high predicates to Saguna and 
Nirguna, Tulsidas feels no difficulty in exalting 
the Name above both Saguna and Nirguna. The 
Name of God is superior to God with form, as well 
as to God without form. 

It might easily be granted that Tulsidas might 
recognise that the name of God is superior to the 
formless God; but he excels himself in saying that 
the Name of God is superior even to God with 
Form. He tells us that this superiority of the 
Name to the personality of God is established by 
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the ‘Setubandha’. Rama felt a little self-conscious 
that his Name was able to make stones float on 
the surface of the sea. But when he personally 
went and placed these stones on the water, they 
went to the bottom of the sea. 

Tulsidas is in the habit of occasionally giving 
expression to his own personal opinions. This is 
not a bad practice, because very often, from the 
philosophical point of view, the mention of any 
personal opinions such as ait aa, fra fart qaTy are 
really very welcome expressions. We are really 
thankful to the great Tulsidas for having been 
courageous in explaining his own personal opinions 
in this manner. 

The one thing which Tulsidas abhors is the 
designation of God as a#eq. In the Doha w afa 
ofafg gx, it may be supposed that Tulsidas is 
preaching a tirade against Kabirism, Gorakshism, 
and allied theology. 

Have done with your awa, says Tulsidas. 
Meditate on the Name of God, O Fool: uw am 9 
ata. 

The word awa which is used by the awits 
and wraats might well be taken from the Arabic 
words 4g, the Truth, Reality, or God; but 
it may as well be taken from the word aveq. ave 
weft a1é fisaeg is a famous verse in Marathi 
literature. As to whether it is possible for us to 
meditate on ‘alakshya’ is a different matter. 
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Tulsidas’s tirade against the doctrine of ‘ala- 
kshya’ is couched in the following philosophical 
arguments. God can never be ‘alakshya’ is the 
conclusion at which Tulsidas arrives. 


How does he argue? (1) In the first place, 
he says, we might begin by saying that we sce our 
own selves; then, we proceed to see the world 
which is the object of our experience ( gare ); and 
then we see God or the subject-object relation 
which is intermediate ( dra), and, therefore, the 
connecting link between the self and the world. 
This might well be regarded asa philosophy of 
Introspectionism. (2) Secondly, after having seen 
the objective world ( #fafg gmx — gerundial con- 
struction ), we come back to see God, as between 
the internal world and the external world. This 
might be called the philosophy of Introvertism in 
its literal sense. 

Those who have studied the philosophy of 
Descartes will be amazed to see the relation of 
these arguments to his philosophy. Descartes pro- 
ceeds by denying the objective world by denying 
God; but the one thing he cannot deny is the self; 
so he makes the self the starting-point of his philo- 
sophy. Afterwards, he proves that there must be 
a God, who is the maker of the self, or who is more 
perfect than the self, or whose existence is involved 
in the idea of the self, and when once God is pro- 
ved, Descartes finds no difficulty in saying that 
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the world which is the handiwork of ame must 
also be regarded as real. 

In the two alternatives to this Cartesianism 
which Tulsidas proposes, namely Introspectionism 
and Introvertism, the existence of God as a Per- 
sonal Being (seq) must be regarded as fundamen- 
tally certain. Any philosophy which regards God as 
aaeq is to Tulsidas mere ‘ abracadabra’, and there- 
fore he proceeds to tell us it will be the better 
part of valour to meditate on God by means of 
His Name. 

However, the Name, which Tulsidas regards 
as the ‘par excellence’ approach to the Godhead is 
the Name of Rama. ‘There might be a thousand 
other names of God; I am not concerned with 
them’, says Tulsidas. ‘My allegiance is given to the 
Name of Rama as the supreme God-head. For, 
does not the word z«- contain the two letters x 
and ¥, and do not <and # come at the top of all 
alphabets whatsoever, for example, a# and a. In 
the case of both, the <r and the war come at the 
top, and as the name of Rama is constituted out 
of these two letters, that Name stands supreme 
above all other names of God’. 

< and 4 also constitute the pre-eminent insignia 
of royalty. The ~#r is the royal umbrella, and the 
warx is the crest-jewel of the crown. If, therefore, 
the word Rama is constituted out of these supreme 
royal insignia, why should we not suppose that 
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God Rama is superior to all other gods ? 

It is interesting to note that this very clever 
way of putting the matter which Tulsidas employs 
for providing the supremacy of Rama is valid 
only for the Devanagari script, and not for the 
‘Dravidian script. For example, in Kanarese, both 
the ~<a and the war are collinear with the alpha- 
bets—sometimes preceding, sometimes following. 
In the case of di, the war< precedes, and in the 
case of am, the wax follows. Hence unless we are 
prepared to deny to the Dravidians the privilege 
of regarding Rama as the supreme God-head, we 
have to find the derivation of the word wa else- 
where : ard: wate afa aa:, he who lives inside the 
heart, and who lives inside the world, moving 
them and filling them with beatific joy. 

In any case, Tulsidas’s derivation, though 
imaginative, might be taken to be a contribution 
to Niruktism. More often than not, Yaska was 
successful in tracing words to their proper origins. 
But he has also given imaginative derivations as 
in the case of = fa and ga : 

aera TATA Tetra facay | 
waaminarg ga: fagt aifaciane | 

On the other hand, ‘might we not regard fa 
as one who is able to see God, and ga as the 


symbol of the identity between the self and the 
Absolute ? 
We have seen how the Name is the ladder 
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by means of which we might reach God. ‘What 
kind of Name would be effective’ is the next ques- 
tion. Does every Name that comes to the lips of 
the seeker enable him to have the vision of God ? 
One wonders how the various schemes of agaamt 
might have enabled the mere verbal pronouncers 
to have the vision of the God-head. 

In this matter, the teachings of Kabir and 
other Saints who had reached the heights of God- 
realisation cannot but be regarded with respect. 
Metaphors have been drawn from agriculture, 
epistemology, and science to bring out the distinc- 
tion between two different kinds of names.. We 
have heard the expressions, ata and frdia, Name 
with a seed, and Name without a seed - a name 
viable and a name non-viable. 

From the epistemological point of view, we 
might have names which come laden with mean- 
ing, and others which are not so laden—significant 
names and non-significant names. From the point 
of view of science, a name might have the highest 
potentiality of spiritual energy, and another which 
has no such potentiality. The first kind of name 
would be the real atom-bomb of spiritual expes 
rience. The great Maharashtra saint Tukaram 
said everybody calls upon the the name of Rama, 
but nobody knows who the arr is : 

aa Ue saat aod 1 BP T TTT AAT | 

UA Bl HCA FI SUCATAT | Acted AUTAT SATCATRTA | 
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TAH Bt UT He srt aaa | afe at Aer sat afacerdt i 
gat at uA gar ganatl | frais seat Tea 1 
‘God Rama, as you know,’ says Tukaram, 
‘was son of Dasharatha; ara has lived from 
times immemorial. If ‘this’ Rama, the son of 
Dasharatha, had known ‘that’ Rama, why would 
he have gone in submission to his spiritual teach- 
er?’ It is only the Name, which an aspirant 
might receive from his spiritual teacher who has 
reached the heights of spiritual realisation, that 
can be of any avail in this matter. The real Name 
is the name which fructifies. It is entirely ‘sui 
generis’, unique and in a different category altoge- 
ther, says Kabir : ag aH go atk. 


3. The function and power of the Name— We 
now proceed to our next group of Dohas which 
discuss the function and the power of the Name. 
Tulsidas tells us that the Name of God is like a 
lamp placed on the threshold of the tongue, so 
that it might illumine both the inside and the out- 
side of man. The tongue, he says, is the zat. If 
you place the lamp on the @aet, it will spread light 
both internally and externally. 


This advice is of a piece with the teachings of 
so many other Saints of India who have insisted 
that the name be uttered by the tongue — the 
aaa. The real insistence should be on the utter- 
ance by breath — whether by ua, qaa-dt, or FEAT. 
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It is not simply a mechanical uttering of the 
name of God that will lead one to illumination. 
There must be a ara accompanying the utterance 
of the name. So, insistence may be laid on the 
quality of the heart rather than on utterance by 
tongue. 

Elsewhere Tulsidas talks of Bhakti as a Mani 
and Jnana as a Dipa. The functions of the 
Bhakti-Mani and the Jnana-Dipa consist respec- 
tively in warding off and destroying the insects of 
life, such as sins, diseases and desires. A radical 
distinction is here made by Tulsidas between 
Bhakti and Jnana, undetstanding by Jnana philo- 
sophical knowledge, or intellectual conviction. 
Jnana is more than mere knowledge or conviction. 
It means, or it ought to mean, spiritual illumina- 
tion. When the Bhagavadgita speaks of amatt 
uaa, it speaks of this lamp of illumination, and 
as this illumination can proceed only from the 
quality of heart, there is no essential contradiction 
between Bhakti and Jnana. 

In another Doha, Tulsidas speaks about the 
Name as a acqae, a wish-fulfilling tree. How many 
have seen this Kalpataru? This Saint of Nim- 
bargi has composed a very fine poem in Kanarese 
in which he speaks of am aeqaat FIT, and des- 
cribes the functions of this Kalpataru. According 
to Tulsidas, this Kalpataru is the shelter for spiri- 
tual felicity in this Kali age. Contemplation on it 
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turns a sinner into a saint, ‘Bhang’ into ‘Tulsi’ : at 
gfara wat att a, geal Teeter. 

Another happy reading would be ara or ara, 
which might imply that it was by great fortune 
that Tulsi became Tulsidas. It is evident, there- 
fore, that the aspirant must try to realise this 
‘Kalpataru’, seeing that it is the only supreme 
shelter for spiritual felicity. 

Kabir’s insistence on the power of the Name 
is not less strong than that of Tulsidas, though his 
conception of Rama might differ somewhat from 
that of Tulsidas. Even though Kabir brings Yogic 
and occult terminology to illustrate his meaning, 
his insistence on the power of the Name is supreme. 

The name of Rama, he says, is superior to the 
aqua of a4, to a7 by aaa, and even to the expe- 
rience of Anahata sound. These may have an end, 
he says, but Kabir has not; because he is unceas- 
ingly uttering the name of God. 

What Kabir means by Shunya is a little 
difficult to understand. Itis probably not the 
Shunya of the Madhyamikas. The Kabirites gave 
the Shunya a technical sense, understanding by it 
probably the vacuum of the mind, instead of the 
negation of reality. What Kabir means by ajapa 
japa is counting the names of God without a tactual 
or a labial modus operandi. It is counting beads 
without beads, it is counting beads with breaths. 

Also, we need not here enter into a detailed 
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distinction between Andhata and Shabda. Accord- 
ing to Kabir we may suppose that one of the high- 
est categories of spiritual experience, namely, the 
Anihata does not come up to the power of the 
Name. The uttering of the Name of God has be- 
come almost a reflex action with him, says Kabir: 
UA AA Xe 1a. 

A great Kanarese saint called Shishunala- 
dhisha has also spoken about an aspirant’s calling 
on the name of God almost as reflexly as the bark- 
ing of a dog: 

agiaiat faqaadtaa tee aiafs teat afery Il 
Tukaram has evidently called himself the dog of 
God : 

TE TE He TS A Tal TF AHlae | 

The expression which Shishunaladhisha uses 
is ditfz, barking, not dfs, praising. This evi- 
dently implies as reflex an action as that contem- 
plated by Kabir. 


4. The physical requisites of Meditation— We 
next come to the four groups of Dohas, in which 
we have a discussion successively of the physical, 
mental, moral, and mystical requisites for perfec- 
tion in the meditational process. 

In the first place, an aspirant must recognise 
the extreme value of the present moment. What 
you intend to do tomorrow do to-day, says the 
Doha: are wa at art #; and what you want to do 
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today, do just now. You must not lose a single 
moment of your life in the pursuit of vanities. 
Death is ever ready to pounce upon you, and he 
does not care whether you have fiinished your 
work or not. This Doha is an excellent replica of 
the famous verse in the Mahabharata which says: 

a: Ba Hala Gate ATT aHA | 

a fg slaat wea: SaReT A aT SAA 

In the next place, an aspirant must be careful 

not to lose a single breath, for he does not know 
whether the next breath will come. Ramdas has 
warned us not to lose time even for the purposes 
of sneezing, yawning, coughing, or belching. The 
time required for the meeting of the eye-lashes, 
he says, is time lost in vain : 

faa ahr ater 1 faget te eas THT 

Tear We A wT | fas aa sas Trt 

ont wafer saat | frat aa are Beat. 

Jagannathadas, the great philosophic and 

devotional poet of the Karnatak, has said the only 
way to escape the clutches of death is to meditate 
on the name of aaf#naaa — while you are yawning 
or belching or playing with children 4a#arfsqarm. . 
. faagarissafsgais afar cafcafag at, franiagafet 
araraies atfsae. Kabir tells us that we must weave 
a rosary ( gfawt) of breaths, instead of beads. 
Whether the beads be made of wood or coral, they 
have to be secured together by intermediate knots, 
and there isalso a head-bead. The rosary of 
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breaths steers clear of the impediments both of the 
knots and the head-bead. These give incessant 
interruption in the process of meditation; while, 
in addition, the head-bead puts us in mind of the 
number. God is numberless, and the number of 
times we have uttered the Name of God has noth- 
ing to do with his realisation. What is wanted is 
only the quality and intensity of the heart. 

‘Proceed with the rosary of breaths, not with 
the rosary of beads; count beads which are no 
beads” says Kabir; ‘Meditate intently on the 
Parama Tattva, the Highest Reality, and you will 
soon see that you are that Reality itself.” 


The last requisite from the physical point of 
view is to meditate in silence. There is no use in 
calling upon the name of God aloud. asm and 
att, the Dohas say, have no value before God. He 
who hears the sound of an ant’s feet, will He not 
know the quality of your heart ? 

The Mulla vainly fancies that God is deaf, 
unmindful of the fact that he is making himself 
deaf by shutting his ears with his fingers. The 
poet, Akbar Allahabadi, made’ fun of sucha 
Mulla. Vainly does the Mulla imagine that loudly 
calling upon God is indispensable for rousing 
people from their dogmatic slumber. Does not 
the steam-engine, he asks, whistle regularly and at 
the appointed hour, so that people who want to 
get up for meditation might do so by hearing the 

#5 
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whistle? The Sheikh, says the poet, beats his 
breast because his vocation was now gone. The 
whistle of the steam-engine is regular, fearless, and 
powerful, and that should be enough to rouse 
people from their slumbers to their spiritual duty. 
There may be other ways of rousing a man from 
his slumbers. In that way, a braying ass would be 
better than a Brahman, a barking dog better than 
an image of God, and a crowing cock better than 
a Mulla. 

5. The Mental requisites — Let us now pro- 
ceed to see what the mental requisites for a success- 
ful spiritual meditation are. Kabir tells us 
humorously that when an aspirant is sitting up 
for meditation, his tongue is moving in his mouth, 
his hand is moving on the rosary, and his mind is 
moving inall the ten directions. This is only 
pseudo-meditation, says Kabir. 

The Bhagavadgita has told : 

wafaarin dary a Mea ATA CALA | 

afaaata fara facarare: & s=ae I 
One might control one’s motor organs, says the 
Bhagavadgita, and yet think of objects of desire; 
such a person isa man of false character. To 
think of a bad thing mentally is itself bad, accor- 
ding to the Bhagvadgita, even though the motor 
organs may not move to achieve their object. 
Elsewhere, Kabir has excused the motions of the 
mind, but has principally focussed his attention 
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on the motor organs : 
WA WAT aT Aa a, Aa TTA AT TAT 


These must not be allowed to go astray as 
the cattle do. A bad idea occurring to the mind 
does not necessarily make a man a bad character, 
says Kabir; but an evil action certainly does. 

We are next told that a Sadhak must have 
his mind fully concentrated upon the Object of 
his meditation. Rahim advises the aspirant always 
to look at God intently, as a Chakor looks at the 
moon. 

It may be noted that Rahim is speaking here 
about Krishna-chandra. He also speaks of the 
Chakor looking at the moon both by night and by 
day. It may be possible for the Chakor to look 
at the moon by night if the moon is shining; but 
its looking at the moon by day must be a case of 
mere mental imagery. 

Basaveshvar, the founder-saint of Lingayat- 
ism, has given expression to the same idea ina 
very famous verse : 

aaa swat sofia Pad 

stare arafat seae Fact | 

wat oferae aga Pact 

UAT ara asody eat Aaa fat Ul 
“ Just as the one object of the anxiety of the 
Chakor is the light of the moon; just as the one 
object of the anxiety of the lotus is the rise of the 
Sun; just as the one object of the anxiety of the 
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bee is the juice in a fragrant flower; similarly my 
one object of anxiety ’, says Basaveshvar, ‘ is the 
remembrance of my God, the sswa7H2a ”’. 
A third mental requirement for successful 
meditation is the occupation of the mind by only 
one idea and noother. When the eye is full of 
the vision of the only one object of our love, says 
' Rahim, no other vision is possible. When the 
mind is filled with one idea, no other idea dare 
enter. This is the chief aim an aspirant must al- 
ways keep in view. Analogies for this description 
are to be found in a caravansarai which is full of 
pilgrims not allowing any other pilgrims to enter, 
a railway carriage full of passengers not allowing 
any new passenger to get in, and a cinema-house 
which is full of spectators refusing to admit any 
further spectator. The seeker, likewise, must 
therefore refuse to admit within his mind any idea 
except that of God. It is only when such a thing 

‘ takes place, that spiritual concentration becomes 
fruitful. A psychological help that may be offered 
in this connection is to draw the mind continually 
from the periphery towards the centre, until it be- 
comes firmly established in the focus of consci- 
ousness. 


6. The moral requisites — As mental concen- 
tration is the ‘sine qué non’ of a successful medita- 
tion, moral qualities are equally, if not more, 
‘necessary. In the first place, the aspirant must 
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make an active search for the Object of his reali- 
sation : no inaction would do, no indifference, no 
mental complacency to allow things to come their 
Own way, and in their own time. 

The Doha faa atm faa gai tells us that it is 
only those who seek, to them comes the reward of 
their effort. The door shall not open unless you 
knock it. arrarat aagtaa oea:, says the Upanishad. 
Those who want to take out pearls from the 
bottom of the sea must make a desperate dive 
down the waters of the sea. 

In a similar style, we learn from the Gujarathi 
poet, Pritam (or Priyatam ) efe a are 3 TA Ale 
Hat ATH Tt, that the way of God is the way of 
the brave; cowards have no place init. Those, 
who can afford to dive deep into the bosom of the 
sea, can alone come out with hands full of pearls; 
those who stand on the shore will be rewarded 
only by receiving the shells. Unless, therefore, we 
make an active effort for the realisation of our 
ideal, it will continually fly from us like an ignis- 
fatuus. 

Another virtue which a seeker must possess 
is that he must not care for the derision of the 
world. In the Doha wat’ foarg & we, we havea 
sarcasm on the practice of the world to pooh-pooh 
religion, and religious meditation. 

The poet, Akbar Allahabadi, tells us how in 
his days the C. I. D. reporters used to frequent 
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the ‘thana’ and report the names of God-medi- 
tators. In this age of civilization and culture, 
what place is there, he asks ironically, for those 
who meditate on God? This is indeed, he says, 
atheistic government, with a vengeance. Did not 
Cromwell in his days decry George Fox, the foun- 
der of the Society of Quakers, for having seen 
Inner light ? 

The next virtue which the seeker must pos- 
sess is meditation on God in all mental conditions 
whatsoever. Tulsidas tells us that we should 
utter the name of God under all circumstances. 
The seed takes root whether it faces upwards or. 
downwards. We must not mind whether we utter 
the name of God with pleasure or displeasure, da 
ast at dat, in happiness or in grief. 

Further, we learn from Tulsidas in a very 
famous passage aq gula ata weed, that belief, 
unbelief, sloth and even malignity do not matter. 
Shankar uttered the name of God with full faith; 
Valmiki, when he began his spiritual career, utter- 
ed the name with irradiated faith. The utterance 
of the name of God was to him a sort of an 
un-understanding reflex action, tantamount to dis- 
belief. We may compare the line ar wa $ Hu ina 
famous song by Purandardas. Kumbhakarna utter- 
ed the name of God in sloth, and Ravana with 
malignity, and yet inall these cases, says Tulsidas, 
there was an upshot of auspiciousness. Good ac- 
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tions are recorded in the brain, if not in a heavenly 
register, and in due time they get the full value 
for their desert. Students of Indian Rhetoric will 
see in this Doha an exccllent illustration of the 
combination of agraget and aateacae. 

The last moral virtue which we gather from 
the Dohas as essential to spiritual life is from the 
poet, Rahim, who tells us that the way of egoism 
is not the way of God. To imitate Prof. James’ 
manner of expression, we might say, Egoism or 
God, choose! It would be easier fora camel to 
enter the hole of a needle than for the tall-talker 
to enter the kindgom of God. 

Love and sense of honour, says another Doha, 
do not go together. The same scabbard cannot 
hold two scimitars. Unless, therefore, we bid 
goodbye to all sense of egoism, we cannot prosper 
in the spiritual life. 

To summarise our discussion of the moral 
virtues essential for spiritual realisation, we might 
say that the spiritual seeker must have the follow- 
ing virtues. He must make an active effort for the 
achievement of his ideal; he must not care for the 
derision of the world; he should utter the name 
of God with pleasure or displeasure, faith or mis- 
faith, sloth or even malignity. Finally, he must 
bid good-bye to all sense of self-importance which 
is often too subtle even for those who are given to 
heart-searching. 
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7. The mystical requisites — Let us now see 
what may be regarded as the mystical requisites 
for the process of full self-realisation. Kabir tells 
us in a famous Doha that his process of contem- 
plation was concerned not so much with Bhakti 
or Jnana, but with Dhyana. Bhakti may enable 
one to attain to the equ, and aa to the fri, but 
it is eq alone, says Kabir, which may enable one 
to attain to the Reality, which is beyond both 
Saguna and Nirguna. It may be noticed that 
Kabir has no difficulty in using the word ‘Sarguna’ 
to contrast it with Nirguna, as Jnaneshwar has 
none is using the words aqq and farqa. 


Continuing the same idea, Kabir tells us in 
another Doha, which later became the foundation 
of the Radhaswami-Mata that the ura is to be 
inverted, and then the process of contemplation 
effected. 

The Doha fat ara ama #t has brought forth 
a number of interpretations and suggestions. To 
begin with the Radhaswami-Mata, they tell us 
that Kabir prophetically announced the coming 
of the first teacher, Radhaswami, in this important 
Doha. Put this Dhara in a reverse order, append 
to it the word Soami which is a colloquial form of 
the word Swami, and the whole Mantra Radha- 
swami is ready, which is the foundation of their 
spiritual meditation. 


It is contended that this Radhaswami-Mata 
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has got nothing to do with Krishna and Radha as 
we understand them traditionally. This seems to 
be a subterfuge by means of which the connection 
of the Mata with Radha and Krishna is intended 
to be avoided, but the fundamental fact remains 
that the founder and his wife were worshipped as 
Krishna and Radha. 

Three other interpretations may be offered 
instead of this. arma, the Incomprehensible Reality, 
sends down a stream; turn it upside down and medi- 
tate in the presence of the Lord, earit at areal 718%. 
Now what is thisstream? One explanation is 
that it may be regarded as equivalent to breath. 
Turn the breath upside down - gwerat - and medi- 
tate on God with its help. 

A second interpretation is that Dhara might 
be taken as the stream of light which the teacher 
shows to his disciple. Turn your mind away from 
sense, and meditate by means of that stream of 
illumination, by taking help of the presence of the 
Lord. A modern spiritual poet of Marathi has said : 
fararngft amar ait 1 weafs age arcemadt | sat free 
ae fratat 1 aaret ot 

A third interpretation might also be offered. 
Dhara might be regarded as a stream of spiritual 
energy which has emanated from the God-head ; 
turn the current back to its source, and meditate 
in the presence of the Lord. In any case, ihe 
fundamental thing to be noted is the “Swami. 

46 
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Breathe your Mantra in and out in the presence 
of the Lord. 

Bahiro has told us elsewhere that the process of 
contemplation would not be finalised until it is 
done in the presence of the Lord : aya atau ast Zl. 

Meditation on God in his presence and medi- 
tation on God without his presence may well be 
related to each other in Spinozistic terminology as 


God and Dog,- the same alphabets no doubt; but 
what a difference ! 


Another way of comtemplation on Ultimate 
Reality is supplied by the presence of the Anaihata 
sound instead of the form of God. Your spiritual 
teacher might be staying millions of miles away, 
says Kabir, and yet you can send your Self as a 
messenger on the qwga of Shabda, or on Shabda 
as experienced in the qa state; and as the speed 
of the Anahata Shabda or spirit would far exceed 
that of any entity known to science such as light 
or electricity, contact would be established bet- 
ween yourself and the Guru, and for the matter of 
that, between yourself and God, within the twink- 
ling of an eye-lash. In any case, the presence of 
the Anahata sound here is just as helpful as the pre- 
sence of the form of God in the preceding Doha. 

This process of carrying on our spiritual con- 
templation in the presence of the Anadhata sound 
may be contrasted with that carried on by mere 
breath. While the latter is pre-realisational, the 
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former is post-realisational. The great Shankara- 
charya gave them their proper place in the scheme 
of realisation when he said : 

areata | aaseq TA 

aT ATTA TTATTET FTA I 

WATAAT TAT ATH 

fastad fase qat Fu 

8. <A devotee’s passionate longing for God — 
We have discussed hitherto all the main stages of 
the spiritual pilgrimage — initiation by the Guru, 
meditation by means of the Name, and the physi- 
cal, mental, moral and mystical requirements for a 
life of complete realisation. The crowning piece 
of the performance, however, is the passionate 
longing of the aspirant for the realisation of God. 
It is this inner urge, this one-pointed and passion- 
ate search, this life of consecration to the ideal, 
which crowns the efforts of man for the attain- 
ment of God. 

Rahim tells us that the devotee must pant 
for God like a fish out of waters. ‘ When thou 
art dried up, Oh Lake!’ says the fish, ‘the birds 
and swans can take resort elsewhere; but pinion- 
less as I am, where shall I, whose life is entwined 
with yours, go to seek resort ? In the very process 
of my search would lie the termination of my en- 
deavour. If that contingency happens, my only 
fate will be to be dried up along with thee, Oh 
my habitat!’ 
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In another Doha, we have the heartfelt prayer 
of a sinking pilgrim in a boat to the all-powerful 
God: ‘My boat is fiilled to the brim by flood- 
water. In addition, a fierce gale is blowing past. 
Cast thy gracious glance on me, O Raghuvir, and 
take me to the other shore of existence.’ It is 
only in such a helpless state of existence that the 
passionate appeal of the devotee is likely to be 
heard by God. 

We have discussed above two analogies, one 
of the pinionless fish and the other of the sinking 
pilgrim, for the prayerful attitude towards God. 
We shall proceed now to the final analogy on this 
head, namely, that of a Chataka. The thirty-four 
verses which have been written by Tulsidas, en- 
titled the armada, are exceedingly symbolical, 
allegorical, and pathetic. Tulsidas regards himself 
as a Chataka par excellence. To him, the Chataka is 
a typical embodiment of a4-quffa, the one-pointed 
devotion of the aspirant for the attainment of God. 

Tulsidas probably regarded this spring of 
devotion as innate in the devotee. Tukaram re- 
gards it, in Alexandrian terminology, as emergent. 
Ifa man does not possess it by birth, he may come 
to acquire it by a life of prolonged moral travail, 
and. then he may beable to realise God: #% 
aqufaat at Gt | aqufaa anfear aga areeare. 

We are not concerned here with the philoso- 
phical aspect of the innate or the emergent chara-_ 
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cter of Bhakti. We only want to discuss the type 
of aa-auffa of which Tulsidas is speaking. He sets 
the scene of his appeal, we may say, almost on the 
meteorological level. The Chataka’s one aim is to 
turn its eyes longingly towards the cloud; but the 
cloud may easily be accompanied by such destruc- 
tive phenomena, as lightning, thunder, hailstorm 
and even a thunder-bolt. 

Tulsidas takes advantage of such a meteoro- 
logical scene to describe the extraordinary devo- 
tion of the Chataka for the cloud. The yaa to the 
Chataka is the ‘one belief, one power, one hope’ : 

UH Atay TH as oH ara fara. 

“Even if the wings of the Chitaka”, says Tulsidas, 
“be reduced to bits by the falling hail, it will 
continue to look longingly at the cloud of mercy, 
Even if the cloud ( the 37a of fast) may rumble 
fiercely, and send down a merciless thunderbolt, 
will the Chataka have any other object for its 
adoration than the cloud itself? Even if the 
Chitaka were to fall into the holy waters of the 
Ganges, being shot by the arrow of a huntsman, — 
it will not allow its beak to be contaminated by 

the holy waters, but will turn it upward to the 
Cloud of Mercy and give up the ghost. It will never 
allow its garment of devotion to be even slightly 
scratched.” It would be impossible to add a hue - 


to the rainbow !* 
*This Chapter appeared in the two issues of the Leader dated 
14th and 21st October 1951. 


CHAPTER V 
The Highest Ascent 


In our last chapter, we have seen the begin- 
nings of the meditational process, which must be 
crowned by the perfection of mystical experience. 
This constitutes the highest ascent of man towards 
the life Divine. We shall begin the chapter by 
pointing out the chief psychological characteristics 
of mystical experience, and then go on to the 
different varieties of supersensuous experience of 
which the Dohas speak. Of course, these kinds of 
supersensuous experience are stressed, wherever 
and in whatever form of literature an attempt is 
made to climb the ascent. In the Dohas we find 
in an inexplicable and cryptic form, and at the 
same time very accurately, all the stages or rungs 
of the spiritual ladder, which have been spoken of 
in other Provincial Literatures of India, and 
which might, therefore, be regarded as the distinct 
contribution of the Dohas to the psychology of 
mystical experience. The first thing stressed in 
the Dohas is the Anahata sound, the consequent 
music, and the necessity of coming into contact 
with the Musician who produces the music. Then, 
we shall go on to a short philosophical considera- 
tion of the nature of Anahata Shabda, and see how 
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this is accomplished in a supersensuous fashion. 
Next, we shall proceed to visual experience both 
morphic and photic, which characterises the rising 
saint, and then to other supersensuous experiences, 
such as the spiritual bath, and the spiritual juice 
and fragrance, about which the Dohas speak. After 
this, comes the problem of self-realisation. Of 
course, it cannot be maintained that the Dohas do 
full justice to such an important subject, but there 
are definite illustrations in the description of the 
Dohas, which point to analogies in more developed 
literatures in connection with the subject of Self- 
realisation. Then, there are Dohas which contain the 
description of motor and tactual experiences, which 
form an important development of one chief form 
of self-realisation. In order to attain such spiritual 
heights, however, a great travail has to be expe- 
rienced. This we might call the travail of unison. 
The dangers we have to meet, the temptations we 
have to face, the calamities we have to suffer, all 
these constitute the travail, through which we 
must pass before we attain to the crown of spiri- 
tual experience. When such a state has been 
reached, then there are certain marks, especially 
the moral marks, of God-realisation, by which we 
may discriminate the highly developed Saint from 
others. Finally, we shall go on to the doctrines 
of liberation, beatification, and infinitude which we 
meet with in the Dohas, 
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1. The Psychology of Spiritual Experience — 
Let us begin by considering the psychological 
characteristics of mystical experience. In the first 
place, we have to remember that this mystical 
experience is a matter of intuition. It is neither 
instinct, nor mere perception, nor intelligence, nor 
understanding. Of course, we cannot enter here 
into the relation of intuition to other psychological 
processes, but may point out that intuition posses- 
ses the directness of perception, while intelligence 
warps and distorts, and, in the language of the 
Dohas, produces an opacity in spiritual vision. 
After considering the relation of intuition and in- 
tellect, therefore, we shall pass on to the super- 
sensuous character of the spiritual experience. 
Next, we shall proceed to the unity of spiritual 
experience, which binds and brings together all 
those who possess a common mystical experience, 
and makes them recognise each other. Finally, 
we shall consider the somewhat difficult problem of 
the inter-incommunicativeness of the sense organs 
from the point of view of ordinary psychology, 
and their inter-communicativeness in mystical 
experience through the unity of apperception. 

In the Doha, feariét at aa afg, we are pointed 
to a distinction between understanding and intui- 
tion, and have been told that it is only the 
intuition, which, in Bergsonian fashion, leads us 
directly to real experience. By a sort of Nigarana 
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Alankara, the Doha tells us that all ceremonial fun- 
ctions come to an end when the bride and the 
bridegroom have met, which implies that all our 
formalistic religion would cease, as soon as there 
comes about the unison between Self and God. 
The bride and the bridegroom signify not merely 
themselves, but, on the mystical level, the Jivat- 
man and the Parmatman. All the travail that 
has been undertaken for their meeting has 
accomplished its ‘raison d’etre’ and, therefore, 
comes to an end. In the same way, Tulsidas tells 
us that intellect produces an opacity in human 
beings, qedt at dar a wat aifenfarz. Things which 
are near cannot be seen by a man having a cata- 
ract. Similarly, from the intuitional point of view 
things are so clear, that, by arguing from the point 
of view of intellect, we can never understand their 
real nature. The same idea is expressed very 
finely by Ramdas : 
aq wad aad | Fat art Tera 
afa avai dact | gfe farartt qact 
which tells us that the form of God is near us and 
inside us, and yet we are unable to see God in 
our entire life. His form lies pervading the entire 
universe, but the vision of the seer is warped, and 
he is not able to see it. Ina celebrated Doha, 
again, we are told by Surdas about his own 
physical and mystical condition. Blind Surdas 
was being led by God in the form of a young boy 
47 
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by the hand. When Surdas had gone to the middle 
of his way, the boy left off the hand of Surdas, and 
blind Surdas was compelled to manage as best he 
could. Surdas addresses God by saying that he 
could very well leave his hand, but not his heart. 
This means that the supersensuous presence of 
God is superior to his sensous manifestation. The 
opening stanza of the Sursagar tells us that the 
blind man may come to possess the power to see 
all things by the grace of God : wa % WamY Tale: 
which implies that the heart may, by the grace of 
God, be the seat of all supersensuous experiences, 
and that, therefore,God may be found more in 
the heart, than in the outside world. The fourth 
mystical characteristic is the unity, which lies 
behind similar experiences of mystics. It has been 
said that an aspirant who is able to hear the 
Anahat Sound is able also to detect the signs of 
it in another. The Anahat sound must express 
itself in physiological terms, and this characteristic 
enables the man, who hears the Anahat sound, to 
detect its audition in another mystical seeker. 
From this point of view, we may be enabled also 
to interpret the unity of God from the one finger 
which Ramkrishna Paramahansa pointed towards 
the heavens, implying that the One only exists, 
namely God. This unity of spiritual experience 
cannot be accounted for, except by supposing that 
the same ‘homo-ousion’, the same spiritual entity, 
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underlies the experience of all similar aspirants. 
The last point in the psychology of mystical 
experience we want to discuss is the inter-commu- 
nicativeness of sense functions through the unity 
of apperception. From the point of view of ordi- 
nary psychology, each sense is opaque to the other, 
each is unique, independent, ‘sui generis’, and non- 
communicative with other senses. This position 
is reversed, as we shall see, in the case of super- 
sensuous experience, where an inter-communica- 
tion can take place between different sense func- 
tions through the unity of apperception. We 
have illustrations of this in such expressions as 
Tat BY wit cara and art gt are, which occur in the 
Dohas. The Doha from Kabir, a} 2a até afe, 
expresses, only in terms of ordinary psychology, 
the non-communicativeness of senses with each 
other. How shall we, then, explain the inter- 
communicativeness of sense functions in super? 


sensuous experience ? 
The present writer was conversant, for a 


number of years, with a story, which used to be 
narrated by the saint of Nimbargi about Kabir, 
the origin of which in the Dohas he was not able 
to trace till 1946. All of a sudden, when he was 
hearing a Doha from Kabir, aft 2@ at #@ fe, while 
he was proceeding ina motor car, anew light 
dawned upon him, and he saw in the Doha the 
foundation of the story he had heard. Kabir, so the 
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story ran, was once a witness ina murder case, 
where he had seen the husband committing the 
murder of his unchaste wife. The husband pleaded 
to Kabir that as he was not entirely unjustified in 
his act, he may be pleased to help him in the 
matter. How was Kabir going todo that with- 
out telling an untruth? Kabir was called in the 
witness box to give evidence in regard to his 
having seen the murder. Kabir thought that the 
murderer might be saved, in view of the unchas- 
tity of his wife, without his telling an untruth. 
As soon as Kabir was brought into the court and 
made to stand before the judge, Kabir turned his 
face away from the judge, and began to see in the 
direction in which God was appearing to him. 
Then the judge said “ Why is he looking in that 
direction? Turn his face towards me.”’ Accordingly, 
Kabir’s face was turned towards the judge. Then 
the judge asked him the questions whether he had 
seen the murder, or had heard any authentic report 
about it. Kabir then uttered the following Doha : 
oT 2a at we ate, we ay Fa arta 
Ot a arard adi, war sreqfaarie 
‘He who sees is not able to speak, he who speaks 
is not able to see; he who hears is not able to 
make others understand. Vision, audition, and 
speech are all independent in their own spheres.” 
Kabir pulled out his tongue, and asked “ is this 
able to see?” Kabir forcibly expanded his eyes 
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by his fingers, and asked “are these able to 
speak ?”” He pulled his ears, and asked “ will these 
make you understand?” Hearing this very strange 
answer from Kabir, the judge remarked that a 
mad man had been brought to give evidence be- 
fore him, and thus he dismissed the case, as Kabir 
was the only witness. 

From the point of view of ordinary psycho- 
logy, it would be a truism to say that he who is 
able to see is unable to speak, he who is able to 
say is unable to see. Each organ is independent 
in its sphere. Each is unique, and each is opaque 
to the other. From the point of view of super- 
sensuous experience, however, all these functions 
are related to the unity of apperception. It is not 
the eye that sees, says an Upanishad, but the self; 
it is not the ear that hears, but the self. There is 
an inter-communicativeness in supersensuous func- 
tions, which is denied in the sensuous sphere. 
This exchange takes place on account of the unity 
of apperception, which lies at the back of all 
supersensuous functions, or, if we prefer to use a 
physiological expression, the ‘apperception-masse’, 
which may be regarded as responsible for vicarious 
functions in the supersensuous sphere. It was for 
this reason that we said above how the eyes of 
Kabir felt thirsty, and how his speech emitted 
fragrance. The saint of Umadi used to say that 
we should hear such news as would give us a sense 
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of fragrance: ava araf #ri¥ qt. Purandardas, a 
great Kannada saint, has also given us a classical 
Vachana, in which he speaks of the inter-change 
of physiological functions through the unity of 
apperception : 

afer toate fafaafes arraa 

afanfe pat Faq... . atH-fawart 
“My great God is absolutely aa-faset and amga- 
faag” says Purandardas. “His body is not like 
the body of mortals, and all his functions are un- 
human. He hears by the eyes, and sees by the 
nose, and by the nose he is able both to see and 
hear. Divine ways are so much unlike human 
ways.” We thus see how the unity of apperception 
might be responsible for vicarious supersensuous 
functions in mystical experience. 


2. The music and the Musician — Let us 
now begin with the stress, which is laid in the 
Doha literature, on the significance of sound or 
Anahat, as a vehicle for God-realisation. The 
Dohas, which we shall consider, are : 

(1) qr gat wet a 
(2) as afa fart az, 
(3) aa art faxe aa. 

There has been some discussion as to the 
difference between Anahat and Shabda, and it is 
supposed that Shabda is a higher entity than 
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Anahat. The parallel of Brahman and Ishwar may 
be quoted in this connection. Just, however, as 
there might ultimately beno distinction between 
Ishwar and Brahman, similarly also there might 
be no ultimate distinction between Anahat and 
Shabda. Kabir, particularly, is very fond of laying 
stress upon the Anahat Shabda, not merely as be- 
ing the vehicle for God-realisation, but as being a 
substitute for Divinity itself. By collecting toge- 
ther all the different passages in the Dohas in 
regard to Anahat sound, we might come to four 
important conclusions. In the first place, we are 
told that the Anahat is resounding like a funda- 
mental note from every pore of the body : d4 W 
at yor g. The bones of the human body constitute 
the wooden frame of the Tanpura, and the nerves 
its wires or strings, and from this body, the Anahat 
shabda sounds forth like a fundamental note. In 
the second place, all the various musical instru- 
ments such as the drum, the guitar, and the flute 
are also heard in the process of meditation : #4 
amt... 9a varaa are says Kabir; fafa awnes varat 
am, age fx soar t says Mirabai. A Kannada poet 
has also said : der fafafr ad fag wed ae, aaifer 
age awa Aa Bea. By considering these passages, 
we can see that the various musical instruments 
which an aspirant hears heighten his devotion. 
Mirabai, especially, as we have already seen, 
stresses that she was able to hear all the 36 Ragas 
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without the fundamental note : fafa a wa dtd ara. 
In the third place, as a higher stage in this process 
of hearing the Anahat sound, the Name of God 
becomes audible to the aspirant. et arm oe Hat 
says one Doha, and ama am fagrt says another. 
Fourthly, not being satisfied with hearing merely 
the Name of God, a Doha tells us that the aspirant 
might be able to perceive the Musician behind 
the music. Where is now the necessity for going 
from temple to temple, asks the poet : afax get FT 
fat, fred) autaqzix? We have been familiar with 
two other similar experiences which emerge from 
every pore of the aspirant’s body. Mirabai tells 
us that through every pore gush forth varied 
colours : WH dA tat %. Through every pore of 
the aspirant’s body shines forth a brilliant lamp 
says Kabir and the great and kind Lord manifests 
himself therein : Ga da dias wat, wae ata aats. We 
thus see that the culmination of such processes as 
hearing the Anahat sound or seeing a brilliant light 
consists in experiencing the great God whose auri- 
cular and ocular manifestations they are. 


8. Shabda as ‘Substance’ — It is in the same 
spirit that we are told by Kabir in the Doha ava 
geq frat g arat wa a ala, that it is only when one’s 
affection is centered on Shabda ( aaa aa ), that 
one is enabled to visualise the ava yea. Kabir tells 
us that we cannot visualise this ase geq unless 
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two conditions are fulfilled, wt va az at @a and 
aad at sr gq. This is as much as to say, that it is 
only when we are bound, on the one hand, with 
the Master of the house with ties as those of asso- 
ciation, affection, and watchfulness and, on the 
other, with the ties of humility, secrecy and 
promptitude that we are able to see this aaa geq. 
The expression qa az #1 is a very significant one. 
It implies, in the first place, that the disciple must 
sit at the foot of his Master’s couch, showing his ’ 
deep obedience and watchfulness to the Master. 
In the same spirit, we are told by Bacon that 
Judges must be lions, but lions under the Throne. 
Also, if we understand the whole surface of the 
earth as the foot-stool of God, then the saint must 
sit beneath it in order to assimilate himself to his 
Master. In fact, a justification for an underground 
chamber asa place for meditation on God might 
come out of such an interpretation. The present 
writer must confess his gratitude to this Doha 
which came to him very significantly. On a yuafafa 
day of his Master, he was fortunate to have a 
dream-vision in which his Master was sitting alone 
to himself in an underground chamber, below the 
surface of the earth, with his entire mind and 
affection centered on Shabda ( aaa aaét ), and his 
watchman, Pundappa, attending at the door. The 
present writer could not understand the significance 
of this vision until a couple of hours later, when 
48 
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two unknown persons from the Allahabad Canton- 
ment came to him with the Doha ! 

At FT WAT TT FAT WAT, Taa ar HT Bla | 

TAT Tt BI ATA, Aas Tat alg 1. 
After carrying on adiscussion about the meaning 
of the Doha with these gentlemen, the present 
writer was convinced that it was the literary and 
poetic form of the dream vision he had seen, 
thus giving strength as a third link in the chain of 
#iia, Wa and eat processes, which are involved in 
enabling one to assimilate oneself to the Godhead. 
The upshot of the entire story is that unless our 
affection is centered on God, unless we carry on 
an intimate meditation by da, m4 and eam, we 
may not be able to rise to the full heights of 
spiritual experience. 


We shall now go on to the final assessment 
of Shabda in philosophical terms which Kabir 
offers. In the two Dohas (1) aaa aaa #1 atu, and 
(2) wast aedt aI<a, we are given the full philosophi- 
cal function of Shabda. In the first place, we are 
told the Shabda is self-immanent wag waaat Hau. 
In fact, it occupies the same position in Kabirite 
theology which Substance occupies in Spinoza’s. 
The Shabda might veritably be compared to the 
substance of Spinoza, which ‘is’ in itself and can be 
‘conceived’ by itself. In the same way, we are told 
by Kabir, that Shabda is the Lord of Shabda, a 
Being that draws all its power and strength from 
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itself —aaq aaz at oh, or az aae wt ae. Thirdly, 
Shabda is the criterion of itself, or clue to itself. 
There is no outside criterion by which Shabda 
can be found—aaq waz a atra. Finally, it is 
‘causa sui’, it is its own cause, both material and 
instrumental. Like a Makadi, which sends forth 
its thread and absorbs it over again, Shabda sends 
out the universe and finally absorbs it inside itself. 
There is no maker of Shabda. It isa self-made 
and self-producing entity. A hammer, says 
Spinoza, can be produced only by a hammer. So 
Shabda can be produced only by itself. It is self- 
creating and self-absorbing: aarrafa: gad Tet + 
says the Upanishad. Shabda, like God, might 
thus be compared in an Arachnomorphic fashion 
with a great Spider, self-creating and self-absorb- 
ing. Then, finally, the only difference between the 
spider and the saint which we may conceive of is 
that while the spider ascends as well as descends 
by its thread, the saint can only go on continually 
ascending : ad aga % Weed, AST Ast AE WT. 


4. Visual experience, Morphic and Photic— 
We next proceed to visual experiences, both mor- 
phic and photic, enjoyed by the mystics. These 
may appear in the shape ofsome Form, which 
presents itself to the supersensuous vision of the 
seeker, or else, in the form of Light which dazzles 
the eye and the imagination. In the Doha @< 
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eftar art wu, we are told, by a sort of Mala 
Ripaka, that God is like a great sea, in which the 
saint is like a shell, and his spiritual experience is 
like a pearl. Now, this expression ‘pearl’ has been 
introduced in the Doha, not merely for the sake 
of analogy, but to designate a veritable spiritual 
form, which is experienced probably during the 
early stages of a man’s spiritual career. Kabir has 
said elsewhere : 

WH Tae May sat | faafae faafaa fafrfer TAs 
car fries ait 1 ae a art aa vat ont 1 afe ona ale wat 0 
This experience of a pearl has been stressed by 
many Maharashtra and Kannada saints : #1gal& 71 
fordt tacit 1 arirenst sat frac, says a Maharashtra 
saint. ad dfet aladtwors aad ufsaedfaes asarreoor 
says a Kannada saint; purchase this spiritual pear]; 
no hole has been pierced in it, and yet it remains 
priceless; it is impossible to make out its value. 
The brilliance of this pearl may not be valued at 
the moment, nor the person who experiences the 
pearl be rated high, but the pearl and the pearl- 
experiencer have got a value elsewhere : wé aarax 
aq. Just as a Prophet may not be honoured in 
his own time and country, so this pearl experien- 
cer whose importance may not be understood at 
the moment, may be regarded as of high signifi- 
cance at other times and in other places. 

We next pass on to two other Dohas : 
(1) ae art ae GF, 
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(2) ga avse & ax fear. 
In regard to the first, it must be said at once that 
this Doha was not composed by Kabir, but has 
been founded upon one of his Dohas. The original 
Doha of Kabir runs as follows: 
Aq TAT AAT A Gt Aa HE I 
aie Taal az 4, oa facor Bg Il 

Of course, there is some ax@fa in this Doha, im- 
plying the presence of the sea inside a drop. On 
the other hand, in the form in which the Doha 
stands before us, there would be a greater wafa, 
because in that case the 4 coalesces with Shabda. 
Let us not be too harsh to the prayer of a seeker 
who demanded three things at once, meditation 
on God’s name, vision of his form, and the expe- 
rience of the Anahat sound (faqx). Now, a ques- 
tion arises as to whether all these things are 
possible at once. Possibly, the limits of the 
psychological process of attention might forbid 
the simultaneity of these experiences. A question 
might arise as to how many things we can attend 
to at the same time. Probably, the answer would 
be that we can attend to only one thing ata time. 
On the other hand, there is nothing to prevent 
other things from coming within its orbit, and be 
members of the marginal consciousness. Seekers, 
however, always demand a simultaneous enjoy- 
ment of all forms of experience. In the Doha ga 
ase ¥ at feat, this promise seems to have been 
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realised. It speaks of an enjoyment simultaneously 
of the experiences as indicated in the expressions ; 
amt Tet WATS, UA UA stew war, We slat eas. 
Of course, this is a consummation most devoutly 
to be wished. St. Paul was a fortunate man when, 
during the state of his conversion, a great column 
of light appeared to his vision on the way to 
Damascus, and words issued from that column, 
reprimanding Paul, and bringing him to a sense of 
responsibility : “ Saul! Saul! Why persecutest 
thou me? ” 


5. Other supersensuous experiences— After 
the morphic and photic experiences enjoyed by 
the mystics, let us pass on to other supersensuous 
experiences which fall to the share of the seeker : 
experiences such as those of the spiritual bath, 
juice, or fragrance. There are three Dohas relating 
to these three different experiences : 


(1) waa weft awe ate, 

(2) aot gam a afg 

(3)  faeare Str srarferat. 
In the first Doha aa aefa ate at, we are told by 
Kabir how he experienced the phenomena of a 
spiritual thunder, a cloud, and the glitter of a 
lightning, how ambrosial rain began to fall, and 
how Kabir experienced a spiritual bath under 
that shower. These statements only imply, how, 
under the great power of the experiences of 
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thunder and lightning, the whole body of the 
aspirant becomes metamorphosed, and lustre 
begins to shine on the surface of his body. This 
idea of Kabir is also expressed very finely by 
Dharamdas. We take the liberty of quoting these 
lines, because they serve as a full commentary on 
the statements of Kabir : 

afe ort aefeart mat Teta 

Ga TUT aA fama TAF 

Et FS Aa actly 7 WT 

Ga HEH aT Te 

TH Aas os AY A 
These experiences, respectively of Kabir and 
Dharamdas, are supported by the great Maha- 
rashtra saint Jnaneshwar who tells us that this 
spiritual bath might appear either in the form 
of drops of perspiration through the pores of the 
body, or through the tears of joy which an 
aspirant might shed during the state of the 
experience which he is fortunate to enjoy. 
Jnaneshwar says, 

fradet weaned | aaraia a4 Te 
afar erenforat wey 1 atefear. 

Drops of perspiration emerge out of the pores of 
the aspirant’s body, as the moon-stone might 
give out drops of water under the infiuence of 
the Moon. Also the saint is described by Jnane- 
shwar as shedding tears of joy with his eyes half 
shut : xafeftfea se | tala arias. 
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As regards the experience of the spiritual 
juice, we have had very fine striking illustrations 
of that experience already in the two great 
songs of Kabir: (1) qaq aia, awa ae wg, (2) wa 
THs F AIT At. These are microscopically rela- 
ted by Dharanidas in his fine Doha, zt gH Tt el. 
Now this Doha could be interpreted in two ways. 
Dharani might be taken either as the name of the 
author of the Doha, or it may be taken to mean 
the earth. In either case, the total meaning of the 
Doha remains the same. The poet tells us that he 
is unable to close his eyes on account of their full 
occupation with the form of God, or otherwise the 
vision of the eyes does not fall upon the earth in 
view of its occupation with the form of God. “I 
have been continually drinking the ambrosial 
juice”, says the poet, “and still my thirst remains 
unsatisfied”. This also reminds us of another poem 
of Kabir in which he says: az faaq at arat. As 
regards the experience of the spiritual fragrance, 
we are told in the Doha fasax 34 sarfaat, that when 
the body was filled with God-love, there was a 
great luminosity inside. The self enjoyed beatific 
sleep. The words that issued from the mouth were 
tinged with an aroma of fragrance: ga aft adil AEs 
#, att Get ava. This Doha refers to the experience 
of the Samadhic state enjoyed by the Jivatman, 
where it is supposed to sleep in a chamber of 
glittering light, and to enjoy all forms of super- 
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Sensuous experience. The saraaidcfara tells us 
that fragrance is one of the earliest stages of 
Spiritual realisation : 
TT: TAT Bagasaed ATaha Tani aah. 

The sweet spiritual fragrance that might emerge 
from the body of an aspirant is one of the earliest 
signs by which his spiritual popes might also 
be judged. 


6. Realisation of Self —The question of self- 

realisation is tackled in the three Dohas : 

(1) ga aam aa afired, 

(2) gear wtae areal, 

(3) anit anit aa ag, 
from which we may understand how the Doha 
conception of self-realisation is almost a replica of 
the Upanishadic conception. In the first Doha, 
we are told that when the mind becomes devoid 
of all ideas, we begin to think about God and 
meditate on his Name. While meditating, a flame 
appears before us in which a person is seen to 
whom the Doha asks us to make an oblation of 
our mind and body. This person is also described 
in the Doha as the supportless support of all 
( faxrera sit gta). This vision of the flame, and the 
perception of God inside, is most classically ex- 
pounded in that passage of the Upanishad where 
we are told semzeiiua aq me wiifrerarrs eat 
ernfafroraa atsaarat. This same idea of the vision 
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of the Self in the light, which one sees in such a 
process of meditation, is expounded in the Doha 
which follows, namely, gaat Wax art, and which 
may be regarded as a very fundamental Doha 
which explains the nature of Self-realisation. ‘‘ In- 
side our heart there is a mirror, but we are unable 
to see our face in it. It is only when our sense of 
duality comes to an end, that we are able to see 
our face inside the mirror.” This is exactly what 
the Bhagavadgita means in its description of Self- 
realisation, 34 darHaissead Terai acafa, and also 
what Patanjali means by the classical Sutra, at 
Re: caeisaeqTay. This process of mirroring ( ae ) 
or transparency (ara) is expressed fundamen- 
tally in certain classical passages, which it will not 
be out of place to quote here, in order to throw 
some light on this conception. In the first place, 
we are already conversant with the idea in Kabir 
which tells us that the’Nirakara is reflected in the 
Sadhu : face a ard. The Sadhu serves asa 
mirror in which one can see the reflection of the 
Nirakira or the formless God. Secondly, we have 
a famous passage in Jnaneshwar which tells us: 
ated SHIT CA att Sloe area 1 geet qredi HAI 
qae Yar, from which we gather that Saint and 
God serve as mirrors to each other, who reflect 
each other ad infinitum, and when they see 
each other, each of them sees his reflection in the 
other, and so the difference between thetwo vanish 
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es. In the third place, and thisis the most 
important of all, the Saint sees himself asreflected 
in the mirror of his own heart, which is the pur- 
port of the Doha we are considering : gear wax 
areal, Ha at ea aig. In an exactly similar manner 
Jnaneshwar has told us : 
Tad Ta Fa, efaaast aofay | 
arf Fay ca, Tay srr. 

There is no value in seeing our reflection in an 
ordinary mirror, says Jnaneshwar; on the other 
hand, when we are able to see the reflection of 
ourselves in the mirror of our own heart, we can 
be said to have approximated to the Godhead. 

Another Doha, expressed almost in terms of 
Samkhya philosophy, and bearing on the doctrine 
of Self-realisation is the important Doha, frat at gt 
# 7g. In this Doha the authoress tells us that she 
went out to discover the Lord, but while she was 
doing this, she was herself discovered. She did not 
recognise her Lord, and her Lord entered into her, 
and became immanent in her. Now, the first line 
of this Doha tells us, almost in terms of Simkhya 
Philosophy, how safa would dance before her Lord, 
and wield power so long as she is not seen. But 
as soon as she is seen, she retires from the stage, 
and disappears. The word wa, which the Doha 
uses in this connection, contains a very wonderful 
combination of two senses : she was seen, and she 
was lost. This is exactly what happens to the seft 
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in Siamkhya Philosophy. The safe ceases to exist 
as soon as she is discovered. Archimedes was filled 
with joy when he had discovered the law of speci- 
fic gravity while taking his bath, and went out 
naked in the streets, saying ‘‘ Eureka, Eureka: 
I have discovered, I have discovered ”, but people 
told him that instead of his discovering any law, 
they had discovered him. The same thing happens 
to the safa also. She goes out to discover her 
Lord, but, when she is discovered, she is lost. The 
“second line of the above Doha is couched in 
Vedantic terms. When saft went about to sce 
her Lord, the Lord himself entered the yafa, and 
became fully immanent in her. In any case, the 
Doha is a good accompaniment, from the point of 
‘view of the relationship between waft and geq, to 
the doctrine of Self-realisation, and being couched 
‘whether in Simkhya or Vedantic terms, points to 
the pervasiveness of the Lord everywhere, includ- 
ing the seeker who seeks. 


7. Motor and Tactual experience — After dis- 
cussing the doctrine of Self-realisation, let us now 
proceed to the motor and tactual experiences of 
the mystics about which the Dohas speak. The 
Doha aqat Ft aft wa, tells us how, when Kabir’s 
mind had almost ceased to exist, and his body had 
become weak and emaciated, God followed Kabir 
as Kabir was walking alone. God called out 
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‘Kabir, Kabir’, but Kabir would not listen, and 
‘moved on. Now, this is a kind of reference about 
which a good deal of information is to be found in 
Maharashtra and Kannada saints, as well as in the 
Upanishads. Kabir saw God following him. In 
the same manner, we are told by Tukaram that 
God was running after him while he was walking 
along: waa aredt ari arf. As against this, we 
understand from Jnaneshwar that God went ahead 
of him, like a torch-bearer, with a torch in his 
hand : aar avant aver, fafa darert qyet i at atte 
dima feaer, get ger are. Also, we understand from 
Jnaneshwar that when God showed his cosmic 
vision to Arjuna, Arjuna could see God both be- 
hind and before him : wet faa aad, arerat stadt 
anfor gaat amet aaa | TAEa TT Then again, we under- 
stand from Tukaram that he saw God whirling 
round him in a circle: gat at Ira Tes 1 Bf aT AA 
wiaaret. References in the Upanishads are not 
wanting to prove other motor relationships of God 
to Saints : atat at aafa wart aft aaa: sitting he 
moves far off, sleeping he moves in all directions. 
Finally, Tukaram’s famous Abhanga faaeart aat 
Zur arram in this connection, is paralleled by two 
Vachanas from the Kannada saints, Purandardas 
and Jagannathdas, yaa nfset gfag aga, and raft 
rare wise gag saa, sfag mse frea, all of which 
point to the motor relationship of God to Saints. 
After the motor experiences we come to the 
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tactual experiences of saints and God. Great 
mystics have spoken about three such relation- 
ships, a4, eit and dag, the present one being 
the second in the list, namely, eqtq. We are told 
by Kabir that he was fortunate to have only a 
fragment of God’s experience, #fatr 2ar um a7, and 
yet the importance of it was so great that his 
words failed him for adequate description. I tou- 
ched the great God, who was full of lustre, and he 
became immanent in my eyes. Now, this Doha 
gives us the tactual experience of Kabir about 
God, but we must remember, at the same time, 
that according to Kabir it is only a fragment of 
divine experience. Newton, after spending his 
entire life in discovering the law of gravitation, 
said ultimately that he had found only a few 
pebbles on the shore of time; even so Kabir 
speaks of his having been fortunate to get only a 
fragment of divine experience. We must, how- 
ever, remember that Kabir touched God, which is 
not a fragment. God remained pervading his 
vision, which is not a fraction. The fragment and 
the fraction are merely expressions of Kabir’s great 
humility. 

We have got another Doha which tells us 
more definitely about the tactual experience of 
Saints about God. In the Doha gaa gerdt aaa a, 
the author tells us that his mind flew to the top- 
most part of his body, namely, the lateral ventricle 
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in the brain, and there he came into contact with 
the feet of the Lord. This kind of experience is 
paralleled by what we have already spoken about 
Kabir having a similar spiritual experience, namely 
when he speaks of aad ait amt anit, aaa Fee aT 
tart a%. The same kind of experience has been ex- 
pressed by the Kannada poet, Vijayadasa, in his 
famous poem sata waa Atfafag. There is, however, 
another interpretation of the Doha which is possi- 
ble. The Saint having taken recourse to the feet 
of the Lord upon the ground, went up and saw 
His face aloft with joy, to which there was no 
parallel. This experience is supported by the 
utterance of Tukaram in his famous verse wteifaat 
FX, HA Tal arat 1 qarad fax, safrat. With his hands 
folded and with his body bent upon the feet of the 
Lord, he looked up and saw the face of God with 
joy and reverence. In any case, what we are con- 
cerned with in the present Doha is the tactual 
experience of the saint about God. The saint is 
not satisfied with having merely a vision of God. 
The Darshana is not enough, he must have iq 
and duram if possible, —things which seem almost 
to be beyond the limits of attainable experience. 


8. The travail of Unison — The travail of ex- 
perience in preparing for the vision of God is no- 
where better expressed than in the Doha of Mansur, 
ast wm g art yera, when he tells us that while 
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experiencing excruciating pain on the stake to 
which he was fastened, he was also fortunate to 
have a vision of God. In fact, excruciating pain, 
in his case, seemed to be the price that he had to 
pay for that vision. We understand from his poem 
that his Teacher taught him to say gH4 @ We FBAT 
al, Ave XT erat at. Now, orthodox Islam, which 
maintains an unbridgeable distinction between self 
and God, cannot tolerate this expression of the 
unity between the two. It was for this reason 
that the Muslims wanted to put Mansur to the 
agony of death. While he was at the stake, he had 
the vision of God in the midst of his agony. After 
death his bones began to resound with the words 
aiven, TIBeH . Ghalib, the great Urdu poet, has said 
in his commenting remarks, that Mansur should 
not have delivered himself over to such a belief in 
the identity of Self and God. Ghalib calls a1se% 
a phrase of arrogance. Mansur may have reached 
a state of unity, said Ghalib, but he should not 
have expressed that unity by word of mouth. 
Mansur, in short, left off his humility. Identity, said 
Ghalib, should be a matter of experience, and not 
of expression. We can recall to mind what Tulsidas 
said about the question of the supremacy between 
Nama and Rupa. A philosopher knows in his 
heart which of them is superior, but if he is asked 
the question about superiority, he sits ‘mum’. Even 
so, said Ghalib, Mansur should have desisted from 
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proclaiming his identity with God. Hence Sufism, 
which posited this identity, was not regarded as 
an organic part of Islam, but only as a tangential 
doctrine, and hence the Sufis had to suffer at the 
hands of orthodox Muslims. Mansur’s death at the 
stake recalls to our mind how, under similar cir- 
cumstances, Socrates met his death by drinking the 
cup of Hemlock, Christ ascended the Cross, Cran- 
mer was burnt at the stake, and Guru Arjuna was 
boiled in a cauldron — a fate which reminds us of 
the most ferocious atrocities that were committed 
by the Nazis on their war-prisoners. In any case, 
the fate of all these religious martyrs tells us that 
the path to God is not an easy one, and that the 
highest tortures have to be experienced before we 
attain to the Godhead. 


9. The moral marks of the God-realiser—W hen 
we have attained to God through suffering and 
through the various stages of mystical experience, 
there are certain marks by which a God-realiser 
may be recognised. Itis not merely by his own 
mystical achievement that a man may be useful 
to society, but by his consequent moral charac- 
teristics. In fact, he may have attained to the 
Godhead, but, for all practical purposes the world 
knows him by his, moral marks, What are the 
chief marks by which such a God-realiser may be 
known? By putting together all the different 
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concepts from the Dohas, we may arrive at the 
following five-fold scheme of moral characteristics, 
which single out the God-realiser from others : 

(1) Epoche, 

(2) Humility, 

(3) Equanimity, 

(4) Self-surrender, and 

(5) Altruism. 
Let us consider these characteristics in order. 

(1) As regards the first virtue, namely, 

epoche, we have two very good Dohas : 

(1) x<fera ata arirq ay, 

and 

(2) afau aa a TTaa, 
which tell us how the greatest virtue of a mystic 
is silence. Rahim tells us in the spirit of Augu- 
stine’s ‘Ignorando cognosci, Cognoscendo ignorari,’ 
that those who know do not speak, and those who 
speak do not know. Mahatma Gandhi once said, 
after his return from South Africa in 1914, that he 
was advised by his teacher, the Hon’ble Mr. G. K. 
Gokhale, to keep his eyes and ears open, and shut 
his lips. The atqfraq tells us likewise : afaamd 
famaaia 1 fasanfastrar; those who say they 
know do not know; those who say they do not 
know may alone be credited with knowledge. The 
great sage, Narada, has also told us in his Bhakti- 
Sutra wert wafa, wat wafa, aearral wafa, that the 
perfected Saint remains silent and merged in God; 
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he remains absolutely mute and dumb, enjoying 
all the while the vision and the presence of God. 
In the second Doha of Kabir, we are told that 
when Kabir sings, God is not; and God is, when 
Kabir sings not. This may be true so far asa 
man’s heart may be centered on the art of singing 
as a suitable approach to God, but when his sing- 
ing comes reflexly and automatically, as a result 
of his great concentration and feeling of devotion, 
that criterion may not hold. In that case, we may 
say that the pitch and power of the singing may 
be even regarded as an index to his own concen- 
tration and realisation. 

(2) The second characteristic of a God-rea- 
liser is his great humility : 4 asig at #%. Those who 
are great never talk in big terms. When does a dia- 
mond say that its price is a 1000 pounds ? Uncons- 
cious virtue has been regarded by Carlyle as the 
highest characteristic of his hero. The present 
writer has also said in his Essay on “ Meditations 
on a Fire-fly ” that the fire-fly is entirely uncons- 
cious of its light which is behind it, and which it 
sheds for the sake of others, and not for itself. It 
is this great humility and unconsciousness of one’s 
own powers, that constitute another mark of God- 
realisation. Closely connected with this conception 
of the unconsciousness of a diamond, is another 
mark of it which Kabir enjoins on the God-realiser: 
du at + @lfea ; mystical experience is not to be 
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narrated to everybody. We should not open out. 
our diamond before a vegetable-seller. Prudence 
thus becomes the chief mark for those who have 
walked on the path of God. Weare told in the 
Doha : 

aT AM RSet a ae AT Als | 

wa fae sitet wat aeaT ATs II 
A room may be full of diamonds, but the owner 
must not open it from time totime. It is only 
when a great jeweller comes, that the value of the 
jewels may come to light. 

(3) The third characteristic of the God-rea- 
liser is his great equanimity. He stands in the 
market-place, like Socrates, without any partiality 
for anybody : aati da fe ax. He has neither friends 
nor foes : 

Gelraarsarharaeaegsay | 

aracafe a aay anafatatread uy, 
says the Bhagavadgita. The Stoics and the Epicu- 
reans regarded equanimity as their highest virtue, 
though they used different words to signify this 
conception, apathia and ataraxia. Kabir advises 
absolute impartiality to all, and an even balance. 
Higher and lower classes, Congressmen and Socia- 
lists, democrats and communists, would have 
been all alike to him. He would have wished 
them all Good-luck ! 

(4) The fourth mark of such a God-realiser 
is his absolute self-surrender. Kabir tells us in 
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his Doha ¥u 4a 4 Ho aa, that all things come to 
us from God. Why then not dedicate them back 
again to God? The position we enjoy, the power 
we wield, and the wealth we accumulate are all 
due to His sweet will; why then not hand back the 
power, the position, and the wealth to their Dis- 
penser? The sons and daughters we possess are 
due to His Grace, why then not make them serve 
His purpose? More than this, our feelings and 
emotions must themselves be handed over to God. 
We must denude our minds of them, and make 
God reign in their place. 


(5) The last characteristic of a God-realiser 
is his great altruism. Rahim tells us in his Doha 
aweax Ge afg art g, that accumulation of wealth 
should be intended for universa] welfare; the trees 
do not partake of their own fruit; the lake does 
not drink its own water. Inequality will vanish, 
if material wealth is evenly distributed according 
to worth, while the distribution of spiritual wealth 
becomes the chief task of the God-realiser. atafa 
may not mean only material wealth, but it may 
mean spiritual wealth also. The great Badariyana 
used the word atafa to signify spiritual wealth in 
his famous Vedantic Sutra acenfqata: eq weaTT 
(at. q. ¥Iv). It thus becomes the duty of the Saint 
not to keep his spiritual accumulation only for 
himself, but to utilise it for the upliftment of 
humanity. 
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10. Liberation, Beatification, and Infinitude— 

We now pass on to one of the highest problems in 
the philosophy of religion, and particularly one 
in which the Dohas might be regarded as having 
made some contribution. Under this head we 
shall consider three Dohas of Kabir : 

(1) ata ver ot frat, 

(2) afaa a aera frat, 

(3) Rane sm, 
all of which deal with the problem of the spiritual 
Summum Bonum. Three theories can be advan- 
ced on this head. First, the theory of liberation, 
second, the theory of beatification, and third, the 
theory of infinitude. These are supported by 
metaphors, drawn from such ordinary conceptions 
as the salt-bag, the baked pot, and a game of 
sport, as is Kabir’s usual wont. When a salt-bag is 
thrown into the water of the ocean, says Kabir, all 
the salt in the bag is dissolved in the water, so that 
ultimately nothing remains inside the bag. Even 
so, when the human body, with all its emotions and 
passions, is thrown into the ocean of God, the 
emotions and passions are dissolved in God, and 
nothing but the body remains. Just, again, as no 
further salt can be produced inside the bag, simi- 
larly, no life-principle can reappear in the body. 
Reincarnation for man thus becomes impossible, 
just as reproduction of salt becomes impossible in 
the salt-bag. This is an excellent illustration of 
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a qigcera from the rhetorical point of view. Fur- 
ther, when Kabir tells us that the salt in the bag 
is mixed with the water of the ocean, the state- 
ment only stands for the union of the individual 
with the universal spirit —- a phenomenon at which 
Death stands gaping and aghast, because he has 
no longer any power to bring the body under his 
control. This metaphor of Kabir is founded on 
the ancient and most well-known metaphor in the 
sicra Upanishad, in the conversation between watgq 
and arefit, where the mixing of the salt with the 
water is regarded as an illustration for the union 
of self with God : santagztsaaa... .aaararafa.... 
aemaamfa, wafafa oanfafe....a 9 coisa... .acaed 
a arent | araafe wana. This same idea is re-echoed 
in the famous Abhanga of Tukaram, which stands 
on the lips of every devotee of God in Mahara- 
shtra : 

wan Fe FAT TATA aaa 

aa arat at caidfaar 

corenfea Get aro agate 

ga: t faaat APTS I. 
So far, then, about the first aspect of the three- 
fold problem of the Summum Bonum, namely, the 
conception of liberation. 

Let us now pass on to the problem of beatifica- 
tion. In the Doha #fazr am Texa frat, the slaking of 
spiritual thirst by ambrosial juice, says Kabir, 
automatically puts an end toal] desires. gra 914 
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TU sarc, BLA AeA ae aaifa zt, says Kabir elsewhere 
also; but the putting to an end of all desires may 
mean only desirelessness, unless it becomes the 
vehicle for some higher conception. At many 
places in the Vedanta philosophy, liberation is ex- 
plained as consisting in desirelessness ( aTaat-cart ). 
This is only a negative conception. Mere desire- 
lessness, without a positive content, could not 
come up to the mark, as is required for the highest 
emancipation. Kabir tells us that this positive 
content is beatification. ‘“‘I have drunk the cup 
of juice from my teacher”, says Kabir; ‘‘I am 
absolutely satiated, and no desire now remains in 
me to be fulfilled’’. Satiety, or Beatification, 
therefore, seems to be the positive content behind 
desirelessness. Beatification as a result of the 
desirelessness produced by the ambrosial juice, 
would really be what an aspirant should seek to 
have. Then again, Kabir gives us in the Doha the 
analogy of a baked pot. Just as a baked pot is 
never made to mount on the wheel again, simi- 
larly, he—Kabir—will never be made to mount on 
the wheel of reincarnation. Redness of the pot is 
a symbol for perfection attained through beatifi- 
cation. Here again, redness is an indication of the 
highest Sattva in Kabir, as we have noticed else- 
where. Kabir does not bother himself with the 
philosophical questions like those of dte-a1 or 
frex-114. He is satisfied that his pot is fully baked, 
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and, as such, will never be mounted again on the 
wheel of reincarnation. The close analysis which 
Kabir has made of desirelessness and beatification 
will convince us of the robust confidence that runs 
through the Doha, as well as his complete “know- 
ledge” of the process of liberation. Because he 
‘knew’ the process thoroughly, he became so confi- 
dent : qrat aoa gree aT, aght 7 weet ars. If we were 
just to analyse the different attitudes with which 
philosophers at differer.t times have approached 
such an ultimate question of ‘knowledge’, we can 
say that there are four such attitudes possible,—the 
attitudes of the Sophists, Socrates, Shuka, and 
Kabir. If now we were asked to mention tersely 
the central points in the attitudes, we might say 
on the whole that the Sophists did not know that 
they did not know; Socrates knew that he did not 
know; Shuka did not know that he knew; and 
Kabir knew that he knew. This “ knowledge” 
gave him the confidence that he had reached the 
highest state of beatification, and that he would 
never be born again. 

We have, hitherto, considered two concep- 
tions of the spiritual Summum Bonum, namely, 
liberation and beatification. We shall now consi- 
der the third, namely, that of ‘sport’ which synthe- 
sises the other two, namely, liberation and beatifi- 
cation. Kabir has referred in many places to his 
sport in the spiritual kingdom. We have already 
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met with the Doha in which he has told us, afaaraft 
at mie a “aoa” aa wate. In the present Doha, he 
tells us daz % dam A “wt” wdiu dia. He is recreat- 
. ing himself on the playground of azz, or the Limit- 
less. The conception of sport seems to underlie 
this final process of the Summum Bonum accord- 
ing to Kabir. If we analyse the synthetic concep- 
tion of sport, we shall see that it contains the 
following three elements, freedom, beatification, 
and activity; the first two having been discussed 
already, we now consider the third, which is the 
essence of sport. As to what relationship the sport 
of Kabir may bear to the so-called stat of God, as 
expounded in the Vedanta Sutra stay starbacay, 
we cannot, unfortunately, discuss here. Philoso- 
phers have fought battles royal about what is meant 
by st# as applied to God; whether it involves per- 
sonality, or is used in an impersonal sense, whether 
it is purposive, or unpurposive. To sit in judg- 
ment on the motives of God is a very difficult 
matter, but to sit in judgment on the motives of 
the saint may not be impracticable. When Kabir 
is talking about his spiritual sport, he is suggesting 
blissful activity, both on his own part, as well as 
on the part of the world. Tukaram has said, else- 
where, alat s<al sTeTegxa, meaning thereby that, 
after God-realisation, he.was living only for the sake 
of conferring spiritual benefaction on humanity. 
Kabir tells us in the Doha that he is sporting 
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on the playground of the agz, or the Unlimited. 
We are familiar, and intimately familiar, with the 
distinction between g and agq in Kabir. 
belongs to the ordinary spiritual teacher, who re- 
flexly mutters some ‘mantra’ in the ears of his dis- 
ciple. The Guru of daz transcends such a concep- 
tion: FARA Te geal, Faq ar ze aie. For a parallel 
to this conception of @ and aga, we have to go to 
Pythagoras’s Limit and Unlimited, the Peras and 
the Apeiron. We shall come to this presently. In 
the meanwhile, the purport of the Doha we are 
discussing is that Kabir tells us that he is play- 
ing a game of spiritual cricket on the plains of the 
Limitless, All the players have only hit up to the 
boundary, he says, but he alone has been able to 
hit an over-boundary. What is this over-boundary, 
and what is the nature of the infinite plain, ¢gq #1 
4am, on which he is playing ? 

There have been three classical answers to 
this problem. One comes from the conception 
of the Unconditioned in philosophic thought, 
whether Indian or European. In the Vedanta 
philosophy we are aware of God’s existence as 
feaatoradafeea, unlimited by time, space, and 
cause. Even so, Bradley’s Absolute, like the 
Absolute of many other idealistic philosophers, is 
beyond space, time, and causation. Then, secondly, 
the 4% and fas about which Kannada Mysticism 
speaks might be likened to the philosophic 
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conceptions of the Unconditioned or the Absolute. 
In his lectures on Karnatak Mysticism, the pre- 
sent writer has spoken about the relation of 
az to fadu, 4% meaning space and fade meaning 
spacelessness. As however 4% or space may be 
taken to be equivalent to the void, what would 
be the conception of frd% which transcends the 
void ? It might be a void beyond the void, which 
may not therefore carry any scientific value. 
The first void should be enough for us, call it 4% 
or fadq, as you please. The Vachana afer aaifag 
aaiet which we meet with in Purandardas, may 
be taken exactly to imply the region in which the 
mystic may live after the realisation of God. 
This is the second parallel to Kabir’s dg #1 dam. 
The third might be taken from the great Greek 
Philosophers. We have conceptions such as those 
of the Unlimited and the Indeterminate in the 
philosophies of Pythagoras and Aristotle, and, 
more than this, the conception of the Infinite or 
the Apeiron in Anaximander, which has been 
legitimately regarded, as by Windelband, as the 
first European philosophical conception of God. 
It is unfortunate that, though Pythagoras and 
Aristotle came after Anaximander, they could not 
understand the full significance of Anaximander’s 
Apeiron. Pythagoras did great injustice to it by 
saying that the conception of the Unlimited was 
an even, and not an odd number, and therefore 
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capable of multiplicity and evil. Aristotle, who 
founded his conception of the Indeterminate upon 
the Apeiron of Anaximander, could-not rise to 
appreciate its full philosophic value. In fact, the 
conception of the Indeterminate is the weakest 
spot in Aristotle’s philosophical system. The con- 
ception of the Apeiron in Anaximander, which 
stands for the Unitary and Divine Being, marks 
out Anaximander from a number of other Greek 
and modern philosophers, who vainly bear the 
badge of a ‘philosophos’. Kabir’s conception of 
aq is exactly like that of Anaximander. He tells 
us in a famous song: 

VAT SAT TI Te TA, AT ATT ATT | 

HF AT Ae Left SAN, TH TUS ATT Ui. 
This Infinite, and Incomprehensible Beyond in 
which Kabir lives is exactly the Infinite, the 
Unitary, and the Divine Being of Anaximander 
—td Theion. 
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areal aes warfr wat wate ; 

DOHAS. 
CHAPTER I 

Group 1. Group 2, 

Sal TTT BAHT ten ¥ wead altar ot TAT 
ad asdt tae amet 4 we Wa, we HTT ||| - ATT 
TOT ATE Hara HoH ATT & Usa sat ast |= HAI 


CHAPTER II 
__ Group 1. ¢ wen fas at gaa | Hate 
Tet raw & at BATT Q geal HUI HL HC Toelaret 
Group 2. Group 5. 


Hast HT yTTa «=| - AAT Yo afeqataa ag AA Tear 
fe a = 82 Taal eat ah Toute 


Group 3. ne ors 
wat we fra & fra g rat sees 
carga at wate | CR fer agraarct adie 

"eeaayp g¥ ary aerad afer FAI 
EG THT aa WaT AMT | RY ARTA GeTT ATTA 
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CHAPTER III 


Group 1. 
.atad as =A 
2 fagit Ses. at walt 

Group 2. 

2 goat axfa wat gedlara 
¥ aamifig Jas gear 

Group 3. 
4 aqate atte =: gqeatare 

Group 4. 

& aedt weal aa HAT 


9 HA BAT TAHT HAZ 
CA aH ep =o gudilara 
& Frame areqe = gquelata 
Qo Tre att aaa watt 
82 wel aa Ts AAT «ALIA 
Group 5. 
82 TT Wg ATH FT Bat 
83 frernreat arrzett Hale 
Qe ATT WU Uae TA 


CHAPTER IV 


Group 1. 
R fteq aaa gs HAT 
RTA at afer =a 
2 Te Hat fra Hrs F Fale 
STRAT TE ETT = HAIT 
4 TR afd de as HAT 
Group 2, 
& Bh OS Fear at TT HAT 
eo att Ot Fe Fa Godlee 
¢ a ofa ofate gare geet 
8 UH BA UH ARCA «geal 
Qo UNAM aa BE HS AMT 
Group 3, 
ge aaa afaela we gedt 
82 ATA WAST Heras Toelare 
YA AAT AL «= HANK 


Group 4. 
Q¥ ae HU a AT HC AAT 
Q4 RAT RATA TT FC AT AAT 
2& BHC TAL HrsHe = - BATT 
Group 5. 
Qo AreT at wea fat = - rae 
8 Fla aa arta welt 
¢3 Maa ofa fag aet |  taTT 
Group 6. 
Ro fart ist faa agar waIX 
32 walald fears F cs aHat 
RX TRA CA TAH = gediara 
R32 Wa HAT sae aoa Foal 
We vera met ~ ated «EA 
Group 7. 
4 alat Far Het Hale 
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afar are araat = RATT 38 amauat aks = aa 
wre BAT Teast FAT | Yo UH wVal CH aw Goel 


Group 8. 
at qa IaH 3s wa 
CHAPTER V 
Group 1. Group 6. 


fear adatara afg aera | %¢ ON et aa gfaet Fee 
8% gaat what aret = HAT 


Gear ar wart = Teatara Qo anit eit ae ee | aaTT 


a Bs at st |= -ALara ri 
SRa statate wae | Ut Peters TR: - cee 


Sit asd Group 7. 

Le iat wi RR waar Aa ae wat =| BAIT 
chu ceo i. ware fe MatTear ERD NUR 
a ¥ mat ik: 
aeqfa frrcue oat | tS ne ee 


aa ast fart ast AIK Q4 aSl Be ga aH AAT 


Group 3. 
Prater @ Re Tg aaa GST aT 
ae eee @ Fat Group 9. 


Was Aaah ATT =- HAT 
oe tea ara arrast «= META 
APSl Fedt Aa = BATT ae ag agrf at at ant 


Group 4. 38 draetaaior aa 
efe afar gut aaa 30 fat ast aaTY | HAT 
aa wary aaa TAT 3° Haat go ast HATE 
qa wosod at fear wae | aR Te aw aigaa sg WA 

Group 5. Group 10. 


Trt Weft Ta AAT BATT 33 Ta Ter get fret) | -FATT 
aat Tem Tt vat atitart | ay afar ay qewa frat Fate 
fart sa warfaat =| -waTT 4 Bee Taal TAT FATT 
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[ REFERENCES ARE TO Major ITEMS ONLY. ] 


A 


Absolute, the, beyond mere ‘in- 
tellectual endeavour, p. 14; 
beyond space, time, and cau- 
sation, p. 403. 


| Aristotle, contd. 


divine theory, p. 91; on God 
as transcendent, p. 254; con- 
cept of the Indeterminate, in, 
p. 404, 405 ; 


Advaitism, three varieties of, | Augustine St., Attitude to sin, 


Pp. 76,77; on liberation through 
knowledge, p. 77: attack by 
the Gopis, p. 78. : ; 

Allahabad, and an English fri- 
end, p. 34;- and Untakhana, 
p. 34; and riots, p. 175; Bun- 
galow at, visit of two persons, 
Pp. 378. 

Anahata, and  Purandardas, 
p. 57; as the horse for the 
self to ride, p. 166; various 
kinds of, p. 207, 221; Phy- 
siological effects of, p. 218; 
moral effects of, p. 219 ;:and 
the Amirasa, p. 224; produced 
by throttling the goat of Eros, 
p. 234; lulling a person to 
Samadhi, p. 253; and the 
jingling bells, p. 321; ; as “lu- 
minous sound’”’, p. 342; and 
Shabda distinction between, 
Pp. 143, 350, 351, 374, 376; 
meditation in the presence of, 
p. 362; as a vehicle for God- 
realisation, 374, 375. 

Antaryamin, Ramanuja’s great 
stress on, p. 131; as inferior 
to Bahiryamin, p. 307; 

Aristotle, contributionto Ethics, 
p. 49; ethos is éthos, .p. &4; 
doctrine of the mean, p. 91; 
concept of magnanimity, De ' Ge 


Pp. 20, 23; second founder of 
Christianity p. 23; Platonic 
virtues as expressions of love, 
p. 93; Ignorando Cognosci, 
p. 394, 


Aurobindo, Ghose, Surrender, 
the plank of integral yoga; 
Pp. 133, 181; on directing 
consciousness upwards, p. 154. 


B 


Badarayana, Ahi-Kundalvat, - 
various interpretations, p- 15; 
doctrine of vichitravada, p. 111; 
on the continuance of spiritual 
meditation to the end of life, 
p. 160; on no-return to world 
by life, Pp. 254, 339; on the 
meaning of Sampatti, p. 397 ; 

Bhagwadgita, as comparing 
mind to wind, p. 6; description 
of. demoniac heritage, Fp. 53, 
54; God-love as the prime 
virtue, Pp. 60, 61, 84, 85, 94; 
on illumination as responsible 
for liberation, Pp. 77, 78: on 
no contradiction between a 
Jnani and a Bhakta, p. 78; 
doctrine of incarnation, p. 110; 
on God as Sutra, p. 116; on 
Smarana Mukti, p.131; on 


Bhagwadgita, conid. 
Sayujya Mukti, p. 132; on 
Sharanagaman Mukti, p. 133; 
doctrine of actionlessness p- 
139; on vision of the self by 


, self, p. 213; concept of Gunas’ 


in, p. 301; on Jnanadeepa, 
p. 349; on self-realisation, 
Pp. 386; on the virtue of equa- 
nimity, p. 396. 


Bhagavata, the, on mystical 
relationship between Uddhav 
and Krishna, p. 75; on body 
clinging to the self as an Utta- 
riya, p. 235; story about Vyasa 
and Shuka, p, 319. 


Bhakti, the supreme virtue in 
the Bhagwadgita, p.61; new 
nine kinds of, Pp. 69,31, 82, 
83,92; Jewel of, Pp. 73, 349 ; 
Rasa of, p.113; compared to 
a chaste woman, p. 310. 


Bradley, doctrine of appearance, 
p. 77; degrees of truth and 
reality, p. 198; on the Abso- 
lute, p. +03. 


Brahman, as the target to aim 
at, p. 177; as enveloped by 
the self, p. 222; lighting up of 
the fire of, Pp. 233, 234, 


C 


Carlyle, on a disbeliever in God 
as our enemy, p. 60; everlast- 
ing no, and everlasting yea, p. 
181; 0n the tiniest particle as 
filled with God, p. 241; on 
looking to one’s own saving, 
p. 264; on conscious virtue, 
p. 395. 

Christ Jesus, 

’ father and mother, 


on renouncing 


p. 60;|' 
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-| Christ Jesus, contd. 


surrender the chief element in, 
- p. 133; on the prophet’s not 
being honoured in his own 
country, p. 261; as ascending 
the cross, p. 393. . 


D 


Death. and old age as incentives, 
Pp. 24, 29; Stoics’ view of, 
p. 26; Epicureans’ view of, 
p. 2€; great impartiality of, 
p. 31. 


E 


Emotions, psychic energy sub- 
stratum of, p. 233; their cor- 
respondence with spiritual 
colours, p. 247. 


England, travail during second 
world war, p. 39; Churchill 
on the final success of. p. 40; 
conquest of, by William I, 
Pp. 296; 

Equanimity, asa result of di- 
vine intoxication, Pp. 235, 237; 
through God-possession, p. 
239; creative, p. 250; as a 
mark of God-realisation, p. 
396. 


G 


Gandhi, Mahatma, Churchill’s 
sarcastic title of Naked Fakir, 
Pp. 54,322; remains buried 
at Rajaghat, p. 55; statuettes 
of three monkeys, >. 199; on 
humanity’s indifference, p. 
261; Gokhale’s advice to, p, 
394. 

God,: architectonic skill of, p- 
2; asa diamond inthe devo- 


“God, contd. 

' tee’s heart, p.5; handiwork 
of, p. 11; as our home, p. 11; 
moral proof of, p.17; as a 
great judge, p. 18; resignation 
to the will of, Pp. 36, 40,; as 
‘a super-moral being, p. 37; 

_alliance with, p.41; as the 
pole-star of attention, p. 43; 


asthe only cynosure of our. 


- effort, p. 47; the source of all 
‘virtue, p. 57; as the vinculum 
-substantiale, p. 62; as monas 
monadum p, 62; as Niranjan, 
Pp. 98, 104, 106, 312 ; reasons 
for incarnation of, p. 98; uni- 
versal pervasiveness of, p. 102; 
‘vision of, as putting an end to 
delusion, p. 103; idea of a 
.-Saguna, p. 107; positive and 
negative attributes of, Pp. 107, 
108; and self, identity between, 
Pp. 118; sound and form as 
- expressions of, p. 143; as Amo- 
lika Vastu, Pp. 191,192; asa 
. great oarsman, p. 193; tran- 
scendent powers of, p. 203; as 
identical with Rasa, p. 230; 
found even behind a sesamum, 
p. 241; as transcendent, p. 
254; as walking like a sepoy, 
p. 255; office of, for the saints, 
-p. 316; as spiritual fulcrum, 
p. 317; compared to a great 
expert in the game of chess, 
p. 325; as impersonal reality, 
Lp. 326, 

-God-love, binding together all 
saints, p. 48°; as the charioteer 
in the spiritual victory, p. 49; 
as the supreme virtue accord- 
ing to the Bhagwadgita, 
Pp. 61, 63, 84,94,95; in its 


. «individual, social and spiritual: 
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God love, contd. 
aspects, Pp. 291, 295. 

Gopis. as not distinguishing bet- 
ween Krishna and Uddhava, 
Pp. 15,16; on. the injustice 
of the divine court, p.16; as 
having left off their husbaads 
for the sake of God, p. 60; and 
Krishna, relationship between, 
p. 75; filled with sorrow at 
the mention of Nirguna, p. 78; 
Brija as the alpha and omega 
of the life of, p. 79. 


Grace of God, and self-effort, 
relation between, Pp. 19, 20; 
descending on Gajendra, Pp. 
182, 183; making possible su- 
persensuous perception, Pp. 
199. 201, 

Green, T. H. contribution to 
ethical philosophy, p. 49; 
Unity of the spiritual principle 
in nature and in man, p. 59; 
doctrine of  self-realisation, 
p. 91. 


H 


Hamsa, and Soham, no distinc- 


tion between, p. 143; as having 
reached Manasa sarovar , Pp. 
240, 241; derivation according 
to Yaska, p. 346. 

Hanuman, as not prizing preci- 
ous ornaments, p. 50; accord- 
ing to Valmiki on the four 
chief sources of power, Pp. 
182, 183; Tulsidas’s vision of, 
p. 293. 


Herakleitos, apostle of the doc- 
trine of flux, p. 274; author’s 
essay on, p. 331; Anticipating 
Christianity in his doctrine of 
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Herakleitos, cond. 


the kingdom of God as belong- 
ing to the child, p. 331, 


I 


Ida and Pingala, parallel chords 
of tbe- sympathetic nervous 
system, Pp, i52, 164; the con- 
fluence of, Pp. 155, 157, 176; 
as waving lights, Pp. 204, 205. 

Incarnation, correct doctrine of, 
Pp.98, 109, 110; ten incarna- 
tions, cinematographic vision 
of, p. 42, 223; 


J 


Jagannathadas, experience of 
God as walking with him, Pp. 
209, 210; on escaping from 
the clutches of death, p. 352; 
motor experience, p. 389. 


Joana, and Bhakti, p. 49: not 
antithetical to Bhakti, p. 69; 
compared to a light of great 
luminosity, p. 70; intuitive 
as realisation of God, Pp. 76, 
77. 


Jnaneshwara, similarity of ideas 
between Kabir and, Pp. 2, 44, 
45; question of his meeting 
Kabir, Pp. 4,45; comparing 
the world to a conflagration, 
p. 7; on suffering as an incen- 
tive to spiritual life, p. 35; on 
man’s sitting in a wrecked 
boat in the river of life, Pp. 
43,46; on Virahavastha, Pp. 
178,179; on ever increasing 
devotion, p. 180; on mystical 
ensigns, Pp 185, 186; on God 
as Amolika Ratna, Pp. 191, 
192 ; on fhe difference between 


Jnaneshwara, eondd. 


a perfected mystic and God,. 

-p. 197; on God as walking in: 
front like.a torch-bearer, Pp. . 
255, 389; on God and Saint: 
as mirrors, Pp. 329, 386, 387 ;. 
on the forms of spiritual bath, 
p. 383, f ; 


K 


Kamal, on the two great saints, 
Kabir and Namdeo, p 45; and: 
Kabir, stories about the rela- 
tionship between, Pp. 317, 318. 


Kant, philosopher and moralist, 
p. 3; cosmo-teleological argu- 

“ment, p.11; on the philoso- 
phic consequence of disparity- 
between desert and fruit, p. 173. 
moral proof of God, p. 18; on: 
the kingdom of ends, p. 91; 

‘unity of apperception, Pp. 92, 
150: on schematism, p. 1473: 
on imagination higher than: 
perception and understanding, 
p. 313; theory of Reciprocal: 
Causation, Pp. 224, 225. 


Kashi, Namdeo going on a pil- 


grimage to, p. 44; to Pandhar- 
pur. prevalence of the same- 
spiritual ideas, p. 45; described 
both as Mahashmashan and: 
Anandavana, p, 273, 


Kr:shna, and Uddhava, not dis-- 


tinguished by the Gopis, Pp. 
.15, 16; great friend of Panda- 
vas, p. 37; using Shikhandi: 
to kill Bhishma, p. 38; Gopis- 
left off their husbands for the 
sake of, p.65; and Uddhava, 
their mystical relationship in 
the Bhagawat, p. 75;:; andi 
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Krishna, cond. 
Gopis, p. 75; appeal of Gopis 
to Uddhava for the revelation 
of, p. 79; appeared once to 
Gopis in the form of a yogin, 
Pp. 186, 


L 


Lateral, ventricle, Pp. 154, 155, 
157 ;;as the seat of the unseen, 
P, 204; oozing of mellifluous 
juice in the, Pp. 222, 224; 
opening of the, p. 225; self fly- 
ing to the, p. 390. 


Leibnitz, Doctrine of Optimism 
Pp. 58; Law of sufficient reason, 
Pp. 58; his Monadology, p. 62. 


M 


Meditation, methodology of, 
Pp. 134, 145; supersensuous 
effects of, Pp. 198, 201; by 
the help of the name of God, 
Pp. 333, 340, 348; requisites of, 
Pp. 333; physical requisites of, 
Pp. 351, 354; mental requisites 
of, Pp. 354, 356; moral 1equi- 
sites of, Pp. 356, 360; mystical 
requisites of, Pp. 360, 363. 

Mellifluous juice, experience 
of, p. 2.6; a mystic being 
drenched in, p. 218; oozing 
of, in the lateral ventricle, 
Pp. 222, 224; consequence of 
drinking, p. 249; mystic herb 
as full of, p. 263. 

Milton, writing poems about 
heaven though blind, p. 128; 
On the two attitudes of joy and 
Pensiveness, p. 172. 

Mystical experience, as sui 
generis, p. 186; varieties of, 


Mystical experience, contd. 
Pp. 189, 191, 216; sublimity 
and ineffability of, Pp. 190, 
220; riot of, p. 204; social as- 
pect of, p. 251; as enjoyment of 
Sahaja Samadhi, Pp. 248, 244; 
law about the correspondence 
between mystical experience 
and the quality of the heart, 
p. 246; as going beyond the 
three states of consciousness, 
Pp. 255; and fine arts, p. 287; 
Criteria of, (Introd. ) 


N 


Name of God, ‘Sat nama’, p. 34; 
and form of God, relation bet- 
ween, Pp. 134, 144, 145, 146, 
147, 314; as bringing self and 
God together, p. 145; as sche- 
matizer between Saguna and 
Nirguna, Pp. 147, 148, 312; 
as symbol of ultimate reality, 
p. 148; meditation by means 
of the, Pp. 340, 348; pin- 
nacle of Tulsidasa’s phi losophy 
of devotion, Pp. 309, 310; 
illuminator, witness and inter. 
preter, p 312; sitting in a 
judicial tribunal over Saguna 
and Nirguna, p. 313; superior 
to Nirguna and Saguna, Pp. 
313, 842 ; fundamental vehicle 
of meditation, p. 315; as ladder 
to reach God, Pp. 346, 347; 
as the atom bomb of spiritual 
experience, p. 347, 


Namdeo, Pilgrimage to North 
India, particularly to Kashi, 
p. 44; Namdeo and Kabir rela- 
tion between, p. 45; experience 
of God as eating and speaking 
with him, p. 209 ; as having 
received divine juice, p, 231, 
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Narsi Mehta, poet of Gujarat, 
resemblance in his teaching 
with Tulsidas on God-love, 
Pp. 63, 64,65, 66; indepen- 
dent parallelism of thought 
between him and Tulsidas, 
p. 66. 


oO 


Optimis=, eschatological, p. 26; 
doctrine of Leibnitz, p. 58; 
Robert Browning on, p. 58; 
God-centred, p. 97. 


P 


Pandharpur, to Kashi, preva- 
lence of the same _ spiritual 
thoughts from, p. 45; practice 
of putting on Bukka, p. 3238. 


Patanjali, enumeration of 
Yamas and Niyamas, p. 67; 
on requirements of meditation, 
p. 135; characteristics of medi- 
tational process, Pp, 159, 160; 
on the supersensuous avenues 
opening to a mystic, Pp. 199, 
200; concept of Parama Guru, 
p. 240; on the vision of one’s 
own form, p. 251; 386, 


Pearls, experience of the show- 
ers of, p. 208. 


Philosophers, and moralists, p. 


3; as coming to the fair of life 
simply to look on, p. 10; in 
King Janaka’s court, p. 113; 
classification of, Pp. 279, 280; 


aud market place, p. 295, 


Philosophy, an ironical defini- 


tion of, p. 12; and mysticism, 
controversy between, p. 103; 
of an idler, p. 243. 


Pralhad, as 


Purandardas, 


Plato, on man’s blindness, Pp: 


12,143 contribution to ethics, 
p. 49; on learning and teach- 
ing philosophy, p. 56; on the 
cardinal virtues, Pp. 85. 90, 91; 
on the charioteer controlling 
the unruly horse, p. 176; on 
the idea of the Good, p. 198. 


disobeying his 
father, p. 37; as having left 
off his father for the sake of 
God, Pp. 60,65; as having 
received divine juice, p. 231; 
on the locus of God, p. 306. 


Preetam, Gujarati poet, on in- 


vincible courage for the spiri- 
tual path, Pp. 174, 175; on 
throwing ourselves in the con- 
flagration of God-love, p. 229: 
on the way of the brave, p. 
357. 


Prema, Narada on the concept 


of, p. 86; and Prana as the 
warp and woof of the spiritual 
garment, p. 165; and Preeti, 
personal and impersonal love 
of God, p. 327. 


on an ass not 
knowing the fragrance of the 
musk it carries on its back, 
p. 50; description of a Brah- 
min Pp. 56,57; comparison 
of moments to drops from a 
broken pitcher, p. 160; on his 
experience of God as walking 
with him, Pp. 209, 210; on 
the interchange of physiologi- 
cal function, p. 374 ; on motor 
relationship of God and Saint- 
p. 389; on God as avoid be, 
yond the void, p. 404. 


R 


sRama, Indra having a superb 
devotion to, p. 20; coronation 
of, and stellar conjunction, 
p.36; pursuing a Hema Mriga, 
p. 38; incidents of,. serving as 
mines of jewels, p. 73; asa 
complex of all Rasas, p. 114; 
wanting to cross the Ganges, 
p.123; engaged in giving-tilak, 
p. 293; derivation of the word 
according to Tulsidas, p. 345. 


‘«Ramadas, on the great impartia- 
lity of death, p. 31; on suffer- 
ing as an incentive, p. 35; on 
seeking the friendship of God 
alone, p. 60 ; on Viveka-Vaira- 
gya, p. 71; on God as not to 
be found in water and stones, 
p. 101; spiritual teacher as 
‘God’s replica, p. 144; on the 
futility of the repetition of 
Mahavakya, p.171; on the 
listlessness of people, p. 261; 
as a shouting philosopher, Pp. 
279, 280; on instantaneous 
liberation, p. 386; advice not 
to lose a single breath, p. 352. 


‘Ramanand, reflexly uttering 
Rama Rama, p. 100; experience 
of colour & fragrance, p. 102, 

Ramanuja, on the reality of the 
world, p.15; Ramanand be- 
longing to the school of, p. i10C; 
doctrine of Prapatti, p. 133; 
doctrine of Antaryamin, p. 307, 

-Rasas, new and old schemes of, 
Pp. 111, 112, 113, 114; as the 
quality oozing from God, p. 
-230; Upanishadic doctrine of, 
p. 231. 

Reality, self a child in the 
cradle of, p. 252; terrace of, 


T: 


| Reality, ‘contd: ; 
Pp. 299; as both centrifugal and 
centripetal, p. 317. 
Reciprocal-Causation, between 
meditation on name and the 
love of God, p.97; between 
fearlessness and joy, p. 139; 
between Anahat and Amirasa, 
Pp. 224, 225, 


Ss 


Saint, a member of the Theo- 
polis, p. 57; and God,. parity 
between, p. $9; as Khaggavi- 
shan, Pp. 236, 303; as a celes- 
.tial tree overladen with Am- 
brosial fruit, p. 251; bis lumi- 
nosity as transcending the 
earthly limitations, p. 251; 
calling himself merely a bonds- 
man of his spiritual teacher, 
p. 254; as personal .and God 
as impersonal reality, p. 326 ; 
elevation of, to the pedestal of 

_ God-head, p. 327; spirit of, 
merging with absolute spirit, 
p. 822; and God, unison bet- 
ween, p, 329, ‘ 

Saints, company of, as the 
welfare state, p. 48 ; together 
tied only by the bond of God- 
love, p. 48; as experiencing 
divine juice, p 230; living in 
a state of God-enjoyment, p.- 
242; world ‘as, indifferent to 
the, p. 261. 

Saint of Nimbargi, on the dedi- 
cation ‘of our life and actions 
to God, p,.163; on progressive 
realisation, -p..197; on the 
futility of burning huge quanti- 
ties of camphor, p. 258; draw- 
ing God to the bar of his 
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Saint of Nimbargi, cond. 
Spiritual teacher, p. 340; on 
Name as Kalpataru, p. 349; 
Story about inter-incommuni- 
Cativeness of senses in ordi- 


naly experience narrated by, 
P. 371. 


Saint of Umadi, on a combina- 
tion of Prem and Prana, p. 166; 
d poem from the posthumous 
aiary of, p. 245; on Kakada- 
rati, p. 248; teaching about 
charity, Pp. 290, 291; narra- 
tion of a story about Kabir and 
God, p. 339; on intercom- 
muvicativeness of senses in my- 
stical experience, Pp. 373, 374 


Samadhi, three types of, p. 140; 
theory of, bp, 248, 244, 


Samadhi, Alankara,  illustra- 
tion, p. 182; state of, Pp. 245, 
249; Anahata lulling a person 
to, p. 253; of Mahatma Gandhi 
on the Rajaghata, p. 322; and 
tomb of Kabir at Magahar, p, 
330. 


Samkhya philosophy, on suffer- 
ing as an incentive to spiritual 
life, p. 35; Kabir speaking in 
terms of, p. 263; on Prakriti 
ceasing to exist as soon as she 
is seen by her lord, Pp. 387, 
388. 


Sanskrit, Subhashita, on a 
short-dated human life, p. 194; 
verse on sleep as Samadhi, p. 
243; verse On momentariness, 
p. 276; verse on the lotus of 
life torn away by an elephant 
of Death, p. 284; verse on the 
tarity of sainthood, p. 303; 
verse on the cataract of igno- 
tance, p, 341, 


Sangarupaka; on God-love as- 
the charioteer, p.49; on de- 
votion to God as a diamond 
with nine facets, p. 49; on the- 
chariot of spiritual victory, 
Pp. 66, 67 ; on the comparison. 
of Jnana to a lamp, p. 68; on 
the comparison of Bhakti to a 
jewel, bp. 68, 69. 

Sarvajna, experience of God as. 
walking with him, Pp. 209, 
210; epigrammatic Kannada 
saint, p. 270; on the formless. 
taking on the form of a saint, 
Pp. 328, 


Self, effort of, and grace, Pp. 
119, 12U; as central telephone 
exchange, Pp. 150, 152; as. 
enveloping Brahman, p. 222; 
spiritual bath of the, Pp. 205, 
207; asachild in the cradle 
of reality, p. 252; flying into- 
the empyrean, p. 283; as the 
supreme object of love, p. 253; 
becoming dissociated and tran- 
scendent, p. 254; as a messen-- 
ger riding on the‘ Turangama’, 
of Shabda, Pp. 116, 362; as. 
enjoying beatific sleep, p. 384, 


Self and God, identity between, 
Pp. 118,170; brought together- 
by the Name, p. 143. 

Self-realisation, doctrine of, 
Pp. 15, 91, 250, 385, 388; song. 
of, p. 252, 

Self-surrender, highest type of: 
liberation, p. 133; doctrine of, 
p. 181; mark of God-realisa- 
tion Pp. 396, 397, 

Shabda, the spiritual "teacher: 
making his consciousness enter 
into, p. 141; and Anahata,, 
Kabir on, p. 143; rope of, p.. 


Shabda, contd. 


243; physical influence of, p. 
245; as producing light, p. 
341; as substauce, Pp. 376, 


379; as self-immanent, p. 378; 
as criterion of itself, p. 379. 


Shankara, as enjoying the 
Chabi of Rama with 15 eyes, 
Pp. 21; approached by Madan, 
p. 234; living in a cemetery, 
p. 273; as uttering the name 
of Rama with full faith, p. 358. 


Shankaracharya, on an unreal 
cause producing terror, p. 13; 
on an unreal cause producing 
a beneficial effect, p. 13; aua- 
logy of Rajjusarpa, p. 13; on 
the unreality of the world, p. 
15; philosophical prayer of, 
p. 119; doctrine of Sayujya- 
mukti, p. 132; on Kevala 
Kumbhaka, Pp. 140, 141; on 
the place of Anahata in reali- 
sation, p. 363, 

Shesha, taking the burden of 
the world on the head, p. 184; 
according to Kanakadasa. in- 
tervening between Shiva and 
Vishnu, p. 313. 

Shvetashvataropanishad, 
mystical ensigns, p. 185; 
talogue of photic expesieures 
Pp. 2U8; on the experience of 
spi-ritual fragrance, p. 385. 


Sidgwick Henry, contribution to 
ethical philosophy, p. 49: on 
philosophic intuitionism, p. 91. 


Sin, problem of, p. 2; conscious- 
ness of, p. 18; as a propaedue- 
tic to a spiritual life, p. 19 
attitude of Surdas and ° Virgil 
towards, Pp. 19, 20; of Duryo- 
dhana and Richard III, Pp. 


=. 


Sin, contd. 


19. 20; of Indra. and Augus- 
tine, p. 20, 

Spinoza, intellectual love of 
God, p. 91; on substance, Pp. 
146, 378; postulating an origi- 
nal hammer, Pp. 240, 379; on 
God as identical and coexis- 
tant with the world., p. 307; 
on the difference between God 
and Dog, p. 320. 


Spiritual, capital, man as bring- 
ing with him, p. 8; principle 
in nature and in man (Green), 
p. 59; illumination, process 
by which attained, Pp. 70, 72; 
virtues, Pp. 89, 95, 95; energy, 
colour and fragrance as mani- 
festations of, p. 103; gravita- 
tion, law of, p. 142 ; Charkha: 
description of the, p. 163; 
communion, ascending lad- 
ders of, p. 188; bath, Pp. 205, 
207; path, nature of the; 
p- 213; realisation, psycholo- 
gical and moral effects of, p. 
224; mine, concept of a, Pp, 
232, 235; colours and their 
correspondence with Gunas, 
states of consciousness and 
emotions, p, 247;  conscious- 
ness, Pp. 248, 249; and secu- 
lar work, combination of, p. 
257; fulcrum, Ged as a,p. 317; 
from, Vice-Chancellor’s chair 
not incompatible with the 
vision of a, p. 326; fragrance, 
experience of, Pp, 384, 385; 
juice, experience of, p, 384; 
cricket, game of, p. 403. 


;| Spiritual experience, microcos- 


, mic aspect of, p. 57 ; geometri- 
cal progression in, p, 193; 
supersensuous character of 
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Spiritual experience, contd. 


Pp. 368, 371; psychology of, 
Pp, 368, 374. 

Spiritual life, secret of, p.7; 
ethical approach to, p. 15; sin 
as a propaeduetic to. p.19; 


the place of company in, p. 
283, 


Spiritual Teacher, worship of, 
as an impenetrable armour, p. 
68; as higher than the God- 


head. p.25; characteristics of 


a, Pp. 134—144; as a great 
Oarsman, p. 193; nature and 
function of a, Pp. 334—340. 


Stoics, on death as an incentive 
to spiritual life, p. 26; on 
nature, p. 35 ; and Epicureans 
on desirelessness, p. 219; on 
the virtue of Epoche, p. 239; 
on philosophers as never afraid 
of death, p. 272; on equani- 
mity, p. 376. 


Sukadev, Grace of, enabling his 
disciple to see the spiritual 
territory, p- 217; as having 
received divine juice, p. 231. 


T 


Tukaram, Guru’s Mantra given 
to him ina dream, p. 14; on 
action and not words, p. 52; 
on devotees who left off every 
thing for the sake of God, Pp. 
65, 66; lyrical prayer of, p. 
119 ; attitude of submission in, 
p. 179; on being able to look 
at God’s face, p. 200; expe- 
rience of God as walking with 
him, Pp. 209, 210; on God 
making His home even in a 
sesamum, p. 241; on having 


Tukaram, contd. 


seen the banner of God, p. 245; 
on his apostleship. p. 262; asa 
weeping philosopher, p, 289; 
on his being the dog of God, 
Pp. 320, 351; on the difference 
between Rama and Atmarama, 
Pp. 347, 348; on devotion as 
an emergent, p. 864; on God 
as running after him, p. 389; 
on God whirling round him in 
a circle, p. 389; tactual ex- 
perience, p. 391; union of self 
with God, p. 399; on his liv- 
ing only for benefactions to 
humapity, p. 402. 


U 


Uddhava, and Krishna not dis- 
tinguished by -he Gopis, Pp. 
15, 16; misunderstood by poet- 
saints, Pp. 5, 75; his mystical 
relationship with Krisnva in 
the Bhagavata, p.75; as a 
great devotee, Pp. 2, 75: 
Advaitism of, p. 76. 


Unison, between saint and God, 
p. 829; eschatological, p. 331; 
travail of, Pp. 391, 393. 


Upanishads, on God-love as the 
bond of substantiality between 
relatives, p. 63; on the Niran- 
jana concept of Ged, p. 104; 
positive and negative attributes 
of God, Pp. 107, 103; on Sa- 
mipya, p. 132; on Sayujya, 
p. 182; on controlling the 
horse of mind by the reins of 
reason, p. 176; on concentra- 
ted attention, p. 277; on God 
as supreme resplendence, p- 
223; on God as Rasa, p. 231 5 
song of universal unity, p. 237; 


ll 


‘Upanishads, contd. 


conception of ‘Bhooman’ Pp. 
250, 251; 0n the saint’s splen- 
dour enveloping'the universe, 


Vijaya Dasa, coztd. 


lateral ventricle as opened by 
the Grace of God, Pp. 154, 155. 


p. 251; on self as the supreme | Virtues, moral, cultivation of, 


object of love, p. 253; on 
second birth, p. 277; on neces- 
sity of self-effort, p. 351; on 
perception and audition by 
means of the self, p. 373; 
Arachromorphism, pp. 
vision of the self in a flood of 


light, p. 886; on motor ex- Vithalpant, 


perience,’ p. 389. 
Vv 


“Valmiki, Tulsidas, literary Ava- 


tara of, p. 32; devotee greater 
than God, p.96; his Rama- 
yana on four kinds of power, 
p.:182; as uttering the name 
of God with irradiated faith, 
p. 358. 


“Vijayadasa, Lyrical prayer of, 


p. 119; onthe window of the 


379 | 


p. 48; God-devotion as a sup- 
reme virtue Pp. 70, 72; and 
vices, inventory of, Pp. 88, 89; 
classification of, p. 88; indivi- 
dual, Pp. 89,95; social, Pp. 
89,95,96; spiritual, Pp. 89, 
95, 96. 


Ramanand, the 
teacher of, p, 100; father of 
Nivrittinath and Jnanadeva, 
p. 100. 


Y 


Yoga, fire of, p. 72; and abso- 
lutism, place in the medita- 
tional process, Pp. 135, 168, 
172; kept aflame by the saint 
in the midst of enjoyment, 
p. 138. 


